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A Look to the Southeast 

A special section is devoted this month to the role played 
by insurance in the development of the Southeast. Our 
editors and statisticians have gathered sufficient material 
to give the reader a comprehensive picture of insurance 
in the Southland. Leading insurance executives, presi- 
dents of companies domiciled in that area, have prepared 
interesting comments on the industrial strides being 
made and their relation to insurance. The Southeastern 
Section starts on page 11. 


Traveling Through the South 
A. Wilbur Nelson, Southeastern manager for Tue 
Spectator, has an itinerary that takes him through all 
of the Southeastern states during the year. He’s had a 
chance to observe the men charged with the responsibility 
of guiding the insurance destinies in that section. On 
page 28 he recounts some reactions en route. 


Retail Credit’s Growth 
One of insurance’s most interesting stories is the history 
of the Retail Credit Company. Board Chairman Walter 
C. Hill traces the development of Retail Credit in an 
article appearing on page 34. 


Southern Insurance Background 
Behind the development of insurance in the Southeast 
are some interesting backrgound stories. Associate Editor 
Joe McCarthy used as his source material volumes of 
Tue Spectator from the past. On page 36 you'll find a 
few of the highlights of the colorful history of insurance 
in the South. 


Southern Market Study 
The industrial and agricultural gains made in the South- 
ern part of the country form the basis of Bill Doty’s 
study on the economics of the South. Page 44. 


The Mechanized South 
The motor vehicle and the part it plays in the continued 
growth of the South is discussed by Statistician Bill 
Montgomery. Page 46. 


Larceny Unlimited 
. A major reason why auto physical damage rates have 
soared so high are given by Mark M. Hart, president, 
American Plan Corporation, in a feature starting on 

page 52. 


Departments in This Month’s Issue 
Editorials, p. 6; THe Spectator’s View, p. 8; Cross 
Country, p. 56; Property Insurance Review, p. 70; Life 
Insurance Review, p. 72; On the Horizon, p. 76; Life 
Contracts. p. 78: Sales Briefings. p. 80; Tax Analysis, 
p. 82; Investments, p. 84; Verdict, p. 86; New England, 
p. 90; Washington Report, p. 92; Canada, p. 96. 
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HOW LIFE INSURANCE 


HAS GROWN IN A DECADE 





Number of Policyholders at Midyear 
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EACH SYMBOL = 5 MILL. 


Amount of Life Insurance Owned 


at Midyear 
oe 
vse il 


EACH SYMBOL = $ 25 BILL. 


Purchases of New Life Insurance 


~~ s | TY in First 6 Months 
1942 SSeS 
1952 ejefofofoje}clojolo) 
EACH SYMBOL = $15 Bill. 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 











Something Ol 


AY insurance policy, advertising-wise, has one essen- 
tial difference from other things that are vended, 
it has to be sold, personally—it is rarely bought. Thus, 
its advertising problems are more difficult. Insurance 
advertising is limited to two fields: (1) Aiding the 
agent in the sale of insurance; (2) Attracting agents 
to a particular company or to supplying agents in 
the field with certain valuable information which 
cannot be effectively put before them by any other 
method. 

Most agents—life, fire or casualty—are not over- 
well posted upon insurance service. Their task ends 
with the selling of insurance and at times they are 
not much more in sympathy with the insurance com- 
panies than is the general public. We have, however, 
a class of agents who are real publicists for insurance 
companies: their work is highly appreciated. All 
agerts should be in that class. 

We feel the companies should see to it that all 
agents—its own and others—know, and spread, the 
story of insurance and the service it renders. 

If these companies are to win the public’s favor 
they must (1) render service: (2) have their agents 
render service: (3) make the public appreciate the 
service being rendered. 

One method to do this is through the medium of 
company agents. And, the best way to get at them 
as a class is through the journals which serve them. 
the business papers of insurance. 
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Insurance | In 


Life insurance owned by the families of 
America is estimated by the Institute of 
Life Insurance to have reached a peak 
of $265,000,000,000 by June 30 of this 
year. Purchases of new life insurance 
is expected to have reached a total of 


$14,700,000,000. 


Over 87 million persons are now 
covered by life insurance policies. Pay- 
ments to living policyholders for the 
first six months of this year were esti- 
mated to be $1,200,000,000, equal to 
56 per cent of total payments. 

The total of funds backing the na- 
tion's life insurance in force rose to an 
estimated $70,000,000,000 at the year's 
half-way mark, an increase of $2,000,- 
000,000 since the start of the year. 


Something Vow 


HE growth and popularity of insurance in the south- 
eastern states is most pertinent evidence of the devel- 
opment and prosperity of those states. In 1900 outside of 
moderate activity in New Orleans and Richmond, the 
existence of almost innumerable small fraternals and 
assessment associations, insurance was practically non- 


existent. 


Today there are in the southeastern states alone more 
than 50 life insurance companies in active operation and 
about 23 of them show over a hundred million dollars 
of insurance in force. Moreover, more new stock ‘ire 
and casualty companies have been organized than in an\ 
other section of the United States. They are pursuing 
business aggressively and have a modern approach to 
underwriting principles and practices. 

The south has found itself insurance-wise and_ will 
improve its position through the years. With the life 
insurance companies building so soundly, property in-ur- 
ance-minded investors will not be averse to sponsor ng 
ventures in this field of underwriting. This despite the 
fact that the problems are diverse and prospective pro‘its 


unforeseeable. 
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el|ln Action 


IRE losses in the United States, according to the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 

ers, amounted to $404.653.000 for the first six months of 1952. This is an increase of 
$17 million or 4.4 per cent over the fire losses of the first six months of 1951. The 
losses in June of this year were also an increase over the 195] amount, totaling $58,- 
585,000 and were 3.9 per cent over the losses suffered in June 1951. 

The Journal of Commerce Daily Fire Records which aggregates 335 fires and prop- 
erty losses of $23,814,800 for June, indicate that while there were more fires, causing 
a loss of $10,000 or more in the west with a total of 116 losses, the total waste was 
greatest on the Pacific Coast with 59 fires having an average of $120,000 for total losses 
of $6,968,500. The destruction of a B-36 Super-Bomber in San Diego, with an esti- 
mated fire loss of $3,500,000 was the prime influence on this high loss record. There 
were four fires in the east, 3 in the west, and 1 on the Pacific Coast each of which ac- 
counted for $500,000 or more in property loss. 

With the automobile exacting a heavy drain on the resources of the property insur- 
ance companies, it is disheartening to learn that fire losses, as well, are on the in- 
crease. Of course, the inflated values of real property has a contributing influence on 
the estimated fire loss results. However, fire is waste viewed from any approach, and 
a replacement problem would seem to indicate that the economic values involved in 
the $404 million of destroyed property would easily be estimated at a billion dollars 
or more. 

Fire protection and fire prevention efforts have been a mighty salutary influence in 
the upbuilding of America and its industrial well being. No abatement in the vigor of the 
fight against fire on any front therefore, can be tolerated if this record and influence 
be continued. Otherwise its destructive force will bring a burden to the people and to 
the insurance companies as heavy as they now bear through the careless and unwise 


BTV Callen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 








operation of the automobile. 


Something | 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, few of the 32 men who 
met in Memphis to form the Million Dollar Round 
Table, could have stated their objective with exactitude. 
All of us, however, recognized the value of a target— 
had tasted enough of success to know that it is flavored 
with the salt of responsibility as well as the spice of 


accomplishment. 
When we decided to formalize our achievement, our 
polic\ holders and beneficiaries expected more of us; we 


were challenged to live up to and beyond their expecta- 
tions. Our business associates looked to us for more 
leadership; we were impelled by their confidence to 
respond. Our communities called upon us for civic leader- 
ship: we became more active participants in the broader 
business world with the obligation of better citizenship. 
Atter twenty-five years, I treasure increasingly the 
hono» of serving as your first chairman—twenty-five event- 
ful yoars, during which our business, no less than our- 
selve- and our ideals, has been tested by boom, depres- 
sion, war and inflation. 
We: look forward with confidence to the next twenty- 
five years! 
Paut F. Ciark, President 
John Hancock 


Something y 


At the beginning of this century the southeastern 
group of states, from an insurance company 
standpoint, were not too active. 


The Insurance Year Book records but two life 
companies; thirty-five stock fire insurance companies, 
and six mutuals. 


The Life Insurance Company of Virginia with one 
million dollars of assets: and twenty-five million dol- 
lars of life insurance in force, was outstanding. 


There were ten stock fire companies in Louisiana 
with assets of four million and a premium volume of 
almost 1.7 million dollars. Virginia had seven stock 
and two mutual companies with total assets of five 
million dollars. Georgia had two stock and one 
mutual company, with assets of $2.5 million and pre- 
miums of $500,000. There were nou recorded casualty 
companies in the south in 1900. 


Perhaps the status of the insurance business re- 
flected the general industrial situation in the south 
with New Orleans and Richmond as the two out- 
standing cities in trade and enterprise. 

The half century has been one of general prosperity 
and progress for the cities of the southeast. 
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THE 
SPEGTATOR’S 
VIEW 


-.- editerial 

comments and notes on 
various articles you will 
find as you go through 


this month’s issue 


The Southeast 
NSURANCE trade journalism has 


recorded the growth of the Ameri- 
can insurance scene from its modest 
beginning after the Revolutionary War 
to its present stature as the giant 
among American business enterprises. 
The pages of THe Spectator, going 
back to its founding issue in 1868, have 
faithfully recorded the steps leading to 
the development of insurance as we 
know it today. 

Sectional trends have been carefully 
analyzed by Tue Spectator editors 
through the years. Insurance ideas and 
plans from all parts of our nation have 
been interpreted in these pages. This 
month THe SpEcTATOR presents a spe- 
cial section devoted to insurance in the 
southeastern part of the country. 

Economist and businessman have 
watched the great growth of the South 
in a period that reaches just beyond a 
decade. The agricultural benefits of 
the South, long the important consider- 
ation in its way of life, has had to 
share honors with the expanding indus- 
trial growth that now characterizes the 
area. 
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The productivity of the Southland, 
tuned to its industrial tasks during the 
past world conflict, has gained impetus 
in a post-war era that sees our domes- 
tic, foreign and military needs being 
met by the industries of our nation at 
an unprecedented rate. This could 
never have been done had the South not 
assumed the important role it now plays 
in our industrial production. From a 
novice in this particular field it has 
assumed a contending position for 
leadership in industry and at the same 
time has maintained its leading agri- 
cultural position. 

This is, of course, due to the talents 
of a people that have been nurtured in 
a tradition and heritage of great his- 
torical consequence. The heirs of the 
gallant gentlemen and lovely ladies 
who typified the South of years ago, are 
making their own history as they adapt 
themselves to the great industrial trend 
now coursing through the southern 
states. 

Vital as always, in the growth now 
being experienced, is the insurance 
business, as ever a source of protec- 
tion for both lives and property and a 
most prominent investor in the enter- 
prises of the Southeast. Alert and ag- 
gressive are the men who guide the 
destinies of the insurance capital en- 
trusted to their stewardship. The fol- 
lowing pages give testimony to both 
their efforts and their ideas. 


Few businessmen are in a position 
to evaluate the economic and indus- 
trial growth of the South as are the 
insurance executives whose companies 
are domiciled in this area. A feature 
of THe Spectator’s study of insurance 
in Southeastern United States is the 
viewpoint prepared for this issue by 
the presidents of leading life and prop- 
erty companies who have served the 
Southland well. 


Their commentaries on the state of 
the business in their area and observa- 
tions on economic trends will be of 
considerable value to all insurance men. 


THE Spectator’s statistical depart- 
ment has prepared some _ interesting 
studies on various phases of insurance 
activity in the South. Besides an analy- 
sis of insurance by lines, our statis- 
ticians present mortality trends, tables 
and graphs on economic gains, a study 
of the automobile record, and many 
more interesting items that round out 
this picture of the South that we pre- 
sent to you. 


The business spotlight is on the 
South. As the per capita income of its 
people increases, they will afford them- 
selves the advantages of a more com- 
plete insurance program. You will see 
in the pages to follow, how insurance 
has progressed below the Mason-Dixon 
line. Evident also is the insurance po- 


tential of the section. The expaniing 
economy will mean an increasing teed 
for the services that can alone be »er- 
formed through insurance. 

Our statistical department has pre- 
pared a comprehensive study of the 
gains made by insurance—both prop- 
erty and life—through the past |allf- 
century. The most significant gains are 
indicated in the statistics for the »ast 
decade which give evidence of insur- 
ance’s vital role in the economy oi the 
South. The related features of insur- 
ance, the mortality trends, the factor 
of the motor vehicle, are all pari of 
this study that THe Spectator has 
accomplished. 

We believe that this Southea-tern 
section will prove to be a valuable 
asset to insurance men everywhere. 


Larceny Unlimited 


E believe that one of the finest ar- 

ticles written on the abuses result- 
ing from automobile physical damage 
claims appears in this issue. Written 
exclusively for THE Spectator by Mark 
M. Hart, president, American Plan 
Corporation, the article points out the 
reasons why auto physical damage rates 
have soared so high. 

It’s not the accident rate alone that 
results in the continued rate increases 
but a dishonest minority who deliber- 
ately and maliciously “jack up” or fab- 
ricate claims. As a result, insurance 
companies are forced to pay out mil- 
lions of dollars representing losses in 
excess of actual automobile physical 
damages. 

Mr. Hart groups these individuals— 
assured, adjuster and repairman—into 
a group he chooses to call “Larceny 
Unlimited.” 

Knowing well that the majority of 
assureds, adjusters and repairmen suffer 
at the hands of the small, unscrupulous 
group, American Plan’s President de- 
picts by illustration how these individ- 
uals force claim payments to which they 
have no moral right. It is Mr. Hart's 
purpose to awaken the public by means 
of an educational program to com))at an 
evil which, if it were to remain ul 
checked, could result in even more seti- 
ous consequences to the policyholders. 

The author is of the opinion that an 
irate citizenry, realizing what the rig- 
ging of claims is doing to their nsur- 
ance costs, can be the most efiective 
means of minimizing this larceny—® 
flected in the high rates they are now 
paying. 

“Larceny Unlimited” — such |; the 
title of Mr. Hart’s article—could |e the 
rallying cry needed to start the cam 
paign rolling. We commend it t« your 
study and we make a predictior that 
the entire automobile insurance bust 
ness will do the same. 
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‘Weather’ Report 


Forecast for entire Southeastern In- 
surance Area: Continued clear with 
rising business barometer. Winds of 
opportunity steadily increasing from 
South to Southeast. 

Although predictors of our rain-or- 
shine weather have all the machines 
and miracles of modern science to aid 
them, this insurance-weather forecast is 
even more accurate. In ours, all guess- 
ing is eliminated by known facts. .. . 
Cold statistics that cannot be denied! 

Let’s take a glance at just a few: 
From 1940 to 1952, life insurance in 
force in Florida increased 258 per 
cent while that of the United States in- 
creased only 103 per cent. Almost 
every other Southeastern state main- 
tained this same ratio, so we bettered 
the nation by 155 per cent. During the 
20 years prior to 1949, Southern banks 
increased their resources 242 per cent, 
compared to a national average of only 
135 per cent. During relatively this 
same period, insurance companies of 
the South gained 300 per cent in assets 
while companies outside gained only 
175 per cent. 

This expansion still progresses. In- 
dustrially, the Southeast has taken 
giant strides with no indication of a 
slack in pace. During the past ten 
years, more than 16,000 new factories 
were built in the South! More than 


1,250,000 jobs in manufacturing! Just 
in the past few months, Raleigh, where 
Occidental’s Home Office is situated, 
has secured plants of American Woolen 
and Westinghouse Electric Company. 
Right now, giant installations of the 
Armed Services dot the landscape and 
more are being built. Giant defense 
plants are reaching skyward from their 
foundations. Workers are pouring into 
the Southeast with their families. 
Farmers of our agriculturally rich 
lands are swinging away from the old 
one-crop system. Yields are greater and 
profits are greater than ever before. 
The formula which we use in pre- 
dicting our “insurance weather” is very 
simple. In any given area, the amount 
of insurance sold is directly propor- 
tional to the number of people and the 
amount of income within the area. Fit 
the Southeast into this formula—more 
people than ever before; greater in- 
come than ever before—and you have 
this answer. . . . There’s more insur- 
ance to be sold than ever before! 
Yes, more people are here, more 
money is here than ever before. “Fair 
weather” is predicted. So if you’re look- 
ing west, young man, check your in- 
surance weather vane. . . you'll find it 
has swung SOUTH ... the grass is 
greener on your side of the fence! 
We of Peninsular and of Occidental 
have always had unlimited faith in 
the development of the Southeast. We 
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E. L. PHILIPS 


have watched this Southern economic 
porridge begin to simmer. We have 
tried to ready ourselves for the treat 
we knew was soon to come. Both Penin- 
sular and Occidental have new Home 
Office buildings on the way which will 
double our present space and allow 
more efficient operation of every depart- 
ment. But, this economic porridge has 
come to a boil so quickly, it’s ready 
before we have the table set! .. . and 
we find many companies in the same 
kitchen. 

However, we must keep step with this 
Southeastern Boom. We must face the 
fact that our prospect lists have not 
only increased in quantity but also 
quality. So, in addition to expansion 
we must step-up our training programs 
to improve the quality of our sales 
forces. It’s a big job for us, but so im- 
portant as to warrant plenty of mid- 
night oil. If we follow the easier path 
of devoting all time and energies to 
extra volume, sacrificing quality of ser- 
vice, we'll forsake the standards of in- 
surance we've been building, and will 
suffer a lower ratio of insurance sold. 

Laurence F. Lee 

President 

Occidental Life 
Peninsular Life 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


Florida's Development 


We in the Gulf Life Insurance Com. 
pany are, of course, firm believers ia 
the South. Our trademark has always 
been “A Southern Institution.” We 
have watched the accelerated growtli o! 
the South during the period which our 
company has been growing. Regardless 
of the outcome of the coming election. 
the South’s relative position in the na- 
tional economy should be favorable. 
Recently Mr. Truman asserted in 2 
speech in Arkansas that a change in 
administration would react unfavorably 
to the South. The average soutiiern 
business man will not agree with this 
statement. 

The South’s development really be- 
gan at the end of World War I when 
soldiers training in southern camps 
realized the natural advantages to be 
found here. As they returned to make 
their homes here, industry naturally {ol- 
lowed. World War II repeated the 
process. 

We in Florida have enjoyed «ve? 
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faster growth than the rest of the sec- 
tions. Possibly because being a newer 
state we had further to go. However, 
as a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, I will have to claim that we had 
even more to offer than our sister states. 
Barring further real or fancied national 
emergencies, and assuming that the 
socialistic movement is nearing the end, 
the next ten years should compare 
favorably with the past ten. 

Insurance-wise, the following figures 
tell a remarkable story of Florida’s 
development: 


Life insurance in force 1940, 
$1,036,535,077 
Life insurance in force 1950, 
$3,343,168,137 
Per cent increase, 222.52% 
Life insurance in force 1951, 
$3,785,000,000 
Premium Income 1940, 
$ 36,005.64 
Premium Income 1950, 
$ 103,930.019 
Per cent increase, 188% 
E. L. Phillips 
President 


Gulf Life 


Industry Makes Changes 


Good insurance prospects are those 
who can think intelligently about their 
needs. They can think seriously about 
insurance as it is presented to them as 
a solution to their problems. As a per- 
son’s living standards are maintained or 
raised he can easily become a good 
prospect for life insurance. Throughout 
the South living standards are getting 
better and the prospects for its future 
growth are exceedingly encouraging. 

According to the American Institute 
for Economic Research, on future 
growth, eleven states received the top 
rating and five of these are in the 
South. 

Industry is changing our quiet old 
towns into bustling cities with vastly 
Increased payrolls. In the past two 
decades the South has gained 250,000 
farm owners. The South’s climate and 
high producing pasture lands can well 
make it the leading area for cattle rais- 
ing in the United States. In fact, nine 
of the ten top states in the nation show- 
ing cattle gains are in the South. 

Whenever wood, soft or hard, is cut 
the land is replanted to keep the lum- 


ber and paper businesses with a splen- 
did and continuous potential. The life 
insurance companies can hope for an 
increasing market in the South because 
the South itself is increasing in higher 
incomes, higher population, and higher 
standards of living. 

P. K. Lutken 

President 

Lamar Life 


Educational Program 


Insurance, with other industries, is 
taking its rightful position in the great- 
est wealth producing area of the United 
States, the South, Southeast and South- 
west, and insurance companies domi- 
ciled in this area are enjoying the bene- 
fits resulting from new and expanding 
industries locating in this area which 
affords a wealth of natural resources, 
plentiful labor and climatic conditions 
of a nature that makes year-around 
operations possible at a minimum cost. 
As a result, this area is rapidly increas- 
ing in population and the per capita 
income has increased proportionately, 
all of which produces a large reservoir 
of buying power. 

Insurance companies domiciled in 
this great wealth producing area are 
fully cognizant of the opportunity thus 
afforded and through expanding agency 
personnel, modern training technique, 
institutional policies specially formu- 





P, K. LUTKEN 


lated in keeping with present day 
conditions to better serve individual re- 
quirements, are receiving the recog- 
nition and confidence rightfully de- 
served. From experience, I have learned 
that the life blood of an insurance com- 
pany is its agency organization. An 
enthusiastic, well informed and highly 
trained agency organization will render 
recognized service to individuals and 
communities alike, thereby assuring the 
company’s prestige and _ continued 
growth. 

The recruiting, training and carrying 
through of an educational program for 
sales representatives of companies lo- 
cated in this area and often referred to 
as the “smaller companies” is becoming 
more and more standardized. We have 
found it more advantageous to recruit 
from persons without previous insur- 
ance experience who are ambitious, 
with present responsibilities and willing 
to accept greater ones. This type of 
person is quick to recognize the oppor- 
tunities within our companies and are 
anxious to render clients the superior 
service they have learned the com- 
panies domiciled in this area can give. 
It is my judgment that the South, 
Southeast and Southwest is fast being 
recognized as a “new frontier” with 
unlimited opportunities. 

W. E. Darby 
President 
National Old Line 
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Meeting the Need 


Insurance is a cornerstone in the 
American way of life, enabling men to 
mobilize capital for expansion of their 
various enterprises by eliminating fear 
and providing a bulwark of physical 
and spiritual stability against life’s haz- 
ards. It is with a deep feeling of pride 
that our Southern companies are taking 
their places beside our Northern neigh- 
bors in developing conservative, well- 
managed companies to meet this need. 
Our great Southern States are increas- 
ing their population very materially as 
foreign trade with Latin American 
countries becomes greater and our 
climatic conditions beckon to industry 
by providing economical operation 
throughout the entire year. As the ma- 
terial value of man’s investments in 
Southern properties climb, the insur- 
ance market must of necessity keep 
pace and we predict that the growth of 
the Southeastern companies will paral- 
lel this vast Southern market. 

There was recently brought to my 
attention a line of 111 fire, casualty 
and life insurance companies whose 
home offices are located in the South- 
eastern states. Of these, 66 were 
founded during the past twenty years. 
The aggregate resources of these com- 
panies approximated three billion dol- 
lars and the premiums written by these 
companies during the year 1951 were 
in excess of six hundred thirty million 
dollars. In every state in this country, 
Southeastern companies will be found 
licensed and doing business. 

Joseph Weintraub 
President 
American Title 


Future Looks Bright 


Twenty-five years ago the South was 
considered largely an agrarian com- 
munity with a minimum of manufac- 
turing and very limited banking and 
insurance facilities. 

As the South began to diversify its 
crops and enlarge its manufacturing 
interests, it became a more attractive 
market for both the banking and insur- 
ance businesses. Today statistics show 
the South is making more real progress 
than any other section of the country. 
This may be because the South had 
farther to go; but, nevertheless, it is 
now a thriving section of the country 
and attracting more and more indus- 
tries beset by unstable labor conditions 
and prohibitive production costs. 

These new industries require new 
capital and, of course, provide an in- 
creasing insurance market. The insur- 
ance companies, both foreign and 
domestic, have for the most part found 
the various state insurance departments 
very cooperative, and the rates—par- 
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ticularly in the fire lines—are much 
more attractive than in some other 
sections of the country. 

The future of the South looks bright 
indeed and offers one of the best spots 
in the country for insurance companies 
on the lookout for expanding markets. 

J. Ratterree 
President 
The Dixie Fire & Casualty 


Pride and Optimism 


There is a growing feeling of pride 
and optimism in the Southland. [n our 
home state of Arkansas, percentage 
gain during the past decade has ex- 
ceeded by several times the national 
gain in per capita income, retail sales, 
value of manufactured goods, new con- 
struction, bank deposits, and farm and 
livestock income. That we are still far 
from our goal is indicated by the state- 
ment of a ranking research scientist— 

“The state of Arkansas has more 

possibilities, more assets to devel- 

op, and more potentialities than 
any other state in the southland.” 

The opportunity to change Arkansas 
from a primarily agricultural to a bal- 
anced farm-factory economy came dur- 
ing the war. War plants employed thou- 
sands and forced mechanization of farm 
labor. After the war, returning soldiers 
found jobs in converted war plants en- 
gaged in civilian production. Today, 
Arkansas is enjoying her share of the 
new industrial revolution of the South. 
With our favorable labor supply, vast 
natural resources, comfortable climate 
and low cost of living, we are attracting 
new and decentralized industry. All of 
these things are indicative of the broad- 
ening opportunity for selling the ser- 
vices of life insurance to an enlight- 
ened, industrious and _ prosperous 
people. 

Elmo Walker 
President 
Union Life 


Population Growth 


It is common knowledge that the 
economy of the South, once principally 
agricultural, has become more and more 
dependent upon industry and com- 
merce. It is, perhaps, not so generally 
known how rapidly this transition has 
accelerated in recent years. 

In such fields as construction, manu- 
facturing, mining, utilities, finance and 
the distributive trades, this section of 
the country has developed at greater 
rate than in the United States as a 
whole, phenomenal as that has been. 
It is demonstrable, statistically, that the 
South is now taking its rightful place 
in the national economic picture. 

For obvious reasons, this section’s 
per capita income has been and still is. 





below the national level. But the gap 
is narrowing and in recent years this 
income has increased at a rate greater 
than the country as a whole. 

To these criteria of development must 
be added the growth in population. 
Since 1930 the South has had an in- 
crease in population of more than nine 
million people—about 22 per cent 

The full potentialities of the South 
have only partially been realized. ‘hers 
is every reason to assume that its recent 
history is but the beginning of ever 
greater expansion. If these trends con- 
tinue, as I believe they will, the pros- 
pects of the South as an insurance 
market are excellent. 

Robert E. Henley 
President 
The Life of Virginia 


Economic Progress 


The incentive for growth and develop- 
ment in all types of business is greater 
today than ever before in the history 
of our independence, and especially is 
this true in the southeastern states. 
Many industrial agencies and manu- 
facturing plants have found it both 
feasible and profitable to set up their 
workshops in these southeastern states 
in order to be near the sources ol 
supply for their own industries. Many 
cotton mills and woolen mills have 
found such a move a profitable one. 
The pulp industry is attracting many 
new interests and industries in the 
South, as is the phosphate industry 
which has shown rapid growth in the 
past decade. New fields are being 
opened up to agriculture and agricul- 
tural products. Naturally, all this 
growth has brought about a great in 
crease in population. Economic prog: 
ress, however, is not merely indicated 
by the money that people get in the 
form of income, by the money they 
have in the bank, and what they put 
back for a rainy day. It may be inter- 
preted more materialisticaHy through 
the cash registers of the country. 2 
buying power. Through this increase i 
population and buying power, new de 
mands are being made by the individual 
worker for himself and his fami'y fo! 
protection and security through the 
channels of insurance. Whenever « ma? 
takes out an insurance policy, o! whal- 
ever type or form, he is usually rided 
by a protective instinct and fe: this 


reason, if no other, there is undo: tedly 
a great future in these states © the 
southwest for the sale of life ins: «nce: 
for annuities, pension plans; for ‘state 


planning; for accident and heal': cov 


erage and for the many other ty.“s 
personal and business insurance 
O. R. Jackson 
President 
Postal Life & Ca salt) 
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Gives Figures 


Within the past decade industrial 
activity in the southeastern states has, 
generally speaking, progressed more 
rapidly than in other sections of the 
country. The natural result has been 
an increased demand for all forms of 
insurance, but I shall confine these com- 
ments to the fidelity and surety lines in 
which we specialize. 

Currently, fidelity and surety pre- 
miums produced in the southeastern 
states represent about 15 per cent of 
the total country-wide production. Dur- 
ing the past ten years surety premiums 
in this area have increased about 122 
per cent compared with the country- 
wide increase of 103 per cent. Fidelity 
premiums have increased 34 per cent 
in contrast to a country-wide increase 
of 27 per cent. While these increases 
are substantial, | feel that they do not 
fully reflect the potentialities of the 
market open to us in the southeastern 
states. 

In an area where existing businesses 
are undergoing rapid expansion and 
many new enterprises are being estab- 
lished, the agent’s responsibility to his 
clients extends far beyond the sale of 
needed protection. He must ever be 
on the alert to see that coverages are 
increased and broadened to keep pace 
with changing conditions. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of fidelity 
bonds. 

We hail the industrial development 
of the South. We as an industry must 
meet fully the challenge it presents. 

B. H. Mercer 

President 

Fidelity and Deposit 
of Maryland 


It's True About Dixie 


Never before in life insurance history 
have the directing heads of companies 
been as acutely aware of the impor- 
tance of the availability of potential 
developing markets as a determining 
factor in long-range planning. Anyone 
who looks at the South cannot help but 
be amazed at the future business pros- 
perity which this area pinpoints, for 
with dazzling speed the economy of the 
South is being transformed by tremen- 
dous ‘evelopments in industry, agri- 
cultur and commerce. Today the 
South can point with pride to the 
world’s largest airplane plant under 


ome roc! . . . the world’s largest com- 
merciai airport . .. the world’s largest 


alcoho! plant . . . the world’s largest 
aluminum plant and plate mill . . . the 
world’. largest blast furnace . . . the 
world’s largest chinaware plant 

the world’s largest bituminous coal 
mine . the world’s largest lumber 
mill... the world’s largest oil refinery 
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. . . the world’s largest rayon plant 
. . . the world’s largest stainless steel 
plant! 

And this is but a small fraction of 
the total list. The important inference 
from this roll call from the “world’s 
largest” is that industry is decentraliz- 
ing and that the South is being accepted 
by industrialists as the nation’s favorite 
region for new opportunity and growth. 
Capital has been pouring into this 
region for the past 15 years. With the 
some 10 billion dollars’ worth of new 
production plants built in the South 
since 1941, the last 10 years have 
brought more industrial advances in 
this region than were made from 1900 
to 1940. 

A tremendous industrial development 
in large and small processing plants is 
under way in all of the 17 states recog- 
nized as comprising the South. Leaders 
of the South are now alert to oppor- 
tunities to develop greater facilities for 
transforming basic materials into use- 
ful articles and have grown impatient 
with making only one profit from raw 
materials. The processing profit, whic! 
has long been the economic monopoly 
of the North, is moving southward with 
ever-growing momentum, and an im- 
pressive fact is that much of the new 
capital for this processing is coming 
from Southerners for the first time. 

Revolutionary advances in agricul- 
ture have resulted in a new agricultural 
empire. Chiefly agrarian for many 
years, Southern economy has aban- 
doned its traditional leader with reluc- 
tance, for Soil and South have been 
almost synonymous in economic con- 
ception, but to say that farming is on 
its way out is to speak without knowl- 
edge. While 1939 sales of farm prod- 
ucts were $3,709,000,000, the value of 
its sales had increased to $5,191,000,000 
in 1951. based on 1939 prices. 

Based on such indices as percentage 
increases in per capita income pay- 
ments, percentage increases in total 
income payments, percentage increases 
in total business volume, and_ other 
criteria, it is evident that it is true what 
they say about Dixie! The amazing 
things you hear about the Southland 
these days are not “tall tales.” The 
“song of the South” is the enthusiastic 
chatter of riveting guns as new fac- 
tories go up. It’s the steady him 0! 
countless machines turning out manu- 
factured products of all kinds. Because 
this is the music of the modern ‘)ixie. 
it is also the music of life insu*ance 
on the march. 

In short, this frontier calls urgently 
to those farseeing life insurance me? 
who would make the most of tli: e* 
panding horizons of tomorrow. ine 
hundred sixty-seven thousand, ‘ire 
hundred and sixty-eight square mics 0 
opportunity are available for lii> i” 
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surance to join hand in hand with every 
other segment of Southern economy to 
prove that the man looking for an 
expanding life insurance market will 
“look ahead—look South!” 

R. D. Lowry 

President 

National Equity Life 


Agricultural Revolution 


Those of us residing within the so- 
called Southeastern Area of our nation 
have witnessed both an industrial and 
agricultural revolution within the last 
two or three decades. This unparalleled 
expansion seems to have been greatly 
accelerated since the close of World 
War Il and promises even greater 
growth and development for the future. 
During this period the business of Life 
Insurance has moved forward by leaps 
and bounds. I would say that the steady 
rise of per capita income of the 30-odd 
million people residing within the area 
comprises the most single significant 
fact in connection with the growth of 
life insurance individual holdings. 

This augurs wel] for the future. We 
are, indeed, proud of the records of 
both our domestic companies as well as 
out-of-area companies operating within 
our Southeastern borders. The actual 
results, as revealed by the figures at 
the close of last year’s operations, are 
convincing as well as inspiring. 

Cecil Woods 
President 
The Volunteer State Life 


For Free Enterprise 


There is no substitute for honesty, 
hard work and thrift in building a 
business, a state, or a nation. Any state 
or section that has people with these 
attributes and has sound, decent gov- 
ernment is of necessity a place of 
opportunity for the private insurance 
business, 

The people in the South are opposed 
to socialism and communism, and are 
willing to give a day’s work for a 
day’s pay. Our company operates ex- 
clusively in South Carolina, and we 
are proud and happy to see that new 
industries are coming to our state, be- 
Cause our people and our state govern- 
ment are friendly to free enterprise and 
believe and act to show their belief, 
that both the employer and the em- 
ploye» should be treated fairly. 

The insurance business is a free 
€nterjirise business. The people of 


South Carolina have found that insur- 
ance companies can be trusted. Many 
of them know that the only real security 
that they have is their insurance. The 
provement in education and in the 
°pportunity to work in a state in a 
section that has grown by leaps and 


bounds has furnished the money to 
enable these people to purchase insur- 
ance. 
With good, hard-working people and 

a sound state government that is friend- 
ly to free enterprise, and an expand- 
ing agricultural and industrial econ- 
omy, we believe that the opportunity 
for the insurance industry is an ex- 
cellent opportunity, and will continue 
to improve as the resources of the 
South continue to grow. 

C. E. McCants 

President 

Public Savings Life 


Two Qualifications 


For the past fifty-three years, North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been a part of the develop- 
ment of the South. It has contributed 
to this growth by servicing the needs 
of its policyholders and by investing 
its funds in Southern projects. Today, 
the Old South, “The land of cotton and 
sharecropping,” is the fastest chang- 
ing region in the United States. 

In visiting our districts, which for 
the most part are located in the South, 
I have seen the expansion of modern 
factories. Since World War II, billions 
have been invested in Southern indus- 
tries. To the life insurance companies 
operating in the South this program is 
good news. 

Our market is ever widening be- 
cause of steady and diversified em- 
ployment and good pay. We in the life 
insurance industry know that there are 
two basic qualifications for the pur- 
chase of our commodity—ability to pass 
underwriting requirements and ability 
to pay premiums. This New South 
means the decline of many of our so- 
cial problems, hence improved risks 
from which to select. Higher income 
means our insuring public can more 
adequately capitalize their human life 
values. I am convinced. however, if 
we are to serve this market well, we 
must have more trained career under- 
writers. 

C. C. Spaulding 
President 
North Carolina Mutual Life 


Vital Factors 


Farm property insurance needs are 
rapidly increasing in Arkansas. Con- 
struction of modern farm buildings of 
various types has produced an ever- 
increasing demand for our insurance. 
During the thirty years of our experi- 
ence, since its organization in 1922, I 
have observed a steady increase in our 
coverage, due to good service, improved 
policy contracts, satisfactory adjust- 
ment and payment of all losses to our 
farm mutual policyholders. 


The progressive farm property owner 
is well informed and knows that the 
protection afforded by good insurance 
policy contracts is desirable and neces- 
sary. 

Agricultural developments and cli- 
matic conditions in Arkansas have at- 
tracted to our state many investors who 
have good financial ability. They have 
given very great aid to the farming 
enterprise—our chief pursuit. 

Good highways have been developed 
in our state and many tourists are 
brought in contact with our natural 
resources, and a large number return 
as investors in our farms. 

These factors which I have pointed 
out increase the great need of our in- 
surance service. Our potential sales of 
insurance are currently very good. 

H. O. Davis 

Director 

Washington County Farmers 
Mutual 


Land of Promise 


The South today is no longer “the 
land of cotton” but the land of promise. 
Especially is this true of the promise 
offered for life insurance—not only in 
sales opportunitties but in investment 
possibilities. Great industrial strides 
made in the southeastern states in the 
last five years are indications of what 
lies ahead. New records of progress are 
set daily. There is a definite movement 
of rural folk into cities as farming be- 
comes increasingly mechanized, hydro- 
electric power waxes, and defense 
plants spread. And each new industry 
that moves into or springs up within 
this-vibrant area brings more people 
who want, need, and have the money 
to buy life insurance. 

The growth of southern-headquar- 
tered companies during the last decade 
is spectacular, but not astounding. It is 
merely a move toward the solution of a 
problem which long has burdened the 
southeastern states: how to finance tre- 
mendous expansion without becoming 
economic vassals to other sections of 
the nation. In my opinion, the south- 
east has greater possibility for rapid 
advancement as an insurance market 
than any other section of the country. 

R. H. Dobbs, Jr. 
President 
Life of Georgia 


Picture Changed 


It is apparent to experts and lay- 
men alike that the South is alive with 
new enterprise. With this development 
the entire Southern community has 
been revitalized and stimulated. New 
plants, new buildings, new houses are 
everywhere. Likewise, the Southern 
farm has enjoyed expansion. 

This marked trend has forced a 
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fresh appraisal of the insurance pic- 
ture. No longer can the Southland be 
classified as a blighted area. Southern 
problems demand attention. So strong 
is this demand that Southern companies 
have been organized to give full and 
adequate attention to the need. 

These companies are geared to ser- 
vice of the area’s requirements and 
have dedicated their full facilities to 
this fertile field. Growth of Southern 
property insurance companies has only 
begun. 

Dixie can look forward to an expand- 
ing economy whereby Southern insur- 
ance will receive paramount attention 
from underwriters everywhere and more 
particularly from their native carriers 
who will prove THE CLOSER YOU 
ARE TO THE SOURCE OF YOUR 
BUSINESS, THE BETTER SERVICE 
YOU PROVIDE. 

J. Potter 
President 
Cherokee Insurance 


Look South 


In recent years as we have witnessed 
the unveiling of the “new” South, some 
of us have been more impressed pos- 
sibly than others with the picture the 
“new” South presents and the oppor- 
tunities created for the insurance indus- 
tries by the “change of face” that has 
taken place. 

Diversified farming, increased indus- 
trialization, more shipping. higher 
wages, better standards of living. all 
have given the South new life and have 
generated a new frontier buzzing with 
opportunity. All of these factors which 
have contributed to the remarkable up- 
surge in the South’s relative position 
of importance have been accompanied 
by elements favorable to considera- 
tion by insurance companies of the 
possibility of expansion in the South. 
Better living conditions should have a 
marked effect on mortality which has 
been high in many areas. The poten- 
tial market for new business may at 
the moment appear to some to be swol- 
len, but in fact has actually grown so 
rapidly that it is deceptive in appear- 
ance. 

Those companies which at one time 
deliberated the potential market of the 
South and hesitated to expand in that 
direction may do well to reconsider on 
the basis of current conditions. Those 
companies which are operating casual- 
ly in the South may do well to labor 
the possibility of increasing the pace 
of their operations. 

Get the facts about the “new” South 
and you too will want to—‘Look 
South.” 

John T. Acree, Jr. 
President 
Lincoln Income Liie 


Go South 


A modern Horace Greeley might 
well advise the young men of this gen- 
eration to look toward the South. 

Economically, the South is on the 
march. It is moving more and more 
into a place of prominence in the busi- 
ness life of the nation. Once it was 
chiefly agricultural, but of late, the 
trend toward industrialization has been 
readily evident. The South is becom- 
ing a more balanced economic unit.. 

In the past decade, production of 
goods by private enterprise in the South 
has doubled, an increase exceeding 
that of the nation as a whole. Per 
capita income in the South has risen at 
a faster pace than the rest of the coun- 
try. Census figures indicate that most 
of the Southern states realized sharp 
gains in population between 1940 and 
1950. 

These factors—greater industrial out- 
put, increased personal income, and an 
enlarged population—point to a South 
of greater business opportunity, to a 
South with increasing financial re- 
sources, and to a South with a rising 
standard of living. 

These conditions speak for them- 
selves. The South as an _ insurance 
market is one of steadily growing op- 
portunity. The outlook in the South 
is bright. 

R. V. Hatcher 
President 
Atlantic Life 


Life Sales Up 


Business conditions in the Southeast- 
ern states are excellent. This section is 
one of the best agricultural parts of the 
United States. In recent years, indus- 
tries which had already been located 
in the Southeastern states have greatly 
expanded their operations and a vast 
number of new industries have e-tab- 
lished new plants, so that, added to the 
wonderful agricultural background. this 
section has a great diversity in its in- 
dustrial development. This diversity 
should prove a very stabilizing {actor 
in the future prosperity of this section. 

The sales of life insurance are <real- 
ly increasing as the result of the agti- 
cultural and industrial prosperity. 5incé 
the early 30’s, up to date, the dollars 
invested in life insurance have een 
hurt by inflation and the declinin. pur 
chasing power of the dollar. It :- ™) 
opinion that we are now, or will = rtly 
be, at the peak of inflation and in- ead 
of the dollar becoming cheaper, w: will 
see a reversal in the inflationary - »iral. 
which will increase the purcl:sing 
power of the dollar. I believe thi will 
turn out to be true, because of the enor 
mous natural resources of our co try 
and its wonderful production faci: '!¢s. 
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and the hope that we will see economy 
in the operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. If this is correct, the money 
placed in insurance now will buy future 
American dollars with greater purchas- 
ing power than at the present time. 

Howard Holderness 

President 

Jefferson Standard Life 


Insurance Business Up 


I feel that the South is developing 
very fast in industries which are lo- 
cating here because of good weather 
conditions and better labor situations. 

More of these industries are being 
moved from Northern and Eastern 
cities because of these facts and there 
is more room for expansion in outlying 
areas close to the large cities which 
appears to be very necessary these days 
as nearly all manufacturing industries 
have to supply parking space for their 
employees as many of them come to 
work in limousines. 

In former years health conditions 
were not as good in the South as in the 
North and East but medical science has 
overcome this and the insurance com- 
panies recognize this and now make no 
distinction in the insurance as to resi- 
dence or travel. I think all insurance 
companies have shown perceptible in- 
creases in their business in the South 
during the past few years and the out- 
look for the future is very promising: 

Crawford H. Ellis 
President 
Pan-American Life 


Tremendous Activity 


During the past 25 years it has been 
my pleasure to note, with pride and a 
great deal of satisfaction, the tremen- 
dous activity of the southern insurance 
companies. 

In the South we have developed many 
large insurance centers, such as Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Greensboro and Dallas. 
The insurance business having devel- 
oped so rapidly in the South, a great 
many of these companies have become 
giant institutions and now serve many 
million of southern people. It is my 
pinion that this growth will continue 
and thet the southern companies will 
play ay important part in the economic 
life of the south. 

The southeast is becoming more and 
more heavily industrialized, providing 
more «mployment and better wages. 
This in turn means improved living 
conditions with a corresponding in- 
‘rease in the concept of savings and 
Protection. I believe the insurance 
market should be extremely good in 
this section. _— 

As ‘or my own company, I feel a 
direct reflection of this trend is evi- 


denced by the fact that within the past 
six years our income has increased to 
an expected income in 1952 of one 
million dollars. In addition, plans are 
under way for expansion to adjoining 
states where we have been encouraged 
by the growing demand for this need 
among the population. 

In maintaining a high degree of re- 
spect for the company in the mind 
of our policyholders there is a never 
ending need for the explanation of the 
coverage afforded at the time the policy 
is written. By assuring that proper 
field underwriting principles are fol- 
lowed we vitiate any possibility of bad 
feelings later on concerning benefits 
payable. 

This company was founded in 1946 
and under careful management has 
enjoyed steady growth and expansion. 
We are licensed to sell insurance in 
Virginia and South Carolina and have 
immediate plans to expand into other 
neighboring states. 

W. Harr 
President 
Richmond Life 


'h2 A Good Year 


“Hold your Confederate money boys, 
the South will rise again.” 

In all seriousness, the South is on the 
Forward March. In its entire history, 
the South has never been as progressive 
as it is today. Because of numerous 
favorable conditions, many |. industrial 
plants are moving from the North to 
the South, and the South is taking its 
place industrialwise. 

The South has also hit a new point 
from an agricultural standpoint. Labor 
saving machinery has made a great 
contribution to the South’s agricultural 
progress. 

Some of the nation’s finest trains run 
to the South, and the airplane service 
from the South to northern cities has 
been reduced to a matter of minutes. 

Politically speaking, the South is 
coming into its own for the first time 
since “The War Between The States.” 
It is now entering a new political era 
whereby the political progress is march- 
ing along with its agricultural and in- 
dustrial progress. 

It is significant that almost every in- 
surance company is qualified in the 
southern states. As values increase, 
there is greater need for insurance 
service. 

The South is at last getting a rounded 
out, progressive program. 

Nineteen Fifty-two promises to be the 
greatest year that southern business and 
industry have ever experienced. 

Walter L. Hays 
President 
American Fire and Casualty 
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CHARLES H. TAYLOR 


Growth of Life Insurance 


The growth potential of life insurance 
in the southern regions of our country, 
in my vpinion, is practically unlimited. 
While this is true to a greater or less 
degree of all sections, the southland has 
many advantages over other areas, the 
most important being cheaper living 
costs by reason of longer growing sea- 
sons, lesser clothing, home heating and 
other expenses. Even in those areas, 
such as Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and other northern portions 
of the Southern States, fuel costs are 
low in comparison with New England 
and other northern manufacturing cen- 
ters. In the border states, cold weather 
does prevail at times, but rarely does it 
last for more than a comparatively short 
period. 

Gone are the days when the south 
must depend on the north for its shoes, 
textiles, and other articles of wearing 
apparel. Gone too are the days when 
the South must depend on other items 
necessary for living, including agricul- 
tural implements, steel, and heavier 
industrial manufactures. In _ other 
words, year-round employment now is 
assured to the Southerner, and cheaper 
living costs are reflected in cheaper 
production costs, which will certainly 
tend to bring more and more industry 
into the Southland. 

Agriculture is on an increase in the 
South. Soil conservation, rotation of 
crops, suitable fertilizer, etc. will bring 
more and more land into use. All of 
this means increasing prosperity and 
greater ability to successfully meet 
changing economic conditions as they 
arise. Improved roads, dams, easier 
transportation, etc. also have made it 
possible to continue and expand elec- 
trification, etc. which is necessary for 
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industrial activity, and at cheaper rates 
than prevail in the north. 

In all of this development it seems 
that the South will have an improving 
opportunity to develop and grow in 
population as well as in industrial ac- 
tivity. all of which will insure to the 
benefit of industry, and agriculture. and 
particularly to life insurance. In this 
age of high organization, life insurance 
has become the principal safety factor 
in the economic development not only 
of home and family, but from a com- 
mercial, agricultural, and _ industrial 
standpoint. 

Charles H. Taylor 
President 
Home Friendly 


Complete Change 


Within the memory of most of us, 
the South generally was in a position 
where it was necessary to ship all its 
raw materials North for manufacture 
into finished goods, which were, in turn, 
shipped back to the South for sale. 
During this time, it was likewise neces- 
sary, in any major financial undertak- 
ing, to go to the North to its banks 
or insurance companies for financing. 
A parallel situation existed in the in- 
surance field. The above facts, during 
the past few years and the last ten 
years in particular, have been changed 
completely. 

South Carolina, the state with which 
I am naturally most familiar, has shown 
a remarkable gain in its economy. Dur- 
ing the past ten years bank deposits 
have increased 245 per cent; employ- 
ment in manufacturing plants has in- 
creased 52 per cent and in this field 
the wages have increased 345 per cent; 
the value of manufactured goods have 
increased 405 per cent. 


During the past ten years, the im. 
provement in agriculture has kept pace 
with the individual growth. Today the 
farms are becoming mechanized, soil 
conservation and diversity of 
have made life on the farm beth pros. 
perous and pleasant. In the pasi ten 
years, the number of tractors in South 
Carolina has increased 467 per cent. 
Ten years ago only 14 per cent o! the 
farms were electrified—today 87 per 
cent have electricity. Twenty-five years 
ago South Carolina had two million 
acres of cotton and no pastures: today 
South Carolina is producing the -ame 
amount of cotton on one million acres 
and has one million acres in pasture 
land. 

It is needless to say that a great 
many of the insurance companies in 
the South have kept pace with the re- 
markable industrial growth in the 
South and now that the South has 
learned to be independent in other 
fields so has the insurance industry. 

John F. Clarkson 
President 
Citizens Home Fire 
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Bright Picture 


Every sincere business man has to 
suffer for the misdeeds of “fly-by-night” 
promoters and schemers who light upon 
a community, glean quick money and 
then leave without fulfilling their 
promises. 

Blessed is the State whose officials 
can recognize, or take the trouble to 
determine the character of its appli- 
cants for franchise to do business. 

In many states, new business, no mat- 
ter how honest, does not receive en- 
couragement nor co-operation of State 
Commissioners unless they are highly 
capitalized; yet new business must be 
permitted to develop by its own in- 
tegrity and industry, lest we eliminate 
it and permit the forming of monopolies 
by wealthy companies. 

The Southwestern states have recog: 
nized this democratic principle and the 
legislatures have set up laws fostering 
home industry. The South has opened 
its arms to new industry and those who 
have responded to its welcome have 
been rewarded for their faith in the 
possibilities, and for their g »d-will 
toward the fine people in this area. 

The insurance market is g00': 
population is growing rapidly. new 
business is rapidly moving in; oil 
industry contributes the greates! com 
centrated wealth to the area, bv! free 
competition will play a great ;irt ™ 
developing the Insurance Busin-ss * 
well as any other worthwhile \<ature. 

W. Beilby 
President 
Union States Nerional 
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High Potentiality 


Since the South is a section of Amer- 
ica, rich in natural resources, located in 
the temperate zone, possessing some of 
the most fertile soil of our country, 
whose topography is perfectly fitted for 
agriculture, its potentiality is bound- 
less. 

To these natural advantages add the 
technology of modern-day farming, also 
the rapid industrialization of the South 
during this period, and the disappear- 
ing illiteracy of its people caused by 
the awakening to the importance of 
education and higher learning of all its 
citizens, with the realization that what 
is good for the nation as a whole, is 
section—these things 
potentiality into 


good for each 
will transform its 
reality. 

Therefore, the South offers a splen- 
did opportunity for the Institution of 
Life Insurance. 

The expansion program of private 
enterprise such as General Electric, 
Chase Aircraft, Westinghouse Electric, 
Union Carbide, Western Electric, 
Chrysler Corporation, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, International Harvester, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Kaiser Aluminum 
Company, General Motors, duPont, 
Lockheed, etc., will better working con- 
ditions, increase the earning power of 
the individual, improve public health 
and sanitation, thereby extending life 
expectancy. 

It does appear that the South not 
only offers an improved market for all 
kinds of insurance protection; but also, 
the insurance companies will have an 
opportunity to render a larger social 
service to its million policyholders by 
investing in first mortgages on improved 
real estate. Improved housing, improved 
sanitation, improved econemic oppor- 
tunities, improved happiness and con- 
tentment can be the direct result of 
the institution of insurance joining the 
expansion program of our industrial 
leaders 

W.C. Buford 
Chairman of the Board 
Mammoth Life & Accident 


Increased Income 
Duri:.» 


suranc: 


more than thirty years in In- 
from soliciting agent to Com- 
pany Fecutive—my work has been en- 


tirely i the Southern States. Through- 
out this period we have seen the growth, 
development and expansion of the In- 
‘trance Industry parallel that of the 
*conom. of this section of the country. 
The history of one is very much the 
history of the_ other. We have seen 
Souther agriculture develop from the 
— m of a few crops to a diversi- 
ed program. No longer is it largely 


dependent on King Cotton. The indus- 


try of the nation as a whole has rec- 
ognized the vast possibilities of this sec- 
tion—its natural resources and great 
supply of labor. This is demonstrated 
by the enormous increase in the number 
of industrial plants located in the 
south during the past few years. 

All of this diversification in agricul- 
ture, expansion of herds of both thor- 
oughbred and commercial cattle, refor- 
estation and industrial development, 
adds up to an ever increasing income 
and consequently more money with 
which to purchase insurance. This has 
meant great expansion in the insurance 
industry—both among those companies 
domiciled throughout the south, and the 
companies of other sections, which are 
operating so successfully here. Truly, 
the South is coming into its own. 

R. M. Saxon 
President 
Southern National 


Future Assured 


Insurance of all kinds is being pro- 
duced in the Southeastern states at a 
steadily increasing tempo, keeping pace 
with and, in many instances, helping to 
set the pace of the great economic 
growth of this large segment of the 
country. 

In the Southeast we have one of our 
new frontiers of business in that new 
industries are opening up all over what 
was until recent years, purely an agri- 
cultural area. Along with this industrial 
boom have come new textile mills, new 
transportation companies of all kinds, 
air lines, bus lines, truck lines and 
vastly improved rail service. In addition, 
there have developed large distribution 
centers such as Richmond with its 
tobacco, paper and banking; Charlotte 
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with its more than 125 truck lines; 
Jacksonville as the gateway to the fast 
growing citrus business of Florida; 
Atlanta as banking, insurance, distribu- 
tion center and cotton capital. 

As a result of this growth, insurance 
in all its many phases has increased in 
volume and is opening up many new 
avenues of income to people with fore- 
sight and enterprize. This is particularly 
true in the agency mutual fire and casu- 
alty fields. Every town and hamlet now 
has, not its insurance agent, but its 
mutual insurance agents selling service 
and protection to the large industrial 
middie class that makes up the best 
class of insurance risk in the country. 
There are thousands and thousands of 
new home owners, new business owners 
and thus new insurance buyers. 

Throughout this entire section, new 
insurance companies have been started, 
new branch offices have been opened by 
older companies, new agencies are get- 
ting under way and all because of the 
need for local servicing of the fast grow- 
ing industrial areas. 

We, in our company, pioneered this 
part of the country on an agency basis 
and we believe in it. Our future is as- 
sured with the industrial growth of the 
Southeast. 

Walter M. Welch 
President 
Hartford Mutual 


Specialization 

Carolina Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany in the next few months will com- 
plete its tenth year of operations as a 
specially company in the South writing 
full coverage on transportation risks 
and accident. health and hospitalization 
business on a strict-agency plan. 

The company has often been tempted 
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- to enter the fire and marine field and 
also to engage in multiple casualty 
lines, but its management feéls that all 
of its efforts should be directed toward 
the production of the above lines, espe- 
cially its transportation business for 
which there is an enormous demand in 
the southern section of the country. As 
you know, the South is progressively 
becoming more and more industrialized 
although its railroad facilities have by 
no means kept pace with its new 
growth. The industrial concerns, there- 
fore, now located and expanding in 
this area have had to call on the truck- 
ing industry and depend on its almost 
exclusively for the transfer of its raw 
materials and manufactured products. 
The growth of some of the trucking 
lines as well as the number of truck- 
ing concerns operating in the southeast 
section of the country in the past ten 
or fifteen years is fantastic, and our 
service to each of our assureds in the 
promotion of safety engineering meth- 
ods and operations we feel has been a 
contributing cause to the industrial de- 
velopment of the southeast. 

We feel that for a long time to come 
the transportation industry in the south- 
east will be continually developing at 
such a pace that we will continue to 
specialize in that field to the exclusion 
of all other casualty writings. 

A. Schwitter, Jr. 
Secretary 
Carolina Casualty 


Climate Attracts 


I think it can be reliably said that 
no section of our country is making 
more substantial growth than is this 
Southeastern section of the United 
States. Especially fitted by climate and 
its type of people that can be used in 
factory or on farm, makes it attractive 
to the investor. 

Wherever there is material develop- 
ment there is need for insurance and 
since the Southeast has so diversified 
its type of manufacture, it seems only 
reasonable that there is a great future 
for the insurance business in these 
states. As the section grows, of course, 
warehouses, factories and other places 
of business are developed, which means 
an influx of labor as well as executives 
into the section. This creates a market 
for not only life and fire insurance, but 
also bonds and casualty business. 

Space does not permit statistics or 
an article of any length that might give 
details, but indications are that this 
section of the country is growing so 
rapidly that business will be good here 
for some time to come. 

Arthur R. Craig 
President 
Hardware Mutual Life of the 


Carolinas 
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Insurance and the South 


As insurance has a definite and vital 
relation to business, industry and 
finance, so has the expansion of the 
great Southeastern section of the nation 
to insurance. There is no business in 
the world that is more important, mor? 
far reaching in its effects, or more 
absolutely essential to the perpetuation 
and welfare of civilization than that of 
insurance. 

Insurance people talk a lot about 
the vast industrial activity of the South- 
east because it means so much to us, 
and it is continuing by leaps and 
bounds. Although the construction of 
some plants were temporarily post- 
poned because the owners were unable 
to foresee what the defense planning 
actually represents, most of them are 
now going ahead. The easing of short- 
ages and a prospect of increased 
civilian consumption of durables will 
inspire even greater expansion. The 
South is getting some huge plants; 
very large operations are not only com- 
ing from New England, as the news- 
papers have reported, but from foreign 
countries as well. For example, among 
others, there are machine tool plants 
from Switzerland and newsprint plants 
from Canada. 

Widely scattered and fastly growing 
industrial activity has a significance of 
great importance upon insurance oper- 
ations in the Southeast, and in neigh- 
borly contact with millions of residents 
and tens of thousands of commercial 
and industrial enterprises, some of 
which are the giants, the efficient in- 
surance men and women provide an 
unmatched volume of business and 
assurance of a continuing standard of 
satisfactory quality. 

John T. Routzahn 
Secretary 
Grangers Mutual 


Labor Available 


The change that has taken place in 
the Southeastern states during the past 
twenty years has been remarkable. 

Many new industrial plants have been 
built not only in the cities but in many 
of the rural and semi-rural areas. As 
a result of this industrial development, 
the economy is gradually approaching 
a balance between agriculture and in- 
dustry which is greatly to be desired. 
The increase in the value of manufac- 
tured products has resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in the per capita 
income of the people of this section. 

In addition to the development of in- 
dustry, the agricultural picture has also 
changed materially. Twenty-five years 
ago the average farmer depended upon 
cotton but, in recent years, there has 
been a shift away from cotton to other 


crops and especially to livestock and 
dairying. Fine pastures are being de. 
veloped as well as fine beef and dairy 
herds. The number of acres devoted to 
row crop farming is being reduced each 
year and an increasing number of acres 
is devoted to pasture lands and the 
growing of trees. The use of machinery 
on the farm has become almost univer. 
sal where a few years ago it was the 
exception rather than the rule to find a 
tractor. As a result of this diversifica. 
tion and this mechanization, labor has 
been released to industry. The per 
capita income of those remaining on the 
farm has increased and since, in many 
instances, members of the farm family 
work in nearby industrial plants, the 
family income has been increased even 
more. 

We in the South know that we have 
made great progress in the past twenty- 
five years—our schools are better, our 
roads are better, our homes are better 
and our per capita income has in. 
creased. We feel that this is only the 
beginning and that the Southeast will 
continue to grow and develop probably 
more rapidly than almost any other 
section of the country. 

Frank P. Samford 
President 
Liberty National Life 


King Cotton Out 


All of us in this section have heard 
the song, “Save Your Confederate 
Money, Boys, The South Will Rise 
Again,” as almost a theme song in re 
cent years. The South has risen again 
since the War Between the States com- 
pletely bankrupt the land almost ninety 
years ago. Handicapped for years by 4 
primarily agrarian economy in_ the 
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homeland of mass production, the 
Southeastern states are experiencing an 
economic evolution that may well equal 
the development of the West in the 
history books of the future. 

King Cotton has abdicated his throne 
and although he is still a power politi- 
cian, it is now in a democracy and no 
longer a kingdom he once ruled. The 
farmlands are still here, more produc- 
tive than ever, but interspersed among 
them are the purring plants and fac- 
tories that evidence the industrialization 
revitalizing the whole Southern econ- 
omy. Many of these manufacturing con- 
cerns have moved South from the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and New England states, 
but also many are new industries born 
and raised in the South. 

The Southeastern states still do not 
enjoy a percentage of the total national 
manufacturing output proportionate to 
their share of land area and population, 
but production is expanding 20% faster 
than that of the country at large. Ac- 
cording to the March issue of the Man- 
ufacturers Record, the business volume 
of the 12 months of 1951 compared with 
the 12 months of 1950 shows that the 
Southeastern states have an increase 
of 8% as compare to 5% and 6% for 
the Middle Atlantic and New England 
states respectively. 

The strengthening of the Southern 
economy through industrialization will 
bring about an increase in both popula- 
tion and payroll, both basic factors that 
enhance the market potential of life 
insurance. There will be more people 
to sell and they will be better equipped 
to pay for increased amounts of cov- 
erage. Furthermore, in the Southeastern 
states the per capita ownership of life 
insurance ranged from 20% to 40% 
below the national average. At the 
same time it is interesting to note that 
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the states with the high per capita 
ownership of life insurance are the 
more populous and highly industrial- 
ized states. 

It seems reasonable to assume that as 
business activity in the South more 
closely approximates the activities of 
other sectors of our country, so too will 
other facets of economic life more 
closely compare with national averages. 
including the per capita ownership of 
life insurance. A glance at comparative 
records of life insurance companies 
domiciled in the South in recent years 
will show that the South, indeed, is on 
the rise. 

G. Dudley, Jr. 
President 
Life and Casualty 


More Insurance Now 


The continued industrialization of the 
South, combined with its natural re- 
sources and year-round equitable cli- 
mate, is making the southern sections 
of this country greater fields for insur- 
ance developments and progress; this 
is to say, larger, better and regular 
incomes, better sanitary working and 
living conditions will enable untold 
thousands of southern people to carry 
insurance in larger amounts than here- 
tofore. The above, with improved 
health and economic betterment, will 
make the South the greatest field for 
insurance development in the country. 

We have great faith in the future 
well-being of the southland and in the 
immense growth in the insurance busi- 
ness therein. 

J. T. Carter 
President 
Southern Aid Life 


Welcomes Competition 


It has been my good fortune to watch 
the development of the insurance in- 
dustry in the South, and particularly in 
Georgia, for half a century. During 
those years the weekly premium busi- 
ness has. steadily developed and has 
played a vital part in the economic life 
of the people who have courageously 
overcome almost unsurmountable hand- 
icaps. 

In more recent years the Southern 
companies have really begun to de- 
velop the ordinary field and are now 
competing on at least equal terms with 
the older companies of the North and 
Fast. 

It has been the custom to refer to 
the South as the last frontier and the 
term is appropriate if by it we mean 
that the South is a section of boundless 
resources, peopled by real Americans 
and just beginning to take its rightful 
part in industry and wealth. Its re- 


sources are boundless and its people in- 
dividualists who want to help them- 
selves and not depend on Washington 
for a handout. These things being true, 
the South offers an almost virgin mar- 
ket for the insurance industry. We South- 
erners are prepared to buy insurance 
in almost limitless amounts and hap- 
pily the Southern companies are pre- 
pared to provide it. The surface has 
not yet been scratched and we believe 
the opportunity here is unlimited. We 
welcome the competition of our friends 
from the North and East. There is 
plenty for all and all of us are going 
about the same thing—helping to build 
our people and our country into a 
greater America. 

P. L. Hay 

President 

The Bankers Health 

and Life 


Calls for Program 


The economic condition of the Souta 
has been such in the past that the pur- 
chase of adequate insurance by the 
average resident has been considered a 
necessary evil. This picture is rapidly 
changing because of the tremendous 
gains in the economic condition and 
industrial development which have 
taken place during the past decade or 
two. 

Today, more and more insurance 
companies are locating branch offices 
in the South. In addition to this, there 
has been a considerable increase in the 
number of southern companies organ- 
ized with southern capital. An interest- 
ing result is the reduction in rates 
which this increased competition has 
brought about. These lowered costs 
make insurance protection much more 
attractive to the average buyer. 

Continuous improvement in the eco- 
nomic condition will, of course, bring 
about further reductions, thus, making 
insurance available to more and more 
prospective buyers. 

The increased volume has induced 
more and more companies to expand 
their lines of insurance in the South, 
thus, creating more jobs and providing 
more protection. This increased volume 
has also encouraged many companies 
to enlarge and improve their engineer- 
ing and safety programs, which in turn 
has resulted in a considerable decrease 
in industrial accidents and deaths. 
This, of course, has improved their loss 
ratios. Such assistance from the vari- 
ous companies has made it possible for 
many large industries to progress and 
grow even larger which, of course, in 
turn, has provided more jobs and in- 
creased payrolls. 

Many organizations are now sponsor- 
ing accident and health programs, as 
well as medical programs, for rural 
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- people. This has induced a tremendous 
increase in the number of rural hos- 
pitals in the past few years. The com- 
bination of the two, insurance and hos- 
pitals, has played an important part 
in the health of the rural people of the 
South. 

However, the average farmer is still 
operating without the protection of 
many coverages which are found to be 
so necessary and important in other 
sections of this country. The coverages 
most lacking are Workman’s Compen- 
sation, Farmers Comprehensive Liabil- 
ity, Crop Insurance, and in many in- 
stances adequate Fire coverage. Only 
through continuous education and 
solicitation of these coverages will the 
farmers be sold as to their necessity. 
Such inadequacies can only be realized 
when local disasters focus attention to 
them and then it is too late. 

The South, as a whole, offers a won- 
derful opportunity to the insurance in- 
dustry, but, in order to assure success, 
all selling must be preceded by a care- 
fully prepared-and thoroughly executed 
informational and educational program. 
By the use of such programs, the in- 
surance industry may expect unlimited 
success, 

D. W. Brooks 
President 
Cotton States Mutual 


™ e 
Manufacturing Up 

In recent years, the South has shown 
an unprecedented advancement never 
previously enjoyed by this section of 
the country. 

It is quite true that the natural trend 
has been. upward throughout the coun- 
try, but in the South, which has in past 
years been considered mostly as an 
agricultural section of the country, the 
general upsurge is most prevalent and 
marked at this time. Bank clearings, 
retail sales, manufacturing, building 
and housing generally, shipping, and 
practically every form of commerce and 
industry are at a new high. Even agri- 
culture is becoming more mechanized 
and though the population shift, as 
elsewhere in the country, shows an 
urban trend, nevertheless, agricultural 
production is keeping fully apace with 
the modern trend. One of the most 
marked signs of present Southern pros- 
perity is reflected particularly in manu- 
facturing, and in fact, in 1949, the 
Southeast led the nation in percentage 
of increased manufacturing. Living 
standards have been raised by the tre- 
mendous development of business and 
industry, which has brought about a 
new prosperity to all classes. The 
South is no longer considered a back- 
ward step-child in our industrial pic- 
ture. 
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Generally, throughout this area, cli- 
matic conditions are favorable during 
the entire year and this advantage, to- 
gether with natural resources, has been 
most attractive in industrial develop- 
ment. 

The present picture of the New 
South has reflected itself definitely as 
an insurance market. Statistical in- 
formation will show that insurance pre- 
miums are increased to many times 
what they were ten or fifteen years ago. 
With the general development of this 
area, more and larger demands are 
being made for all types of insurance 
coverage. The general picture for in- 
surance at this time is most favorable, 
due to the many factors which have 
been brought about by this new de- 
velopment and increased prosperity of 
the Southern states. 

E. Edward Wehman, J+. 
President 
The Carolina Mutual 


Bright Future 


No other section of the United States 
offers a brighter future as an insurance 
market than does the South. 

The rapid industrialization of the 
Southern States. which resulted in the 
construction of large plants employing 
thousands of people, has actually 
opened up a brand new insurance mar- 
ket. The American Fidelity and Casu- 
alty Company specializes exclusively in 
bus and long haul truck coverage, and 
in this class there has been a phenom- 
enal growth in potential business. 
Plants have seen the advantages of 
door-to-door movement of freight by 
highway and, as a result, the increase 
in truck lines in the South has out- 
stripped that of any other section of the 
nation. Bus transportation has followed 
industrial expansion in its wake hauling 
workers to and from the plants. 

Aside from volume potential, the 
South also should be one of the most 
profitable sections from an insurance 
viewpoint. Surveys made by Markel 
Service, Inc., our safety engineering 
organization, indicate lower exposures 
in that area in view of the less con- 
gested highways, etc. Drivers for South- 
ern ‘bus and truck operations are re- 
garded among the best and safest in 
the field. 

Our Company is very enthusiastic 
about its future in the Southern states 
both from a volume and profit point of 
view, and we feel that in the next 
decade there will be more 
made insurance-wise in that area than 
in any other part of the country. 

Irvin S. Markel 
President 
American Fidelity and Casualty 
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Terrific Development 


As president of an insurance com- 
pany that has more auto policies in 
force than any other company in ou! 
state, I feel I would be boasting if | 
published any more data about ow 
company. In the last week of July o! 
this year, we wrote our 100,000th auto 
insurance policy since the inception o! 
our company in 1940. 

A strange parallel exists, however, 
in the terrific development of our com 
pany with that of the development o! 
the Southeastern portion of our cout 
try. The South today is just beginning 
to bloom. Not only are her natural 
resources being used to best advantage 
for progress, but her greatest resource 
—her people—are being developed for 
the greatest progress in the shiortes! 
period of time that our country ha 
ever known. Our basic industry, ag! 
culture, in my mind has even oil 
stripped the other industries in the 
South by the progressive movement 0! 
mechanization, soil practices. ani 
proper land use. 

In Kentucky, eroded and wast» land: | 
are being converted to lush green hill: 
sides by the application of green pa* 
ture programs and proper conyersi0! 
measures. Our main crop—to!)acco— 
takes but a small portion of ovr land 
It was only natural then that we should 
convert the remainder of our ind 
high productive soil. As our so! goe 
so goes our economy, and so ¢ ¢s oll! 
state, and so goes our South. 

Look Southward to rapid 
ment—look Seythward for expa: sion— 
look Southward for real progres. 

Lewis Allen 

President, 

Kentucky Farm Bureau Fed ratio! 
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J. M. SILVEY 


Opportunity in Dixie 


Look “A Way Down South in Dixie” 
is more than just a phrase in a song. 
It’s the voice of opportunity. If Missouri 
can he called “Dixie” then there’s 
plenty ef opportunity in Dixie. 

Industries are moving into the South 
to take advantage of the resident labor 
supply. Furthermore, farm production 
and income have been boosted by the 
expansion of the dairy, livestock and 
broiler industry, and the greater use of 
plant foods along with hybrid and 
adapted seed varieties. 

With this greater production and in- 
come comes a greater demand for pro- 
tection that insurance can offer. We 
know, because the MFA Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, organized January 1, 
1946, has moved into first place among 
the more than 130 casualty insurance 
companies doing business in the State 
of Mis<ouri. 

Yes. there’s opportunity “A Way 
Down South in Dixie” for the service. 
protection and savings that insurance 
can give, 

J. M. Silvey 
President 
MFA Mutual 


Economic Revolution 


nsu nce people have long recog- 
nized tat the best insurance market is 
in tho: areas of population where the 
highes economic standard is main- 
tained. 

The 2gricultural south, following the 
close the Civil War up until the 
thirtie-. could not be classed as one of 
those reas. However. within a thirty- 


year period we have witnessed an eco- 
— evolution below the Mason and 
'xon Line which has opened up new 


frontiers to many businesses, especially 
that of insurance. 

Agricultural development, primarily 
a result of the land grant college pro- 
gram; diversification of crop produc- 
tion, whereas before cotton was king, 
increased livestock production; farm 
mechanism; and the great movement of 
industry to the South, which absorbed 
the excess farm population, have opened 
up a new economic world in the United 
States. 

With this higher income level of the 
people of the South, this higher stand- 
ard of living, naturally there has come 
a desire to protect such standard and 
to guarantee such in the future to 
family and loved ones. 

This can only be done through the 
medium of the insurance industry, in- 
cluding life, casualty, fire, marine, and 
all the others. 

The people of the South are ready 
and eager to find a way to protect their 
new-found prosperity. The insurance 
industry has a responsibility to teach 
the value of protection. 

People in the South need the educa- 
tional services of insurance representa- 
tives to avoid losses due to damage to 
their own property from whatever haz- 
ards the damage results. 

They need help in the field of life 
insurance so that their families as well 
as they themselves will be protected 
against the hazards which face every 
family. 

Paraphrasing on Horace Greeley’s 
famous statement, “Young Man, Go 
West,” I would say, “Insurance Indus- 
try, Go South.” The time is ripe! The 
possibilities are unlimited. The chal- 
lenge should be met—and now! 


H. E. Slusher 
President 
Farm Bureau Insurance Cos. 


‘We Like If 


While we write most lines of accident- 
health, 90% of our business is in the 
hospital-surgical-medical expense lines. 
American Health is a good example of 
the opportunities, in our lines at least, 
in the South. We are located almost on 
the Mason-Dixon Line and licensed in 
twenty states, ten to the North and ten 
to the South of the famous line. Al- 
though our northern territory has much 
more population, our southern territory 
is responsible for over 70% of our 
writings and is even further ahead in 
the current development of new busi- 
ness. 

We have not planned this outcome. It 
is probably due to the fact that, unlike 
many of our specialized competitors, 
we operate through general agents and 
local agents, featuring local collection 





and claim service for which our agency 
force is equitably renumerated on a re- 
newal commission basis. 

We prefer to do business in this man- 
ner and apparently folks in the South 
also prefer to do business with a local 
agency rather than a district home 
office. We “like everything about the 
South.” including a lapsation ratio and 
claim ratio which compares very favor- 
ably with other territories. 

W. de V. Washburn 
President ¥ 
American Health Insurance 


Insurance Market Growing 


Confidence is the key word in ex- 
planation of the rapid growth and de- 
velopment of insurance in the South- 
eastern States. 

Our insurance market has become 
more desirable to the nation’s insurance 
industry because of the universality of 
positive factors. First of all, our health 
standards have been increased thereby 
improving the risk appraisal of our 
population. The industrial growth of 
our section has raised the standard of 
living, and along with increased earn- 
ings has come increased family needs 
requiring more life insurance. 

Direction is a vital factor in analyz- 
ing long term possibilities. At the pres- 
ent time, the solid advances being regis- 
tered by all forms of insurance in the 
Southeast indicate that we are traveling 
on a track leading to higher and higher 
ground of achievement. 

The progressive insurance companies 
domiciled in the Southeast are reaching 
small town and rural markets hitherto 
neglected. The intimate knowledge of 
their own region, coupled with their 
faith in the people of the Southeast has 
permitted a natural expansion in the 
market potential. 

Finally, the shift of the Southeastern 
population from the comparative self- 
sufficiency of the farm to urban apart- 
ments and homes has intensified the 
search for security—and life insur- 
ance provides the only sure method of 
eliminating the consequences of the 
uncertainty of life in our present-day 
money economy. 

S. Russell Bridges, Jr., C.L.U. 
President 
Piedmont Life 


Close to the People 


Today, the economic eyes of the 
nation are upon the South. Not too 
many years ago, the Southern economy 
was termed a national problem, but 
during the last 10 years, those who had 
faith in the great potential of the South 
have seen that faith more than justi- 
fied. The momentum of the war econ- 
omy has blossomed into a_ soundly 
progressive business and_ industrial 
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movement. The undertones of inflation 
are still evident, yet the Southern eco. 
nomic structure presents a picture of 
encouraging stability. 

Statistics support claims of a record 
business year in 1951, on both a re. 
gional and community basis. With a 
higher dollar value of output or ‘urn. 
over than in 1950, the gradual decline 
in agricultural supremacy was inore 
than compensated for by a greatly ex- 
panded manufacturing production, 
coupled with increasing financial re. 
sources of all types. The latter phase 
of Southern economy occupies a par- 
ticularly important position, for the 
support of financial institutions has 
been an essential element in the indus- 
trial development of the South. Not to 
be overlooked is the fact that life in- 
surance companies have been a bulwark 
in providing the necessary capital funds 
for new Southern industries. 

The great resource of the South, how- 
ever, still remains the people. As the 
per capita income goes up, their ability 
to produce more, to save more, and to 
improve their living standards is every- 
where apparent in the South. No indus- 
try is closer to the people than that of 
life insurance, and the growth of 
Southern life insurance companies is 
evidence of the population’s increasing 
belief in the principles of savings and 
its determination to prepare financially 
for the future. 

The territory in which Liberty Life 
operates extends from the Potomac to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and we look upon 
this region with both optimism and 
high regard. For, during our 47 years 
of service to the Southeast, our con- 
fidence in the people in the region has 
always been upheld to the highest de- 
gree. And we look to the future with 
the strongest of convictions that the 
South’s march of progress will win for 
the region an even stronger position in 
the national economy. 

F. M. Hipp 
President 
Liber:y Life 


Personal Experience 


The National Fidelity Insurance. Com 
pany commenced business on ‘Septem: 
ber 1, 1947, at a time when reins rance 
for a small new company was, to ay the 
least, difficult. Finding other s athern 
companies in the same position. \¢ ¢™ 
barked upon a program of exc! nging 
reinsurance with other compani with 


our company serving more or l« = as 4 
clearing house. Since organizat'.., the 
reinsurance market has eased te : Very 
large extent, but we are continu. g OU! 

» our 


reinsurance program in additio: 
direct writings. This program *:s PY 
us in the position of knowing int ately 
most of the southern compani«-. and 
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we have watched their development 
with pride while our own company has 
been growing. 

J am reluctant to use our own com- 
pany as an example, but I can think of 
no better case for the growth and de- 
velopment of insurance in the South- 
eastern states than to give a brief de- 
scription of our own program. The 
National Fidelity started less than five 
years ago with total assets and a policy- 
holders’ surplus of $125,700, and on 
December 31, 1951, we had total assets 
of $1,220,000, with a policyholders’ sur- 
plus of $394,000. During this period 
our unearned premium reserve rose 
from zero to $438,000. In 1947 we 
wrote gross premiums of $32,000, while 
in 1951 we wrote, before ceding re- 
insurance, $2,042,000. The National 
Fidelity now operates on a direct basis 
in seven Southeastern states, with over 
300 agents, and it conducts a reinsur- 
ance business with scores of companies. 

We are not alone in such develop- 
ment, but the South has given us such 
a great opportunity that our slogan has 
become “An Institution Dedicated to 
the Southland.” 

A. D. Cudd, Jr. 
President 
National Fidelity 


Diversified “Basket” 


Many years ago there was an old 
adage that read, “As cotton goes, so 
goes the South.” Today, however, all 
the South’s eggs are no longer in a 
“cotton basket.” Not long ago, this 
condition was substantially true and the 
economic stability fluctuated 
with the market value and the produc- 
tion of this one uncertain product. 

While cotton still has an important 
influence on the economic stability of 
the South, today the South’s “basket” 
is now filled with diversified industry. 


South’s 


With its vast undeveloped and enex- 
ploited natural resources, the South is 
attracting an unlimited variety of in- 


dustries. Through the American system 
of fi » enterprise and keen competition, 
many industries have found it advan- 
tages to move South and be closer to 
the ~.orce of its raw materials. 

Tis: change that is rapidly taking 
plac. in the South is indicative of a 


strov-er, healthy and more staple 
ecor.ny. While the South will continue 
fo a vance and retain its agricultural 


advantages, yet it is certain to steadily 
€xp« .d its industrial potentialities. 

T+ South’s rapid industrial growth 
's a snallenge to the life insurance in- 
dust’: to meet its growing needs. Where 
peo}: work, live and make their homes, 
the -ervices of life insurance are con- 
Stani.y needed. The Home Beneficial is 
meeting this challenge by constantly 


growing and expanding throughout its 
southern territory. The future of the 
South has every indication of a con- 
tinued increasing growth and a vigor- 
ous staple economy. 

W.E. Wiltshire 

President 

Home Beneficial Life 


Many Resources Untouched 


The prospects for the future of in- 
surance in the Southeast are tremen- 
dous. In fact, Jacksonville, Florida, is 
fast becoming the insurance capital of 
the Southeast. Home offices of eight 
companies are located in Jacksonville 
and the Prudential has just announced 
their plans for a southeastern home 
office building in this city. The Penin- 
sular Life, Gulf Life and Independent 
Life are all in the process of planning 
or building new home office buildings. 
In fact, these three companies plus the 
Prudential will spend approximately 
$20,000.000 or more in building in the 
next twg years. 

The rapid growth of the Southeast 
as an industrial center due to better 
working conditions, better climate and 
the prospects of a fuller life in the 
South, has and will in the future greatly 
enhance the insurance business of the 
South. 

The vast resources of the South 
haven’t even been tapped yet. This 
makes for an ideal location for the 
family man with a home and good pros- 
pects for a good job. Building in the 
South has never caught up with the 
demand. All of this combined makes 
an ideal and very lucrative market for 
insurance, not only in the selling end, 
but also in the investment of insur- 
ance funds. The records of my com- 
pany and of the other southern com- 
panies in the past few years. I think will 
prove my great enthusiasm and rosy 
outlook not to be without good founda- 
tion. 

C. G. Snead 
President 
Independent Life and Acc. 


Land of Opportunity 


The deep south, traditionally known 
as the “Land of Cotton,” has undergone 
a drastic development change. Fields of 
soy-beans, oats, rice, corn, sugar cane 
and seasonal vegetables have con- 
verted the deep South from a one crop 
dependency into a diversified crop pro- 
duction area. Balanced with its remark- 
able progress in industrial development, 
backed by its modern improved high- 
way systems, plus abundant natural 
power both gas and electric with ade- 
quate raw materials, and _ sufficient 
skilled and unskilled labor to attract 


industry, all of which contributes to the 
tremendous activity which is bringing 
the South into its own and for the past 
decades has focused the eyes of the 
nation on this section of our great 
United States making it truly the “Land 
of Opportunity.” 

Insurancewise the South, through its 
rapid development, has consistently 
shown a steady, healthy increase in 
premium volume while other sections 
of the nation have not been so fortun- 
ate. Corresponding improvements have 
been reflected in the loss ratios through- 
out the Southern states, states which 
produced in the past an unprofitable 
operation for the companies now are in 
the profit column due naturally to the 
improving economic condition resulting 
from the progress and the development 
the South is undergoing. 

From a sound economic standpoint it 
is felt the South’s expansion is a healthy 
one and the future prospects insurance- 
wise appear very encouraging. 

Ben O. Logue 
President 
Magnolia Insurance 





‘_ statements in the preced- 
ing pages were graciously of- 
fered by a number of insurance 
company executives when they 
were informed that we planned 
this “Special Southeastern Sec- 
tion.” We feel privileged that we 
have had the opportunity to pre- 
sent them as a service to the 
insurance business, to the com- 
panies and the agents, to the pol- 
icyholders and to the South. 

In the statements you will find 
a great variety. Some are jocular, 
but only “half in jest and all in 
earnest’; Others so serious in 
their intentness as to appear 
stern. Some are written by older 
men with vast experience in the 
insurance business; others by 
younger men with their experi- 
ence and experimenting growing 
every day. Most are written by 
men whose companies are situ- 
ated in the territory covered by 
this section, but some of the 
statements come from men 
whose companies lie outside the 
twelve states covered, but whose 
knowledge goes deep. 

But through the variety there 
runs a thread of great pride in, 
and great confidence in the fu- 
ture of, the South. The Spectator 
is most grateful for the coopera- 
tion given by these company 
executives in helping us to put 
the spotlight on the South. 





~~ ~~ 
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Vignettes of the Southland 


Travel through the South is a rewarding experience. It 





makes it possible to sample world-famous Southern hos- 
pitality (and cooking) and to learn a great deal at the 
same time. In this article, one of The Spectator’s 
travelers tells how he reacted to his Southern friends. 


PEAKING of “Southern hospitality” 

brings to mind New Orleans. It 
recalls too, the wonderful party given 
to the recent Southern Round Table of 
the Life Advertisers Association by 
President Crawford Ellis of the Pan 
American Life at his country club the 
Sunday evening before the meeting be- 
gan. It was most enjoyable. 

I find that the “hospitality of the 
South” is by no means over-rated and 
it extends to a friendliness toward each 
other among the Southerners them- 
selves. 

It seems that I have run into more 
presentation ceremonies in my trayels 
through the South such as, for instance, 
the day in Atlanta when I stepped in 
the door of the Fireman’s Fund new 
Southern Department building out on 
Peachtree Street and suddenly found 
myself in the midst of a cheering group 
honoring one of their number in cele- 
bration of his 25 years with the Com- 
pany ... and in Jacksonville, where I 
really envied the recipient—not so much 
for the very handsome travelling bag 
he was receiving after 50 years of ser- 
vice, as for the look of absolute happi- 
ness on his face for the affection shown 
him by his fellow workers. 

In Nashville one evening I went to 
the post office to catch the nine o’clock 
air mail and found all the employees 
gathered together—some twenty men— 
listening to one of their number in 
what I thought was a “presentation 
ceremony” of some kind. Surely enough 
it was just that, as I learned after it 
was over. Each Friday at that same 
hour, the staff assembled and “pre- 
sented” thanks to God for the blessings 
they received in a brief religious cere- 
mony lasting about fifteen minutes. A 
nice idea, I thought. 


* * * 


Very often, upon my arrival in a city 
which is new to me, I head directly 
for the Chamber of Commerce where I 
usually obtain a map of the city and 
certain information which makes my 
stay there more effective and pleasant. 

In Tampa, Florida, I was glad I ar- 
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By A. Wilbur Nelson 


Southeastern Manager 


rived just when I did, because some 
hundred others also were entering their 
attractive building and in a sort of 
festive spirit, in anticipation. Well, it 
was their regular monthly get-together 
at 9 A.M. on the last Wednesday of 
the month, when members came in to 
have doughnuts and coffee, meet new 
members and to chat with each other 
in friendly good will. To make sure 
each might know the name «nd busi- 
ness connection of the others, each wore 
a ten-inch paper picnic plate suspended 
by ribbon tape from his neck with his 
name and company clearly visible. 

Naturally I sought out the insurance 
men and found one in particular I shall 
always see when I go to Tampa and 
that is Tom Johnson, executive secre- 
tary of the Florida Association of In- 
surance Agents. He was very cordial 
and helpful to a newcomer to Tampa 
like myself. 

Speaking of Chambers of Commerce 
and insurance organization executives 
takes me back to Miami, Florida where 
I called on Miss Merle Robertson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Greater Miami 
Insurance Board. My records had not 
shown me I was to find a “Miss” in this 
important position and I told her of a 
man I know, named Merle—my old 
friend Merle Selecman, deputy manager 
of the American Bankers Association. 

“Didn't you ever hear of Merle Ober- 
on, the actress?” she said, with a good 
bit of the kind of charm Miss Oberon 
exhibits on the screen. 

So I confessed my stupidity and we 
got down to discussing the business at 
hand. It seems that whenever the Miami 
Chamber of Commerce has an inquiry 
regarding insurance they refer the per- 
son to Miss Robertson and she says she 
finds the answers to nearly every ques- 
tion in The Spectator Year Book. She 
said she referred to it seven or eight 
times a day. 

* * * 

At Miami I visited one new home 
office building which is a good example 
of Insurance Progress in the South, 
and that, houses the American Equity 
Insurance Group. Frank Gillingham, 


Vice President, told me of the growth 

of their group which now comprises 

the American Title & Insurance, the 

Equity General and the Baloise Fire. 
* * * 

When in Atlanta, I make my head- 
quarters at the comfortable old Imperial 
Hotel. Looking northward, from my 
window, I see the flashing sign of the 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia. In 
my mind’s eye I can see in that direc 
tion a score or more of handsome new 
buildings and converted Colonial man- 
sions up Peachtree way, housing insur- 
ance company Home Offices, Souther 
Departments and General Agencies. 

*% * * 

Then to Jacksonville. 

As I entered the president's office in 
the Independent Life Building, I found 
a cordial greeting awaiting me. The 
genial Mr. Snead who, at the Life In- 
surers Conference in Mississippi had 
invited me to visit them in Jacksonville, 
pleasantly made out as though he had 
had nothing else on his mind but my 
coming, and.so, we got off to a fine 
start, talking about his company’s prog: 
ress and about the business in general, 
about Jacksonville and his company’s 
new building going up across frem the 
new Federal Reserve, about the new 
Peninsular Life Building and its beau: 
tiful landscaped surroundings and 
about the sizeable addition now under 
way for the Gulf Life Company. 

I later observed, in my rounds about 
town, the fine new building of th: Afre- 
American Life, and the monumental 
structure recently purchased hy the 
Professional Insurance Corporation. ! 
visited several new and small-r life 
insurance companies there and « nelud- 
ed that Jacksonville has becom: quilé 
an Insurance Center. Surely, wi: 1 Pru 
dential’s new office there, it w! rank 


high in the Southeast and ia ‘¢ N* 
tion. 

In visiting the Peninsula: ife, | 
wanted to say hello to my old friend 


of Life Institute days, Presiden Laut 
ence F. Lee, but I was afraid li would 
be in Washington, D. C. to be 1 ar his 
new job, the Presidency of the nited 
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there's hustle and bustle and more than that, results— 








The Southland is all activity, progress and optimism these days. 






There's promise and prosperity served Southern style—with loads of 











hospitality on the side. 


The Cherokee is proud to be a part of this modern scheme of 
things. Proud and humble too—for the heritage of Southerners is a 


great one. And the CHEROKEE is : 





A 1 = Enterprise — founded on the 


premise that Southern agents are best 
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- States Chamber of Commerce, and he has he very plainly is doing. And he surance means dollars and cents to the $13,000 








was. But I met his son, Laurence F. Lee, agreed with me that he, himself, is for- local agent and his company. for del 
Jr., vice president and treasurer of the tunate in having this job he likes and In Georgia, a large number of banks 
Peninsular. for which he seems so well fitted. work closely with agents in arranging 
In speaking of his father I said I "= * car financing and directing automobile The 
wasn’t surprised at his being elected to A large bank which has been very insurance to agents. The Citizens and & Indu 
that high position because of his charm friendly toward insurance is the Citi- Southern, with 21 offices and affiliates, J 84?!” 
and personality and his very many zens & Southern National Bank, in At- is a leader in the Bank-Agent Plan for § technic 
friends, but the son spoke right up and lanta, whose Bank— Agent Plan has Car Financing. Over the past four : ears, of the 
said, “It’s because of his ability that he meant a good deal to insurance agents the C & S Banks alone have financed Peacht1 
got that job.” throughout the State of Georgia, in the 73,000 cars, almost 20,000 of them in § bound 
So, like father, like son; as I depart- handling of automobile insurance. 1951. Estimated premiums on these § Souther 
ed I told Laurence, Jr., I thought his With 60% or more of the car buyers _— cars total $6,300,000 every penny of 3 mate a 
father and his company were fortunate in the state requiring some sort of time which is said to have been placed with Direc 
in having a young man like himself to payment plan, the attitude of lending local insurance agents. that nat 
come up in the business and take hold institutions toward the placing of in- * & z ¥ 
A model in modern, up-to-date, prac- rn oa 
tical public relations policy and prac. 96 ind: 
tice is that of the Citizens & Southern ossibil 
Pgs Batt National Bank, in Atlanta. Headed by South 
eee es popular Lewis F. Gordon, vice presi: f= 
dent, the C & S public relations in ac- : 
tion has been noticeable to me, in a Since 
favorable light, since I came to Atlanta. —the la 
This cooperation with agents in the I was ir 
Bank-Agent Plan is a good example. H. Crist 
* # & Souther: 
Howard Dobbs, Jr., president of the chemica 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia, forged 
tells me that all the improvement that is largest 
taking place here in the South—all the — 
changes in the people and the economy | 
of the region—have had telling effect and _ 
upon life insurance companies and life _ 
insurance operations — particularly in . I an 
the weekly premium field. The rapid in- § ‘*S ™° 
é industri¢ 


dustrializati f the South has had, for 
A R £ You SAT i $ F { E L eaneia a ata prea of annus 


; Mr. C 

premium life insurance companies. , ee 

WwW I T H Your p we @] G R E ss ? There are some 100-odd companies — 

which have home offices in one of the ae len 

SOUTHERN LIFE’S ATTRACTIVE POLICY PLANS Southeastern states. The expansion of fj. PS 
weekly premium insurance by these And 

plus GENEROUS COMPENSATION TO FIELD ASSOCIATES = Southern-domiciled companies over the J An¢ « 


plus UNLIMITED SERVICE FROM THE HOME OFFICE past two decades is spectacular. In these 


20 years they have shown an amazing 
ARE PRODUCING A Winning TEAM! increase of 560 per cent in amount of To pre 
weekly premium insurance in force. sary to ] 


If you are a life underwriter and are not completely satisfied with your During this same period the growth for 099,999 


. ; i < t 50 per . | 
present status... have you ever considered promoting yourself? the nation as a whole was about 50 f in the [ 
” - , ; ais eA ; cent. oo & have, an 
I'he opportunities for increased earnings are unlimited in this fast growing, Southeastern companies now ca:ty 2 FP derwritin 
agency minded Company... per cent of the nation’s weekly pre surance 


mium insurance, whereas they carried § j, Atlant 


1, You will become a partner in one of the strongest and fastest , , ae 
only six per cent just twenty yeas 4g J Marin. 


growing Companies in America. 


. ‘ 2s Assets 5 ies “ot sO 
2. You will sell policies that serve every demand and need of Assets of these companie brags Tenn. 
your clients. many years ago could be ae the The ¢ 
, ; : : , , illi J ; j illions. . 
3. You will receive the kind of superior service from the Home millions. Now they total in the bi i was orga 
Office that results in complete job satisfaction and abundant And it is significant that many sell 0 group ot 
prosperity. northern and western states as ell a J paniec 5, 
If the title... “General Agent”. . . appeals to you and you are residing in Georgia, in the South. porting f 
. . a iii ° * * * } ] ° 
Florida, Alabama or Tennessee, why not take time to write to me? A few minutes j lolding f 
so invested may mean thousands of dollars of additional income to you. More business means more tre ‘| an cotton a 
‘ and Delta Air Lines, which he- head sles ¢, 
Cordially yours, ice oe * 
quarters in Atlanta, and whose °rvit this facil; 
A Georgia ° ca coaler = » ig ex: ns 
Institution Dh is mainly in the Southeast, has : ae The ©. 
Serving the South President pansion program under way. V untary n 


nancing, now under way throug! oUtS to al) jn) 


SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF GEORGIA the Southeast, will be used int) om™ | mag’ 0 


1197 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E. ATLANTA, GEORGIA _ nection. New planes costing a ( ‘2! of Write rep, 
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$13,000,000 are said to be on order 
for delivery beginning this fall. 
* - * 


The Southern Association of Science 
& Industry, a non-profit, non-political 
organization designed to promote the 
technical and economic advancement 
of the South, has an office at 5009 
Peachtree Road, Atlanta, where 
abounds a wealth of information about 
Southern possibilities, resources, cli- 
mate and potential worth. 

Director H. M. Conway, Jr., reports 
that nationwide interest in the progress 
of the South has reached an all-time 
high. In the first half of 1952, he says, 
the organization received inquiries from 
956 industrial firms seeking facts about 
possibilities for development in the 
South. 

* * * 

Since we usually save the “biggest 
—the largest—the leading” for the last, 
I was interested in hearing from James 
H. Crist, executive vice president of the 
Southern Company, in Atlanta, that 
chemical processing industries have 
forged into the lead as the South’s 
largest and most profitable industrial 
activity. 

The chemical industries, including 
pulp and paper, petroleum chemicals, 
synthetic fibers, fertilizer, vegetable 
oils, naval stores and industrial chem- 
icals now surpass all other Southern 
industries, including textiles, in volume 
of annual sales, he said. 

Mr. Crist, together with several chem- 
ical industry spokesmen, predicts a 
great number of additional new chem- 
ical plants will be built in the South 
during the next few years. 

And all of this, of course, means a 
need for more insurance. 

* * 


To protect the huge investment neces- 
sary to produce the more-than $3,000,- 
000,000 of cotton produced annually 
in the U. S., the insurance companies 
have, among other facilities, two un- 
derwriting organizations, the Cotton In- 
surance Association with headquarters 
in Atlanta, Ga., and the Cotton Fire & 
Marine Underwriters, in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

The Cotton Insurance Association 
Was organized at Atlanta in 1905 by a 
group of forward-looking stock com- 
panies for the purpose of writing re- 
Porting forms on baled cotton and thus 
holdine for their local agents valuable 


‘otton accounts which were rapidly 
going tv outside sources due to lack of 
this facility, 


The C.I.A. is an unincorporated, vol- 
untary nonprofit organization, and is, 
'o all intents and purposes, a depart- 
ment of each one of its 36 companies 
and their subsidiaries, designed to 


Write reporting forms for baled cotton, 





all of which policies are automatically 
reinsured by the entire membership. 
The entire facilities of the association 
are at the disposal of any local agent 
representing any of the company mem- 
bers or their subsidiaries. 

Mr. P. M. Harrison is manager, and 
headquarters are in the Hurt Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The methods of cotton buying and 
marketing necessitated insurance covers 
under one policy which embraced many 
locations and rapidly fluctuating values 
as well as heavy concentration of values 
in one location. The reporting forms 
and the combined carrying capacity of 





the members of the association took 
care of these requirements. 

The association’s facilities include 
reporting forms adapted to cotton mer- 
chants, cotton compresses and ware- 
houses as well as to common carriers 
of cotton by land. 

In addition to the home office, branch 
offices are maintained at Columbia, 
S. Car.; Dallas, Tex.; Jackson, Miss. ; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Montgomery, Ala.; New York City and 
Raleigh, N. Car. These offices are 
manned with experienced employees 
prepared to assist the local agent, ad- 
just losses, inspect risks and audit 








‘NOT BY IDLE CHANCE...” 


1. *Earned highest rate of interest in 1951 on 
mean invested assets among United States 
life insurance Companies with as much as 
100 million in force. 


2. *Paying highest rate of interest on funds 
held in trust for policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. We have not paid less than 4% 
since organization in 1907. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOWARD HOLDERNESS, President 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Over One Billion Dollars 
Insurance in Force 


*From published statistical reports 
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Now Available... 


Accident Register 1952 
Exhibits for 508 A & H Carriers 
Order your copy today. Send $2.50 to 
The Spectator Chestnut & 56th Streets Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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accounts—in general, to be hel) ful, 


The Cotton Fire & Marine Underwrit. 
ers is the Cotton Department of eight 
of the large groups of fire insurance 
companies. It is not a corporation. [t 
is not a pool or an association. Mr. 
G. B. Wooley, manager, holds a power 
of attorney to operate the Cotton De. 
partments of its various companies. Its 
headquarters are in the Farnsworth 
Building, Memphis 3, Tenn. 

The name, Cotton Fire & Marine 
Underwriters, was adopted in 1919 to 
distinguish the operations of the Cot. 
ton Departments from that of the home 
offices of the companies indicated and 
to provide a convenient designation for 
reporting premium payments, losses, 
adjustments, etc., which are handled by 
these Cotton Departments as distin- 
guished from the operations of the 
home offices. 

The C F & M U provides tire, flood, 
transportation (both domestic and 
waterborne) insurance on per bale re- 
porting forms for cotton buyers, factors, 
warehousemen, exporters and_ others 
having an interest in or liability for 
cotton in bales. Its territory constitutes 
all of the United States and Canada, 
while transportation risks are handled 
on a worldwide basis. 

The principal forms written by the 
companies, through their C F & M U 
Department, are: 

(1) Insured Warehouse Receipts, 
issued to warehousemen, covering the 
risk of fire only, on negotiable ware- 
house receipts issued by them. 

(2) Compress Liability to Transpor- 
tation Lines—a form issued to ware- 
housemen to cover the risk of fire only. 
in those cases where warehousemen as- 
sume liability by fire for cotton, the 
legal liability of which rests with the 
Railroad Company. 

(3) Buyers Transit—A form issued 
to domestic cotton buyers and sellers 
covering the risk of fire, flood, etc., from 
the time of purchase until delivery in 
the United States or Canada, but strict- 
ly excluding all waterborne risks. 

(4) Full Marine—A form issued to 
cotton buyers and sellers whose pril- 
cipal business is the export of cotton, 
covering from the time of purchase 
until delivery, both in a domestic and 
foreign destination. This policy, 1s dis 
tinct from the Buyers Transit policy, 
covers waterborne risks. 

Through its years of special'zation 
the insurance industry has, from mn In- 
surance standpoint, been able te ring 
about many improvements in the har 
dling and storage of cotton—inc! :ding 
a marked improvement in the p/: vsical 
risk of compresses and warehous«5—@> 
well as to devise forms which wer’ best 
fitted to the needs of the trade, results 
which could only have been «col 
plished through this organization 
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a HE population of Atlanta was 839,- 

000 when Messrs. Cator and Guy 
Woolford opened an office in that city 
on March 22, 1899. Painted on the 


door of the one-room office was “Retail 


’ 


Credit Company.” The purpose of the 
enterprise was to compile a book of 
credit ratings, and to make credit re- 
ports to merchants, on persons buying 
at retail in Atlanta. The first book 
came off the press in June, 1899. 

Such was the planting from which 
this company has grown. The seed of 
the insurance inspection business 
through which our growth has been ac- 
complished appeared two years later. 
In 1901, the local cashier of the Home 
Life of New York sent in an order for 
three inspection reports on local appli- 
cants for life insurance. That was the 
pebble, dropped in the pool, which made 
the ripples that go on and on and on. 

The Woolfords set about hurriedly to 
educate themselves in this new realm 
of reporting. They contacted insurance 
agency friends, and learned that Mr. 
J. Allen Morris, who had set up the 
Inspection Department of the Equitable 
Life of New York, was in Atlanta 
supervising inspection activity in the 
Southeast for that company. He was 
probably the best informed insurance 
inspection man in the country at that 
time, and he was helpful. Especially 
did he help the two young proprietors 
of a credit bureau to see opportunity 
in the bigger wider reporting field. 

They were not yet breaking even on 
their rating book at $15.00 and credit 
reports at 15 cents. Now they had 
their fingers on a new line with a cus- 
tomary price of $1.00 per report. They 
learned from insurance companies that 
patronage in other localities could be 
counted on if adequate reporting ser- 
vices were set up. Could they rise to 
the occasion of making these reports as 
they should be made? Certainly, they 
would try! During 1902, the next year 
after the first inquiry appeared, branch 
offices were opened in Dallas and Cin- 
cinnati. 

The growth which started then was 
to fill a need of the life insurance in- 
dustry. Limited and varied means of 
getting information on applicants, built 
up by companies, were being outmoded. 


Companies were expanding. More 
people were buying life insurance. 
These people represented a wider 


spread through occupational and eco- 
nomic scales than had formerly been 
the case. Bonuses were being paid for 
large production and agents were less 
selective as to quality. The time was 
here for a new pattern of organization 
and procedure to supply underwriting 
information sorely needed. 

The requirements of an organization 
to meet this need were to have operat- 
ing units in the field, capably managed, 
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Retail Credit: 





Origin in the South 
Growth on the Continent 





By Walter C. Hill 


Chairman of the Board 
Retail Credit Co. 


and staffed by carefully selected people, 
well trained and supervised. Sound 
principles of employee selection and 
training had their start with the begin- 
ning of the business. Capacity and 
willingness to work, mental and physi- 
cal alertness, enthusiasm, stamina, 
family background, and character were 
the determining factors in employment 
then as now. This program has always 
been an active force in the company, 
subject always to increasing effort and 
constant growth. 

Two years were allowed to digest the 
first expansion. Then in 1904, branch 
offices were opened in Kansas City and 
Chicago, and in 1905, San - Francisco. 
This spread gave a sort of “national” 
feel, premature perhaps, but the com- 
pany was getting along. From here on 
events that contributed to growth and 
further extension transpired with such 
rapidity that they can only be sketched 
here. 

Came 1905, and the investigation by 
the Armstrong Committee. The dis- 





closures, you know. The whole afiair 
opened the way for a long period of 
successful promotion of a great many 
new life insurance companies. The 
South and Middle West broke out in a 
rash of new companies. For ten years 
prior to 1905, an average of 7.2 new 
companies had been formed per year. 
For ten years following 1905, the an- 
nual average was 28.8 new companies 
with a peak in 1909 of 48. Many of the 
great companies of today are the prod- 
uct of that period which bears so di- 
rectly on the growth of Retail Credit. 

Developments other than new com- 
panies increased the need and demand 
for exact detailed underwriting informa- 
tion. Many new forms of policies de- 
signed to meet particular insurance 
needs were brought out. A numerical 
rating system for judging underwriting 
information was widely adopted. Some 
companies were writing policies incon- 
testable from date of issue. These and 
other forward steps, which came later. 
such as permanent and total disability. 
non-medical, double indemnity, and 
substandard risk coverage, placed on 
Retail Credit the necessity for con- 
stant revision of facilities and proce- 
dures. They were a stimulus to growth 
in reporting capacity, and to training 
and development of employees. 

In 1917, another door of opportunity 
and growth opened. We began making 
reports to casualty insurance companies 
on applicants for automobile liability 
coverages. This has grown to be one 
of the company’s largest lines. We feel 
very kindly toward the automobi!:. It 
led also to reports on automobile fire 
and theft coverages, and to repor's in 
connection with financing of pure ase 
of new cars. It started a sprea‘ of 
Retail Credit service to numerous de 
partments of fire and casualty insu:<nce 
—accident, bond, burglary, fire, in'and 
marine, claims, and employment. 1 ere 
were new and wide ranges of sele*tion 
considerations to study and dev:lop- 
The company felt that it was a specialty 
reporting agency for the insura! 
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business, and took very seriously its 
responsibility for the protection which 
the companies got for their inspection 
dollar. 

Extension of facilities kept apace 
with these developments. In 1907, 
branch offices were opened in Greens- 
boro, Philadelphia, and New York. 
Others followed along. In 1919, the 
volume of reports made exceeded, for 
the first time, one million. We opened 
with great pride our first Canadian 
branches at Toronto and Montreal. By 
1924—completion of the first quarter- 
century, we had 51 branch offices and 
625 full-time employees. In view of the 
importance of personnel, we also had a 
company library distributing develop- 
mental literature throughout the organ- 
ization, a suggestion plan with cash 
awards, a saver’s plan with interest 
paid on employee savings including life 
insurance premiums, »eriodic medical 
examinations of all employees, inspec- 
tor and management bonus, group in- 
surance and a retirement plan. There 
is nothing startling about these matters 
today, but they do have a rather early 
dating with us. Though they have un- 
der gone adjustments due to changing 
conditions, the principles have per- 
sisted and have always been an influ- 
ence in the growth of employees and 
the company. 

The second quarter century started 
with a sense of maturity in the busi- 
ness. Nothing boastful, but “know- 
how” had been acquired through sound 
policies and proven practice. There 
was no complacency, but an urge to 
keep building with the materials of 
our foundation. A great industry—in- 
surance—had turned to us an impor- 
tant and essential function in their 
operations. We started this period by 
moving into a new Home Office build- 
ing. and by opening 20 branch offices— 
among them Honolulu, the first office 
off the mainland. 

The thirties added a return to credit 
reporting. The company’s service be- 
gan to be used in the extension of con- 
sumer credit by national distributors, 
such as the oil companies and mail 
order houses. This led to the setting up 
of two subsidiary companies to special- 
ize in credit reporting. In 1934, we 
bought the Retailers Commercial 
Agency of New York City and have 
since expanded it into 34 offices in large 
cities. The same year, we bought a 
credit bureau in Columbia, S. C., and 
since then, under the corporate name of 
Credit Bureau, Inc., have extended this 
type of operation to 18 cities, largely in 
the southeast. 

World War II brought another devel- 
opment. Manpower for tremendous ex- 
pansion in arms production demanded 
investigation of literally millions of new 
employees in manufacturing plants. The 


war years found the organization ex- 
tremely busy under great handicaps 
with this job. It has led to growth that 
benefits all users. The soundness of 
pre-employment investigations by the 
same procedure as for insurance under- 
writing has been recognized. This busi- 
ness persists as a material segment of 
present volume. 

Today finds Retail Credit with a 
total of 4953 full-time employees in 
167 branch offices plus the home office 
in Atlanta. The subsidiaries employ 


a total of 284 persons in 52 cities plus 
their home offices, also in Atlanta. We 
have some 2000 printed forms—largely 


report blanks and inquiries—in regular 
use, and the printing plant will strike 
off this year in excess of a hundred mil- 
lion copies. 

Such is the saga of a seed planted in 
the South. The circumstances suggest 
that Retail Credit has had much good 
luck. That’s true in most respects, but 
the company knows that one of the 
essentials of good luck is to be pre- 
pared to capitalize on opportunities 
which changing conditions offer. This 
saga is the same as that of the progres- 
sive, farsighted industry that has nur- 
tured this growth—the insurance indus- 
try of the United States and Canada. 





FOR BIG, NEW MARKETS 


The most exciting new frontier for all business is found in 


Georgia and the Southeast! 


Here, growth in all directions has been phenomenal in the 
past few years. Ever-increasing incomes, greater buying power 
and more industrial employment have made this area the 
nation’s fastest growing new market. 


If you are considering the merits of this area, remember that 
we have been closely identified with Georgia’s growth for over 
sixty years. With five affiliated banks in the State’s most im- 
portant trade areas, we are prepared to offer you Statewide 


banking facilities. 


Trust Company 





or GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


and AFFILIATED BANKS 


AUGUSTA—The National Exchange Bank of Augusta 
COLUMBUS—The Fourth National Bank 


MACON—The First National Bank & Trust Company 
ROME—The First National Bank 


SAVANNAH—The Liberty National Bank & Trust Company 


MEMBERS: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION * FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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The Background of Southern Insurance 


The history of Dixie is probably more colorful than that 
of any other section of the country. Similarly the his- 
tory and growth of insurance in the Southeast is a fas- 
cinating story. In this article one of our editors high- 
lights just a few of the high spots of the colorful history 
of insurance in the South from its humble beginnings 
to its present stature, as a major economic segment. 


HE eyes of an interested nation 
have been focused upon the South 
the giant industrial expansion—top- 
secret defense projects—and an over- 
all business development—have com- 
bined to promote the vast potential of 
this section. Aiding in this growth has 
been the investment capital of Amer- 
ica’s insurance companies, supplying 
the funds that have built the plants, 
purchased the necessary products and 
provided the working capital. 

Playing a vital role in these invest- 
ment activities are the insurance com- 
panies domiciled in the South. How- 
ever, this is but a by-product of their 
main efforts—providing the various cov- 
erages and services to an expanding 
populace. 

Before the turn of the century, a 
sizable portion of insurance written in 
the Southland was by companies with 
home offices established in the North. 
In the life insurance field for instance, 
a good share of insurance sold was in- 
dustrial. The per capita earnings of 
southerners being lower than in other 
sections of the country, an industrial 
policy best fitted their means if not 
their needs. Some of the larger com- 
panies in the North afforded the proper 
coverages. 

The field forces of these companies 
were manned by southerners and the 
district agents and supervisors could 
also lay claim to a southern heritage. 
As they developed in the business some 
of these men were responsible for the 
founding of new companies in the 
South, others became responsible off- 
cers in companies founded in_ the 
period after 1870. 

There was, prior to 1900, a certain 
amount of resentment over the “en- 
croachment” of companies from other 
sections of the country. In Tennessee 
for example, although the insurance 
written was increasing from year to 
year in the last decade of the 19th 
Century, the business of the domiciled 
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companies was decreasing and the life 
companies failed to do business at all. 

It remained for a far-sighted man as 
was E. B. Craig, treasurer and ex- 
officio insurance commissioner of the 
state, to set forth a pattern to be fol- 
lowed. He felt that it was the patriotic 
duty of those in Tennessee who could 
supply capital and management, to 
recognize opportunities to organize and 
develop life insurance companies in 
the state. 

Together with his brother Cornelius, 
E. B. Craig was instrumental in found- 
ing the National Life and Accident in 
January, 1898. Today, the company 
is the leading company in the South 
writing industrial life, accident and 
health ordinary. 

Perhaps the success of National Life 
and Accident through more than a half- 
century of serving its policyholders 
gained impetus from E. B. Craig's 
philosophy which decried the resent- 
ment of foreign based insurors and out- 
lined a formula to be followed by new 
domestic companies. We quote the 
following: 

“The one great mistake made in en- 
deavoring to secure patronage for the 
home companies is the appeal to pure 
sectionalism, and the attempt to build up 
home companies by discrediting those 
located elsewhere. The old familiar prom- 
ise of revolution in the business, absolute 
reform, emanating so often from those 
starting home companies, who may prop- 
erly be termed infants in the business, is 
unworthy of serious attention, and when 
indulged in is proof positive of the un- 
worthiness and incapacity of the cor- 
poration. 

“There are many who engage in fierce 
tirades against life insurance companies 
located, say, in New York City, upon the 
grounds that they are robbing our people 
in a manner peculiar to our section, and 
draining them in some outrageous manner. 
These people never stop to think that the 
same policies calling for the same pre- 
miums are sold to the citizens of New 
York City as are sold to the citizens of 


Tennessee and the so-caled robbery is 
many times as extensive in New York as 
it is in Tennessee. 

“The only true way to operate an insur- 
ance company is by conforming as nearly 
as possible to the method of successful 
companies, wherever located . . . We are 
desirous of seeing home insurance com- 
panies established on a higher plane than 
prejudice and doing a legitimate business 
here and elsewhere on the principle of 
‘live and let live’ . . . The public is edu- 
cated to the point of paying entirely ade- 
quate premiums, and it would seem from 
this that the problem of organizing and 
operating a company rested simply on 
capable management and an ability to 
establish confidence and secure business.” 

In Chattanooga, Tenn. there are three 
life companies that typify the growth of 
life insurance protection in the South— 
the Interstate Life and Accident, Volun- 
teer State and Provident Life and Ac- 
cident. 

The Volunteer State Life was founded 
in 1903 by Z. C. Patten who served as 
the company’s first president for 22 
years without salary. President Patten’s 
efforts on behalf of his policyholders 
were so intensive that his expenses were 
paid from his own pocket. Even after 
the financial position of the company 
had become well established he did not 
permit company stockholders to draw 
dividends. All possible savings were re- 
turned to the policyholders. 

In 1909, twenty-five prominent Chat- 
tanooga businessmen received a cliarter 
for the Interstate Life and Accident. 
The charter gave the company the 
right to insure against losses by fire, 
earthquakes, storms or floods, engage 
in the general business of life insurance 
and the right to grant annuities and 
execute legal trusts. The company could 
also issue accident, ocean and river 
marine, employees compensation, ¢tc- 
Interstate L. & A. could, at its option, 
give policyholders an interest in its 
profits. 

H. D. Huffaker, who was elected 
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president, had gained his experience as 
general agents for one of the largest 
northern life insurance companies writ- 
ing in the South. When the company 
was reorganized in 1922, business was 
limited to industrial accident and 
health and life insurance and ordinary 
life. 

The story of the Provident Life and 
Accident covers three generations of 
one family who have dedicated them- 
selves to the cause of insurance. The 
Maclellan family have carried on a 
tradition that dates back to 1892 when 
Thomas Maclellan joined John McMas- 
ter to develop a struggling mutual as- 
sessment company that had organized 
in 1887 to write accident insurance. 

The company was founded at a time 
when the tendency was to look to or- 
ganizations domiciled outside the South 
in matters of financial trust. Under the 
guidance of Thomas Maclellan the com- 
pany grew in stature and prestige. 


“The Agency of Service " 


EUGENE OBERDORFER 
President 


LICENSED EXCESS INSURANCE AGENT 


Prompt Service to Brokers 
on any risk wherever located 


Fire & E.C.—Taxis—Trucking—Buses 
Reinsurance—Excess Insurance—Surplus Lines 


354 Peachtree Street N.E. 
P. O. BOX 954 ATLANTA 1, GA. 

















A Mississippi Capital Stock 


Fire Insurance Company 


MAGNOLIA 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
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Whetual Fire ,_ Ce. 
FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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Upon his death in 1916, he was suc- 
ceeded as president by son Robert J. 
Maclellan, then secretary of the com- 
pany. The younger Maclellan had 
served with his father in the direction 
of the company since 1905. 

From 1916 until elected chairman of 
the board in January, 1952, Robert J. 
Maclellan provided company leadership 
through two world wars and the great- 
est depression in the nation’s history. 
When he became president of the com- 
pany, premium income was approxi- 
mately $700,000 annually. At the end 
of 1951, Provident Life and Accident 
reported total income of more than $47 
million and an insurance in force total 
of $889.278,000. 

Now serving as company president is 
a third generation Maclellan—R. L. 
Maclellan—who joined the Provident 
in 1928 upon graduating from Dart- 
mouth. The son of the present chair- 
man of the board, he gained a thor- 
ough working knowledge of every phase 
of company operations. In 1932 he was 
appointed assistant vice-president and 
two years later became a company vice- 
president. 

During World War II, R. L. Maclel- 
lan assisted in the organization and 
development of the military insurance 
He was officer in charge 


department. 
Insurance Allot- 


of the Government 


ASSETS 
IN EXCESS OF 


$9,000,000 
Southam Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ment Division of the Office of the Fiscal 
Director, charged with the maintenance 
of Natienal Service Life Insurance and 
the U. S. Government Life Insurance 
of World War I. He was discharged 
from the army in 1945, with the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel. 

When named president in January of 
this year, R. L. Maclellan was a mem- 
ber of the company’s executive and 
finance committees, and chairman of 
the agency committee. He continues in 
both capacities. 

Provident Life and Accident is the 
sixth oldest legal reserve accident and 
health writing company in the United 
States and is the second oldest legal 
reserve life company in the South. 

The oldest life insurance company 
domiciled in the South is the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia, incor- 
porated in 1871 in Petersburg, Virginia. 
The company moved to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia in 1880 and the home office has 
remained in that city. 

From its struggling beginning, the 
company is now the largest financial 
institution in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. At the end of 1951, the com- 
pany had an insurance in force total 
of $1,369,043,000, and assets of $277,- 
956.902. 

Domiciled in the same city of Rich- 
mond is the Atlantic Life, the oldest 


INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


$85,000,000 


HOME OFFICE: GREENSBORO, N. C. 





INCORPORATED 1927 
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People aren’t just talking about the weather 
in the South, business and industry are 
doing something about it! Not changing 
it, of course—just taking advantage of it. 
Thousands of businesses have found that a 
weather “profit” can be made in this area, which has a year- 
round temperature average of 60.9 degrees. 

These industries, producing all kinds of products, have 
found that the South’s favorable climate, uncrowded cities 
and towns, pleasant year-round operating conditions, and 
abundant labor supply make for a profitable investment. 


Another sound investment is life insurance, 


Liberty 


Life’s business is to protect and insure the people of the 


lines—a factor that has been a leading 
cause of company failures in the past. 
A concentration of company operations 
has resulted in the insurance gains by 
small companies domiciled in the South. 
Then too, the efforts of company home 
office personnel and the field forces 
among people they know as neighbors 
and friends, are means of educating 
the natives of their section to the bene- 
fits of insurance. 


Industrial Life 


In speaking of the growth of com- 
panies domiciled in the South we must 
not forget the role played by indus- 


legal reserve life insurance company in been absorbed, reinsured, or taken over. claims against the company. Markel greate 

“the South writing ordinary insurance The base of operations for Markel maintains 36 regional offices throuzgh- ording 

exclusively. The company was char- Service, Inc., is in Richmond, Va. out the United States. sight . 

tered in 1900 with fully paid capital Markel is an association specializing in American Fidelity & Casualty was in- the lor 

and surplus—a most unusual condition highway transportation and one of corporated in Virginia in 1926 with ising | 

in those days—a company on solid their main services is a complete safety initial resources consisting of paid-in in the 
foundation from its beginning. engineering division. In fact, it’s the capital of $205,942 and paid-in surplus need 

Another leading life insurance com- safety engineering affiliate of the Amer- of $94,738. Assets at the close of 195] trial ¢ 

pany of Virginia is the Shenandoah ican Fidelity & Casualty Co. whose were $23,976,530. Net premiums writ- indust 

Life organized by leading citizens of home office is also located in Richmond. ten for the year were $16,643,702. 

Roanoke in 1914. The continued growth Besides operating its services on a is 

of that company is entirely the result _ nation-wide basis, Markel acts as gen- Small Companies Record Thi: 
of the efforts of the home office and eral agent for American Fidelity & Cas- ers . . 

agency force—no other company has ualty and investigates and adjusts Insurance companies in the South aw 

have experienced tremendous growth develo 

since the end of World War II. It has sonvill 

not been the large company alone that ance ( 

contributes to the volume of insurance their 1 

being produced in the South—the small Pru 

companies operating close to home will h 

have turned in remarkable production the fri 

records. To the credit of many of them, all ” 

they have realized that their greatest activit 

sales potential is with the citizens of nesses 

. their community, state and perhaps the Georg, 

) People are doing adjoining states | ‘The 

| Although their success in the home all-COr 

e areas might be a tempting factor in 000 sc 

something about the seeking business in other sections of on an 

the country, many company executives the St 

* | believe that their first obligations are At 1 

weather in the South! to their own sections. has % 

Far-sighted executive talent has South 

warned against the over-extension of “ W 

0 ins 


trial life insurance. Many life com- 
panies can trace their continued gains 
through their years of operations by the 
amount of industrial sold. Now the 
question arises—what does the future 
hold for this type of insurance in the 
South now that the per capita income 
of the Southerner has risen consider- 
ably over the past decade? 

Studies show that the workers who 
were hard-pressed to pay twenty-five 
cent weekly premiums on their own in- 
dividual policies can now afford similar 
policies for family members. Some of 
them—caught in the pleasant tide of an 
industry boom—have increased their 
wages to a point where they can a‘ford 
to buy ordinary life—and do. 

The tendency of many Southern life 
companies — formerly devoted to the 
sale of industrial—has been to put | 


Southeast. During its 47-year history, the company has had a 
steady and healthy growth, and the qualified representatives 
of Liberty Life, from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, 
are helping people in all walks of life to invest in security 
and protection. 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Over $500,000,000 Insurance in Force 





FOUNDED 1905 
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greater stress on the production of 
ordinary. However, they have not lost 
sight of the fact that there will remain 
the low income group despite the prom- 
ising outlook of business and industry 
in the area. The low-income group will 
need the basic protection that indus- 
trial affords and the large market for 
industrial will remain. 


Prudential's Regional Office 

This article is brought to a close with 
news of the latest significant insurance 
development in the South. In Jack- 
sonville, Florida, The Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. will, in the near future, erect 
their fifth regional home office. 

Prudential’s Southern home office 
will have complete supervision—within 
the frame work of the cémpany’s over- 
all policy—of all company insurance 
activities in Kentucky, Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 

The plan is to construct a modern, 
air-conditioned office building with 350,- 
000 square feet of floor space, located 
on an 18-acre site on the south side of 
the St. Johns River, Jacksonville. 

At the present time, The Prudential 
has 90 offices of various types in the 
South employing more than 1700 men 
and women. Over two billion dollars 
of insurance is in force in the area 


HL LH 


covered by the new regional home office. 
According to company spokesmen, the 
amount of insurance business to be 
handled by the Jacksonville office will 
be greater—with one exception—than 
that of any other company with home 
offices located in the region. 

In the eight-state area, The Pruden- 
tial had at the end of 1951, more than 
one billion dollars invested in mortgage 
loans, stocks, bonds, and real estate— 
that’s over 12 per cent of its investment 
total. 

Last year, $35,337,000 was paid out 
to policyholders and beneficiaries in 
these states. Insurance sales during 
1951 approximated $300,000,000 in the 
area. 








STILL CLIMBING 


Commenting on The Prudential’s de- 
cision to open a Southern regional home 
office, company President Carrol M. 
Shanks stated: 

“By placing our activities in the rap- 
idly developing South under direct re- 
gional supervision, The Prudential feels 
that not only can it expand its current 
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operations but provide even better ser- 
vices to its policyholders in the area. 

“The choice of a site for this regional 
home office was one of the most diffi- 
cult decisions that has ever confronted 
us because of the outstanding qualifica- 
tions of many fine cities in the South. 
For more than a year, we have made 
exhaustive statistical and research 
studies of them. Many of our officers 
personally visited these cities to gather 
first hand information. After full and 
careful consideration of all factors, we 
finally decided on Jacksonville as the 
site for our regional home office al- 
though the choice was by the narrow- 
est of margins.” 


In Conclusion 

There is no doubt thet the South has 
come alive economically and insurance 
production will continue to soar as in- 
surance companies—life, fire and cas- 
ualty, accident and health—serve the 
Southerner by providing him with the 
types of insurance coverages that best 
suit his needs. From the great insur- 
ance operations of The Prudential to 
the modest services of a company oper- 
ating locally, the Southerner has the 
opportunity to protect family, self and 
property against the unforeseen—know- 
ing well that the company he has se- 
lected will afford him full protection. 


INNA 
MBLEMATIC of the growth of in- 


surance in the South is the Insur- 
ance Company of the South, recently 
chartered as the first multiple line 
agency company in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida. On the occasion, Florida Insur- 
ance Commissioner J. Edwin Larson 
(center) delivered the certificate of 
authority to Company President E. 
Dana Johnson (right) and Executive 
Vice-President Hugh T. Christie (left). 

The Insurance Company of the South 
writes some fire lines but its primary 
development will be in the field of auto- 
mobile contingent commission insur- 
ance. 

E. Dana Johnson is president of his 
own general agency in Jacksonville and 
is a board member and resident vice- 
president of the Southern Fire and 
Marine, Atlanta. He has been in the 
company end of the insurance business 
since 1930 with time out for three 
years naval service during World 
War II. 

Hugh Christie was deputy insurance 
commissioner of Florida for ten years 
prior to his association with the new 
company. For several years before go- 
ing to the Insurance Department he 
was a casualty special agent for the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. 
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‘ N these pages is told the story of 
the growth and progress made by 
insurance in twelve southern states. 
These states are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

The growth of insurance in these 
twelve states in the last decade has 
been phenomenal. Ordinary life insur- 
ance in these twelve states over the 
past decade has increased 113 per cent 
whereas the increase for the United 
States as a whole for the decade was 
only 89 per cent. 

Group insurance in these twelve 
southern states for the last decade 
showed an increase of 308 per cent as 
compared to the increase in the entire 
United States of 242 per cent for the 
decade. This growth in the southern 
states is traceable to the new business 
in these states and the enlarging of 
many existing plants (see “Growth of 
Business in the South”). 

Similarly industrial insurance in 
these twelve southern states for the last 
decade showed an increase of 161 per 
cent as compared with an average in- 
crease of 60 per cent for the United 
States for the decade. 

Accident and health insurance in 
these southern states in the past decade 
has made a tremendous stride forward. 
In 1950, accident and health direct 
writings in the south accounted for 20 
per cent of the national total, group 
accident and health direct writings 11 
per cent of the total and non-cancella- 
ble accident and health premiums 15 
per cent of the U. S. total. The impetus 
to accident and health insurance was 
given by the introduction of policies to 
cover against polio and other dread 
disease in Texas in 1945. This type of 
coverage soon spread all over the 
United States. 

The need for this coverage can be 
appreciated from the fact that the 
number of polio cases rose from 81 in 
New Mexico in 1948 to 134 in the same 
state in 1950. Polio cases in Louisiana 
numbered 378 in 1948 and were 530 
in 1950. Oklahoma had 156 polio cases 
in 1948 but had 408 in 1950. In Texas 
there was 1780 cases in 1948 but 2778 
cases in 1950. 

Although accident and health insur- 
ance in these southern states has shown 
considerable improvement in coverage 
in recent years it is still not adequate. 
The population of the twelve states in 
this tabulation represents 22.42 per 
cent of the population of the United 
States whereas the premium volume 
does not approach this percentage of 
the accident and health premium vol- 
ume of the United States. It must be 
admitted, however, that longer strides 
were taken proportionately in the south 
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in the direction of health and longevity 
than elsewhere in the nation. Rise of 
living standards and bigger payrolls 
brought new individual consciousness 
of the need for eradicating disease and 
the causes of death. 


Property Coverage 


Property coverage in the south over 
the past decade has on most lines shown 
a phenomenal increase in volume. This, 
naturally, is due to the vast expansion 
program taking place in these states 
as covered in Mr. Doty’s story on pages 
44 to 45. Although premium volume has 
increased in these southern states it 
would seem that there is still consid- 
erable insurance selling to be done in 
this section before the insurance mar- 
ket potential is approached. 


Fire Insurance 


Fire insurance premiums in the south 
over the past decade increased from 
$77,688,088 in 1940 to $277,341,023 in 
1950. This was an increase of 257 per 
cent. Fire writings in the south ac- 
counted for 17.5 per cent of the na- 
tional total in 1940 and increased to 
19.6 per cent of the national total in 
1950. 


Extended coverage for the past dec- 
ade in the south increased over 1000 
per cent and represented 15.8 per cent 
of the national total in 1940 increasing 
to 20.7 per cent of the total in 1950. 
The dollar volume of the twelve states 
in 1940 was $5,246,060 and increased 
to $65,610,850 in 1950. The state of 
Florida represented the largest volume 
in 1950 for this line being $14,438.84. 
The same line in 1940 had a premium 
volume of only $471,491. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Due to the influx of new business and 
the expansion of existing business fa- 
cilities workmen’s compensation sur 
ance premiums would naturally reflect 
a proportionate increase. Of the twelve 
southern states Florida again sl-owed 
remarkable increase in dollar volume 
in the decade. Writings in 1940 were 
$3,709,000 and increased to $11,8°.000 
in 1950. Louisiana, however, acco-nted 
for the largest dollar volume 0! the 
twelve southern states represesling 
$18,118,968 in 1950 as against $5.9 12,- 
341 in 1940. Workmen’s Comper .'108 
writings for the south was 9.0 pei cent 
of the national total in 1940 an: 1” 
creased to 11.5 per cent of the otal 
in 1950. 
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Life Insurance in the South*-Ordinary 














































































































| 
ORDINARY INSURANCE IN FORCE | ORDINARY INSURANCE | Estimated Change in 
(In Millions) WRITTEN | Civilian Population 
EE (In Millions) Between 
| | Nl | useinabeaniiiia ——_—_—_—_| April 1, 1950 and % 
] April 1, 1940, of Total 
| | of State | Pisa e en State 
% | to Total % Capita Income 
tnerenee Increase | to Total G | Increase | Insurance | Paid for 
STATES 1940 1950 in in of Total 1948 1949 + in in Force | Insurance 
$ $ 10 Years | 10 Years | 1950 Population’ $ $ | 2Years | Number | % | $ in 1950 
Alabama.......... 661 1,413 | 113.8 | 1.06 | 93 | 1.86 | 190 | 199 236 24 «| «=. 228,782 >| 8.1 470 1.5 
Arkansas 404 792 96.0 54 52 1.16 109 109 116 | 6 —39,876 | —2.0 432 1.3 
Florida 728 2,147 194.9 2.00 | 1.41 | 1.68 265 316 410 55 873,891 46.1 801 1.9 
Georgia 982 2,127 116.6 1.61 | 1.40 2.09 278 | 312 380 37 320,855 | 10.3 633 1.7 
Kentucky. . 877 1,654 88.6 1.09 1.09 1.79 189 | 193 | 202 | 7 ,179 3.5 | 578 i 
| 
Louisiana. .... 739 1, 7 113.4 1.18 1.04 1.63 175 228 243 39 319,636 | 13.5 | 599 1.5 
Mississippi 419 88.1 .52 52 1.32 92 103 114 24 —4,882 | —.2 | 379 1.4 
North Carolina 1,093 2, is0 115.0 1.77 1.55 2.47 321 334 392 22 ,306 | 13.7 596 | 1.7 
South Carolina 483 98.6 .67 .63 1.29 113 112 149 32 217,223 11.4 | 479 1.5 
Tennessee......... 936 1, 73 100.1 1.32 1.24 2.00 220 | 243 287 30 375,877 | 12.9 | 573 | 1.6 
Virginia... 1,119 2,522 125.4 1.98 1.66 2.02 310 | 360 431 | 39 | 0,907 | 23.9 765 2.0 
West Virginia _ 662 1,203 81.7 76 .79 1.22 8 158 148 1 103,578 | 5.4 | 621 1.6 
Total 12 Southern 
RR ratcu dane 9,103 19,405 _ 1. 2 14.50 12.78 20.53 | 2,408 2,667 | 3,108 | 3,625, 476 | 12.2 | 590 | 1.7 
Totals, U. S. 79.424 1f1,875 91. 2 ~ 100. 00 | 100.00 100. 00 16,225 16, 904 al 19,212 | 18 | 19, 028, 086 | 14.5 | 1,008 | 2.8 
* Source: Spectator’s ‘‘Life Year Book”. 
Life I im the § h*=—Ind jal 
ife Insurance in the South*=-Industria 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN FORCE INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE WRITTEN | Estimated Change In 
(In Thousands) | (In Thousands) | Civilian Population 
snchiinmaieamatenatia = sisnselaeedhandieieianedctidichibiadibeibitiaaeitciaimaniasieinidii te niet wa | Between of 
| April 1, 1950 and otal 
| QYof April 1, 1940, Per State 
| State to | CCapita | Income 
Total lo of GU Insur- | Paid for 
% \n- | Increase | _% to otal | tnsrenee | ancein | Insur- 
STATES 1940 1950 crease in| in | Totalin | Popula- 1948 1949 1950 | Force ance in 
$ $ 10 Years | 10 Years} 1950 | tion $ s | $§ 2 Years || Number | % | $ | 1950 
| | | | 
NE ee | 222,638 784 , 864 | 252.5 4.48 | 2.35 1.86 247,295 290,894 | 260,116 | 5 | 228,782 8.1 261 1.09 
Arkansas 73,571 178,539 | 142.7 84 .53 1.16 58,879 56,295 71,369 | 21 —39,876 | —2.0 97 -40 
Florida 248,421 853,648 | 243.6 4.82 | 2.55 1.68 463 ,887 354,826 | 398,156  -—14 | 873,891 46.1 319 88 
SN Secs cxscoees 402, 1,152,644 | 186.5 5.97 | 3.45 2.09 406 , 606 424,050 | 445,329 10 | 20, 10.3 343 1.08 
=r 292,920 588 , 276 100.8 2.35 1.76 1.79 146,414 155, 547 162,952 | 11 | > 3.5 206 .72 
Louisiana 187,432 483,233 | 157.8 2.35 1.45 1.63 68,529 79,858 | 140,054 104 | 319,636 13.5 184 61 
Mississippi ...... 55,875 | 154,299 176.2 78 | -46 1.32 64,822 63,891 | 74,956 16 —4,882 —.2 74 24 
North Carolina 398,455 | 860,250 115.9 3.68 | 2.57 | 2.47 222,253 186,770 | 224,704 1 | 490 , 306 13.7 218 .81 
South Carolina 305,260 | 962, 215.2 5.23 | 2.88 | 1.29 267,527 304,267 | 353,640 32 217,223 11.4 480 1.81 
Tennessee. . 340,442 802, | 135.7 3.68 2.40 | 2.00 | 34,677 | | 244,944 254,603 | 8 375,877 12.9 246 .79 
re | 394,800 891,814 | 125.9 3.96 2.67 | 2.02 | 278,642 238,862 | 244,297 | —12 640,907 | 23.9 270 1.00 
West Virginia 167,959 338,053 101.3 1.35 1.01 | 1.22 a 58,628 | 63,019 69,682 | 19 103,578 5.4 174 56 
Totai South.......... "3,090,075 8,050,225 _ 160. 5 | 39.49 | 24.08 | 20.53 : 2 518, 159° 2, 463,223 | 2,699, 858 } 7 | | 3, 625,476 12.2 245 85 
Totals, U. S. er 20, 866, 279 33,428,872 60. 2 ac 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 | 5, 495, 514 | 5, 436, 243 6. 208, 184 13 “fe 028,086 | 14.5 | 222 .55 
* Source: Spectator’s ‘Life Year Book”. 
Life I in the § h*=_@ 
tie Insurance im the South*=-Group 
GROUP INSURANCE IN FORCE GROUP INSURANCE WRITTEN Estimated Change in | | 
(In Thousands) (In Thousands) Civilian Population 
— ceabaeaae EN PO a Between % of 
| April 1,1950and | Total 
% of April 1, 1940. | Per State 
State to | PE Gta NM Capita | Income 
| Total % of Insur- | Paid for 
Jo \n- | Increase | % to Total % \n- | ancein | Insur- 
STATES 1940 1950 crease in | in Total in | Popula- 1948 1949 1950 crease in Force ance in 
= $ $ 10 Years | | 10 Years 1950 tion $ $ $ | 2 Years | Number % $ 1950 
sine PE Tasks ey Goi ce ea et Ty = ek nl 7h Boe i ee wate 
| | 
Alatiama... 162,898 683,057 | 319.3 1.41 1.31 1.86 | 135,158 | 132,380 | 271,794 101 | 228,782 | 8.1 223 | «.28 
Ark: sas * 45,296 | 161,409 | 256.3 .32 ot |) |61.96 46,863 52,241 | 36,943 | —2!1 —39,876 | —2.0 85 .14 
re 87,431 410,112 | 369.1 -88 79 | 1.68 | 117,453 124,650 | 108,911 —7 873,891 | 46.1 | 148 12 
Georgia........... 195,434 772,248 | 295.1 1.57 1.48 | 2.09 218 ,032 231,400 226,179 | 4 | 320,855 10.3 | 324 .23 
Kentucky... 146,876 515.613 | 251.1 1.00 | 99 | 1.79 28,861 134,497 141, 383 | 10 ,179 3.5 175 | «23 
Louisiana... 136,115 | 697,528 | 412.5 | 1.51 1.34 1.63 205,410 166,511 | 171,575 | —17 319,636 13.5 | 259 | 25 
Miss ssippi ad an = 186 , 572 327.6 .39 36 | 1.32 | 51,189 55,205 67,503 | 32 —4,882 — 2 | 86 .12 
Nort! Carolina. | 825,060 385.2 | 1.78 1.58 2.47 246,434 | ,821 | 7,678; —8 490,306 13.7 203 | «.22 
Sout; Suetinn et $64 | 362,371 399.4 | 79 | -70 1.29 | 79,233 | 103,429 153,132 93 217,223 11.4 71 | 17 
Tennessee. 191,435 736,071 | 284.5 | 1.47 | 1.15 2.00 224,622 189,061 | 197,724, -—12 375,877 12.9 224 =i 25 
} | | | 
ee | 139,776 599,091 328.6 1.25 1.41 2.02 | 184,020 178,984 | 155,763 | —15 640,907 23.9 | 1181 | «17 
Wes! Virginia 210,885 593.209 | 181.3 1.04 1.14 1.22 | 206,158 135,016 | 176,365 | —14 103, 578 5.4 | 206 | .32 
South. 1,602,370 | 6,542,341 308.3 13.41 12.56 20. 63 | 1,843,433 1,694,195 1,934,950 | 5 3,625,476 12.2 194 | (21 
Tota! U.S......... 15,244,178 52,069,215 241.6 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 14,686,010 |13,181,555 14,645,866 | —3 19,028,086 14.5 345 | .26 
* Source: Spectator’s “Life Year Book”. 
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‘ in the § h 
Leading Producers of Group A. & H. in the South* 
Ranking Individual Positions Nationally and by States Based on Direct Premiums Writings in 1950 7 
(000 Omitted) 
| Direct | Nl | | 
| Premiums 
Written 
STATE All Position Position Position Position Position Position — Position Position Position - 
| Companies No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 | No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 Atlanta 
| Met. | Prov... &A.| Prot. L. Equit. Aetna Prud. | Col.L. & A. | Wash. N. | Gen. A. L. | J. Han’k Baton | 
Alabama 5.240 | 1,160 | 1061 613 585 320 289 171 | ies | | 97 meni 
Met. Aetna Prov.L. & A.| Gen. A. L. | B. M. A. Equit. Prud. Union L. | Wor. Ins Trav's 
Arkansas 2,376 | 502 | 428 193 192 | 125 122 94 85 | Charlot 
| Met. | Aetna Trav’s Equit. | Prov. us 4 A.| J. Han’k Prud. | Cont. C. | Conn.G. | Conta Chattan 
Florida 3,902 | 685 579 490 | 410 | 215 141 | 106 104 | 
'Prov.L.&A.| Met. Aetna Equit. | Trav’s Prot.t. | Life,Va. | J. Han’k Prud. Conn. G. Jackson 
Georgia 8,136 | 2,002 | 1,311 | 1,043 | 699 | 542 333 241 224 215 152 Knoxvil 
| 
Met. Aetna Prov. L. & A. | Equit. Prud. J. Han’k Lib. M. Trav's Cont. A. Wash. N. os 
Kentucky... 4,913 | 703 698 675 659 633 198 190 153 133 133 Louisvil 
Met. Aetna | Equit. Prov. L. & A. Trav's Oce. L. Prud. Prot. L. J. Han’k Cont. C. Memphi 
Loulsiana....... ; 5,118 1,320 798 725 519 | 288 | 252 230 142 126 106 Miami, | 
y 
Equit. Aetna | Prov. L. & A. Met. | Prot.L. | Prud. Trav’s | Conn. G. Oce. L. J. Han'k 
Mississippi... wal 1,899 441 380 279 | 196 14 COI 75 73 O| 65 | 52 50 Mobile 
| | | | ’ 
'Prov.L.&A.| — Equit. Pilot | Met. | Aetna | Trav's Conn.G. | Lib.M. | Prot, L. Prud. 
North Carolina 9,347 3,099 | 1,168 1,149 | 762 | 576 542 486 357 273 216 Montgor 
| Prov.L.&A.| Prot. L. Aetna | Equit. | Pilot Met. Life, Va. | Amer. P. | Trav's | — Prud, Nashvill 
South Carolina 4,264 | 1,386 745 459 383 297 143 | 15 107 54 New Ori 
Met. | Prov.L.&A.| Aetna | Equit. | J. Han'k B. M. A. Trav’s | U.S.F.&G.| — Prud. Line. N. 
Tennessee... 9,354 2,363 1,738 731 | 750 | 503 | 454 404 384 343 190 Norfolk, 
Met. Aetna Equit. | Prov.L.&A.|; Trav’s Prud. Conn. G. Life, Va. | Wash. N. Lib. M. ‘ 
IIs Sxindierens 7,284 1,209 1,062 1,017 | 967 | 753 | 628 352 289 163 129 Richmon 
Prov. L. & A. Met. Aetna Equit. |  Prud. Trav's Conn. G. Ed. Mut. Cont. C. Pilot Savannal 
West Virginia 7,911 | 2,648 | 1,263 986 | 539 1 465 267 258 197 120 Temee, f 
, 
| | Met. | Aetna Equit. Trav's | Prud. J. Han’k Conn.G. | Prov. lL. &A Cont. C. Occ. L. 
Nationwide 620,921 109,013 88,355 67,650 | 60,397 38,126 27,781 22,735 20,519 15,044 12,976 Tota 
| | | | | 
KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF COMPANY TITLES Natic 
Aetna, Aetna Life (Acc. Dept.); Amer. P., American Policyholders Insurance New York, N. Y.; Occ. L., Occidental Life Insurance Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, 
Co. , Boston, Mass.; B. M. A., Business Men’s Assurance Co. of America, Kansas Calif.; Pilot, Pilot Life Insurance Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Prot. L., Protective —_ 
City, Mo.; Col. L. & A., Colonial Life and Accident a Co., Columbia, S. se Life Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Prov. L. & A., Provident Life & Accident 
Conn. G., Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., , Conn.; Cont. A Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Prud., The Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago, II1.; Cont. Cc. ‘teamed Casualty Co., he ica, Newark, N. J.; Trav’s, Travelers Insurance Co. (Acc. Dept.), Hartford, Conn.; 
Chicago, t11.: Ed. Mut., Educators Mutual Insurance Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Equit., Union L., Union Life Insurance Co., Little Rock, Ark.; U. S. F. & G., United 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S., New York; Gen’! A. L., General States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md.; Wash. N., Washington National —- 
American Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo.; J. Han’k, John Hancock Mutual Insurance Co., Evanston, tll.; Wor. Ins., World Insurance Company, Omaha, 
Life insurance Co., Boston, Mass., Lib. M., Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Nebr. 
Mass.; Life, Va., Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va.; Linc. N., Lineoin 
National Insurance Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Met., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., * Source: Spectator’s “Insurance by States”. 
Atlanta, G 
P ty I Populati d Industrial | “"” 
roperty insurance. opurlaton an Raustria ie 
rmingha 
od Be 
Char! 
Growth in the South=1900-1950 a 
Chattanoo, 
| 
| 1900 1950 Jacksonvil 
secant , . es — — : — - 
| Knoxvi 
| Value of | Value of | a 
| Pr Products State State Value of Products |_ State State Value of Louisville 
| | — by — Popula- Mfrs. Added by | Premiums}; Popula- Mfrs. . 
Fireand | tion to | Products, Fire and Mfr.3 to tion to | Products, Memphis 
STATE Casualty | Popula- ry National | National | State to Casualty Popula- | (000 Natienal | National | State to te 
Premiums | tion | omitted) Total Total | National Premiums tion | Omitted) | Tetal Total National Miami, Fiz 
aemccmcencommaee: a = nscaeSel 
2. 4 | § % | % % | $ | $ Ge % gi 
Alabama | 1,950,133 | 1,828,697/ 34,112) .94 | 2.41 74 74,520,679 | 3,061,743 | 836,916| .94 2.03 1.11 Mobile, At 
Arkansas : 1,237,795 | 1,311,564 21,600 | .59 | 1.73 -46 59,441,173 1,909,511 241,901 | .73 1.27 32 Montgome 
Flerida.. 778 , 360 528,542 | 21,336 | 37 | .70 46 | 145,410,930 | 2,771,305 365,408 1.79 1.84 49 < 
Georgia. .| 3,200,030 | 2,216,331 | 45,176 | 1.54 2.92 .97 127,792,254 | 3,444,578 | 1,001,242 1.57 2.29 | 1.33 Nashvilte 
Kentucky | 3,393,241 2,147,174 ,102 | 1.63 2.83 1.27 97,887,687 | 2,944,806 | 799 ,482 | 1.21 1.95 | 1.06 , : 
New Orle 
Louisiana | 3,449,921 1,381,625 | 35,994 | 1.66 1.82 77 116,889,451 | 2,683,516 713,057 1.44 1.78 95 re 
Mississippi | 1,415,720 1,551,270 | 17,715 -68 2.04 .38 53,814,892 | 2,178,914 221,963 .66 1.45 30 Norfoli. \V: 
Nerth Carolina 1,508,709 | 1,893,810 | 40,420 72 2.49 .87 134,029,805 | 4,061,929 | 1,627,572 1.65 2.70 | 2.16 ' 
South Carolina | 1,056,591 | 1,340,316 22,850 51 1.76 | .49 66,598,477 | 2,117,027 719, -82 1.40 | 95 
Tennessee 2,008,088 | | 2,020,616 | 38,190 1.37 2.66 -82 121,104,928 | 3,291,718 981 ,069 1.49 2.18 1.30 Richmond, 
Virginia 2,628,444 | 1,854,184 49,285 | 1.26 2.44 1.06 123,630,729 | 3,318,680 | 1,085,249 | 1.52 2.20 | 1.44 Savane ah 
West Virginia 307 | "968,800 | 29,79) 47 | 1.26 |  .64 66,263,985 | 2,005,552, 719,921, .82 1.33 | 98 ' 
| —_—— Tames 
Total South................| 24,448,134 19,032, 29 | 415,559 | 11.74 | 25.06 | 8.93 | 1,187,384,990 | 33,789,279 | 9,312,824 | 14.64 | 22.42 | 12.38 ampe, Fs 
U. S. Total... ..| 208,388,205 |75,994,595 | 4,646,9814; 100.00 100.00 104.114 | 8,113,987,444 |150,697,361 | 75,366,527 100.00 100.00 100.00 Totals 
EE Micvccsxdvendindnns | 11.7 25.0 | ek decade B aecee (Be Semens 14.6 2.24 en errr Nation 
| | | 
1—U. S. Tetal Premiums, 1900 =$208,386,205; 1950 = $8,415,850,286. inci 
2—Figures in this column are for — 
2 Figures in this column are for 194 a—i94 
4—The sum ef the state figures is actually heavy annem, not $4,646,981,000, thus accounting for a total pues of more than 100. This is due to the fact that the total figure b—Cor 
given has been adjusted aie inition of manufacturing, whereas the state figures could not be similarly adjusted. u—Un 
* Source: Spectator’s Insurance Y Fire and Casualty Volume. 
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Leading C f Deaths in 18 South Cith 
ss eading Causes o eaths in outhern CUnties 
950 
-_ | ] | | | | | | | 4 
| | | | Pneu- 
—— monia | | 
Population | Total | Heart | Tuber- Dia- | and In- Polio- 

City and State Year a Deaths | Rate | Disease| Rate Cancer| Rate | culosis | Rate | betes | Rate | fluenza| Rate myelitis | Rate 
ion Se | } : - . ‘a ome _ 
| | | | 
= aad Atlanta, Ga. meee eneeekee 1949 | 331,314 | 3,039 917.3 814 | 245.7 | 372 | 112.3 | 103 | 31.1 | 34 | 10.3 | 123 | 37.1 1 3 

1950 | | 3,012} 909.1 920 | 277.7; 363 109.6, 113/34.1| 47/| 14.2 80 | 24.1 1 3 
n’k Baton Rouge, La......... oes 1949 123,957 55 | 689.8) 297 | 239.6 94 | 76.8 27 | 21.8 | 4| 3.2 | ee ee 
97 1950 j 837 675.2 275 | 221.9 | 123 | 99.2 25 | 20.2 12/ 9.7} 12; 9.7 | 1 8 
Birmingham, Ala..................... 1949 326, 500 3,442 | 1,054.2 | 1,007 | 308.4 | 504 | 154.4 81 | 24.8 33 10.1 | 127 | 38.9 5 1.5 
v's 1950 3,413 | 1,045.3 | 1,013 | 310.3 | 486 | 148.9 71 | 21.7 39 | 11.9 | 108 | 33.1 | 6 1.8 
62 EN cGinsawivcscwncancde 1949 133,219 1,346 | 1,010.4 | 375 | 281.5 184 | 138.1 28 | 21.0 19 | 14.3 | 74 | 55.5 3 2.3 
1950 1,367 | 1,027.1 433 | 325.0 175 | 131.4 16 | 12.0 17 | 12.8 | 61 | aa eee 
A Chattanooga, Tenn................... 1949 130,333 | 1,366 | 1,048.1 383 | 293.9 145 | 111.3 69 52.9 14 | 10.7 | Ot GME Bs6scesses OEEre 
zs 1950 | | 1,889 | 1,065.7) 414 | 317.6) 110) 84.4/ 78 | 59.8 16 | 12.3 | 75 | 67.8 |......... oe 
| | 
G Jacksonville, Fia.................... 108 203,250 2,407 | 1,184.3 713 | 350.8 | 307 | 151.0 96 | 47.2 33 | 16.2 | 80 | 39.4 1 5 
152 1950 2,408 | 1,185.7 | 733 | 360.6 291 | 143.2 73 | 35.9 28 13.8 | 85 | 41.8 3 | 1.5 
ee 124,769 | 639 512.1 | 323 | 258.9 124} 99.4 | 47 | 37.7 4| 3.0 fe! | ee ae 
N 1 | 726 581.9 392 | 314.2 159 | 127.4 | 34 | 27.3 6 4.8 | 36 | 28.9 1 | ..8 
133. PEN Sac snescesnetcessuan 1949 368,900 | 2,616 709.1 | 1,392 | 377.3 355 | 96.2 | 179 | 48.5 110 | 29.8 | 185 | 50.1 5 | 1.4 
1950 2,771 | 751.2 1,279 | 346.7 641 | 173.8 | 169 | 45.8 63 | 17.1 158 | 42.8 6 | 1.6 
ere 395,699 | 3,655 923.7 1,053 | 266.1 460 | 116.2 | 152 | 38.4 34) «68.6 101 | 25.5 8 2.0 
108 1950 | 3,544) 895.6, 1,100 278.0 442 | 111.7 | 132 | 33.4 41 | 10.4 87 | 22.0 7 | 1.8 
Miami, Fla.... (0essebeees15eeee 250,040 | 2,436 | 974.2 | 773 | 309.2 361 | 144.4 | 82 | 32.8 53 | 21.2 4) 2 eee eee 
n’k 1950 |} 2,454 | 981.4) 808 | 323.1) 438.) 175.2) 66 | 26.4) © 32 12.8 | 42 | 16.8|......... [esses 
| | | 
ad Mobile, Ala............ .. 1949 |} 127,151 1,528 1,201.7 | 422 | 331.9 | 170 | 133.7 43 | 33.8 | 26 | 20.4 28 | 22.0 |........ aS 
d 1950 | 1,527 | 1,200.9 | 462 | 363.3 | 197 | 154.9 50 | 39.3 19 | 14.9 | 34 | 26.7 6 | 4.7 
716 Montgomery, Ala................040. 1949 105,098 | 945 | ‘899.2/ 296 | 281.6 103| 98.0, 33 (304) 18/143) 9) WAY Ll. 
1950 ”4 See “) Spee oe “eRe | "eee “S See 
d err re 1949 180,600 2,024 | 1,120.7 | 1,251 | 692.7 313 | 173.3 | 18 | 10.0 16; 8.9) 127 | 70.3 2 1.1 
54 1950 2,106 1,166.1 | 693.8 325 | 180.0 | 20 | 11.1 14/| 7.8) 114 | 63.1 1 6.1 
New Orleans, La....................1949 570,445 | 6,043 | 1,059.3 | 2,383 | 417.7 890 | 156.0 267 | 46.8 103 | 18.1 | 151 | 26.5 1 m 
N 1950 6,112 1,071.4 | 2,357 | 413.2 973 | 170.6 | 245 | 42.9 110 | 19.3 | 145 | 25.4 qd of 
190 Norfolk, Va... .... 1949 188,601 1,582 | 838.8 | 409 | 216.9 141 | 74.8 | 28 | 14.8 14| 7.4 i4ah ) eee | eewes 
1950 1,549 | 821.3 | 550 | 291.6 | 164 | 87.0 | 21 | 11.1 | 8| 4.2] oo 4 ee eee 
— Richmond, Va. ; 1949 230,310 | 2,747 | 1,192.7 1,022 | 443.7 | 373 | 162.0 | 107 | 46.5 40 | 17.4 | 52 | 22.6 1 4 
1950 | 3,284 | 1,425.9 1,010 | 438.5 357 | 155.0 | 93 | 40.4 | 41 | 17.8 | i | a ae 
2 Savannah, Ga....... sess see+ 1949 || 150,000 | 1,621 | 1,080.7} 444 | 296.0, 153 | 102.0 | 34 | 22.7 36 24.0)  80/ 63.3]......... eee 
120 1950 | 1,746 | 1,164.0 | 500 | 333.3 | 163 | 108.7 47 | 31.3 45 | 30.0 | 2 2) a * 
Ns iitsbsdoneWapenskndcaicne 1949 258,720b 2,375 918.0 | 772 | 298.4 | 305 | 117.9 71 | 27.4 | 43 | 16.6 49 | 18.9 1 4 
3 1950 || | 2,465 | 952.8 | 756 | 292.2) 375 | 144.9) 41 | 15.8 43/186) 44 17.0 4 | 1.5 
| | ; 
- Totals of 18 Southern Cities......1949 || 4,198,906 | 40,666 | 968.5 | 14,129 | 336.5| 5,354 | 127.5| 1,465 | 34.9| 631 | 15.0| 1,470| 35.0| 28 7 
— 1950 | 40,710 969.6 | 14,255 | 339.5 | 5,782 | 137.7 | 1,294 | 30.8 581 | 13.8 | 1,368 | 32.6 50 1.2 
Nationwide Totals of 95 Cities. .. 1949 43,507,433 | 443,289 | 1,018.9 |160,867 | 369.7 73,360 | 168.6 | 14,698 | 33.8 | 11,584 | 26.6 | 14,284 | 32.8 780 1.8 
1950 | | 434,414 998.5 172,300 396.0 74,980 172.3 | 12,652 | 29.0) 7,916 | 18.2 | 13,184 | 30.3 616 1.4 
| | | | Accidents 
| 
. | Population | Total | 
City and State Year | a | Deaths Rate | Homicide | Rate Suicide | Rate By Auto | InHome | Others Total Rate 
| 
Atlanta, Ga.. .. eiewadeewaweten 1949 | 331,314 | 3,039 | 917.3 89 | 27.0 24 7.2 31 23 56 110 33.2 
1950 3,012 | 909.1 89 27.0 25 7.5 37 38 79 154 46.5 
ee 1949 123,957 855 | 689.8 | 14 11.3 10 8.1 24 17 23 64 51.6 
1950 | | 837 | 675.2 | 12 9.7 6 4.8 18 26 14 58 46.8 
Birmingham, Ala.....................1949 326,500 | 3,442 1,054.2 75 23.0 29 8.9 72 u u 177 54.2 
1950 3,413 | 1,045.3 82 25.1 14 4.3 83 u u 198 60.6 
SPN, TE Di... ecccacvcsecscs 1949 133,219 | 1,346 1,010.4 | 20 15.0 13 9.8 36 34 19 89 66.8 
1950 | 1,367 | 1,027.1 | 29 21.9 13 9.8 39 42 15 96 72.1 
Chattanooga, Tenn....... .... 1949 130,333 | 1,366 1,048.1 | 32 24.5 17 13.0 20 u u 28 21.5 
— 1950 | 1,389 | 1,065.7 | 20 15.3 5 3.8 36 u u 64 49.1 
Jacksonville, Fla... Perr eT, | 203,250 , 2,407 1,184.3 i eee rere u u u 190 93.6 
- 1950 | | 2,408 | 1,185.7 | 38 | 18.7) 23 | 11.3 70 u u 185 | 76.3 
errr 1949 | 124,769 639 512.1 11 | 8.8 12 9.6 9 u 32 41 32.9 
f ’ 1950 || 726 581.9 20 | 16.0 10 8.0 16 u 18 34 27.3 
rh . Rettavite, My..........ccccccscesecs 1949 | 368,900 2,616 709.1 | 30 | 8.1 24 6.5 77 11 168 45.5 
irs. 1950 | 2,771 751.2 | 56 | 15.2 44 11.9 100 94 167 361 97.9 
ucts, Memphis, Tenn.....................1949 |) 395,699 3,655 | 923.7 | 34 8.6 27 6.8 28 61 40 129 | 32.6 
abe 1950 | 3,544 895.6 | 40 | 10.1 2 | 51) 38 70 29 137 | 34.6 
— Miami, Fla. inane cn 250,040 | 2,436 974.2 | 40 | 160 39 | 15.6 | 65 36 53 154 | 61.6 
- 1950 | 2,454 981.4 34 | 13.6 34 | 13.6 | 74 28 36 138 | 655.2 
jt | 
zr OO 127,151 1,528 1,201.7 22 | 17.3 9 7.1 26 u 44 70 55.1 
32 1950 || 1,527 1,200.9 | 25 | 19.7 11 8.7 25 u 52 7 60.6 
49 Montgomery, Ala....... : .. 1949 || 105,098 | 945 899.2 26 24.8 7 6.7 14 u u 43 40.9 
1°33 1950 | u “ i eee i Boned } u u u ere 
8 | Nashville, Tenn............ . 1949 | 180, 600 2,024 1,120.7 42 23.4 21 11.6 68 32 17 117 64.8 
; 1950 2,106 | 1,661.1 46 25.5 21 11.6 96 42 13 151 83.6 
95 New Orleans, La. ; ... 1949 | 570,445 6,043 | 1,059.3 | 50 8.8 37 6.5 52 154 60 266 46.6 
30 1950 | | 6,112 | 1,071.4 | 64 | 11.3 43 | 7.5 | 70 99 106 275 | 48.2 
18 Norfolk. Va... newt .. 1949 | 188, 601 1,582 | 838.8 | 30 | 15.9 2 | 0.7 | 18 u u 69 36.6 
"95 1950 | | (1,649 821.3 | 13 | 6.9 20 | 10.6 | " u u 60 | 31.8 
| .30 Richmond, Va... . 1949 \ 230,310 | 2,747 1,192.7 | 41 17.8 | 35 15.2 | 35 u 87 122 53.0 
44 1950 |} | 3,284 1,425.9 | 36 15.6 | 41 17.8 56 u 69 125 54.3 
35 Savannah, Ga... s+. 1949 | 150,000 1,621 | 1,080.7 33 | 22.0 | 10 | 6.7 | 32 u u 95 | 63.3 
—_ 1950 |; 1,746 1,164.0 | 22 14.7 28 18.7 40 u u 124 82.7 
36 Tampa, Fla... ..1949 || 258, 720b 2,375 918.0 | 24 9.3 31 | 12.0 48 u 91 139 | 653.7 
ee 1950 |} 2,465 952.8 | 25 9.7 | 43 16.6 | 68 u 73 147 56.8 
).00 Totals of 18 Southern Cities......1949 || 4,198,906 40,666 | 968.5 613 | 14.6 | 367 8.7 | 655 368 602 2,071 49.3 
1950 | | 40,710 969.6 651 15.6 401 9.6 877 439 677 2,354 56.1 
Nationwide Totals of 95 Cities. ...1949 || 43,507,433 | 443,289 1,018.9 2,853 6.6 | 5,063 11.6 5,601 6,701 7,120 19,612 45.1 
1950 | 434,414 998.5 2,638 6.1 4,801 11.0 5,862 6,298 6,810 056 43.8 
ure &--1 949 rates are based on 1950 population figures. . 
b— Consists of eounty population which includes residents of immediate fringe area of the city. 
u-—Unavailable. 
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THE 
SOUTHERN 
PICTURE 


---a@ story 

of people, products and 
progress in a fast growing 
area that’s inviting indus- 


try to its land of tomorrow 


By William H. Doty 


S the South the “frontier of tomor- 

row’? 

Does it offer the same opportunity for 
industrial growth and expansion that 
the West offered 50 years ago? 

Is it an area which will keep aglow 
the flame of prosperity long after the 
government has stopped placing giant 
orders? 


A first glance at statistics on the 
Southeastern states covered in this study 
indicates that a loud and rousing “Yes” 
can be voiced in answer to the above 
questions. It is not the purpose of this 
article to paint a roseate picture of the 
South as “the land of golden opportun- 
ity” only to have the illusion shattered 
once Uncle Sam has cut back on his 
war needs and assistance to points over- 
seas has been reduced to a mere 
trickle. However, if we observe certain 
unmistakable trends, we realize that a 
picture of the South as one of the most 
economically active, and prosperous 
areas of the future is not entirely un- 
realistic. Some of these trends are as 
follows: 


A healthy growth of population. 

The rapid increase in electric power. 

A shifting of industry to the South- 
eastern United States. 

Emphasis on the Southeast as a de- 
velopment area for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Favorable climate. 

Development and growth of industries 
already located in the Southeast. 

Diversification of agriculture. 

Mechanization and modernization. 
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A sharp rise in income and in the 
standards of living. 

The South can rightfully be called 
the land of tomorrow for business, in- 
dustry and agriculture. That it repre- 
sents a rich opportunity for insurance 
companies is evident from the remarks 
of leading Southern executives carried 
elsewhere in this issue. Insurance mar- 
keting and selling programs which do 
not take into consideration the rapid 
growth of the South’s industry and agri- 
culture are not soundly formulated 
plans. The accompanying graph (Fig. 
1) points up the rapid growth of new 
plants in the 12 Southeastern states— 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia. Note that the Southeast, 
the Middle East and the Southwest are 
the only regions which have enjoyed in- 
creases in the number of firms in opera- 
tion from 1948 to 1951. Actually, the 
Southeast alone has had annual in- 
creases in the number of firms from 
1948 to 1951. Do your fire and casualty 
premium writings in this region reflect 
this upward trend, Mr. Agency Di- 
rector? 

Dollarwise, too, Southern industrial 
growth has outstripped the United 
States as a whole—even after the pres- 
ent dollars are put on a 1939 basis as 
they are in accompanying Table I. 


Manufacturing Increase 


This table shows that manufacturing 
sales in the 12 Southeastern states in- 
creased 115 per cent from 1939 to 1951, 
whereas the national increase was 86.5 
per cent. The sharpest percentage in- 
creases have been in South Carolina 
(189.7 per cent) and Kentucky (158.8 
per cent) and it is interesting to note 
that large atomic plants have been lo- 
cated on the Savananh River in South 
Carolina and in Paducah, Kentucky. As 
a result, many industries have moved 
in, to take advantage of the power fa- 
cilities and the markets for sales and 
labor which¢have resulted. 

Government development is only one 
part of the picture, however. Other 





State Ranking of Ineome 
and Premiums—1950* 


Life 
Income Premiums Premiums 

NS oh ah dneacepies 8 6 8 
Arkansas .. 11 11 11 
Florida 3 4 1 
Georgia 4 3 3 
Kentucky 7 7 7 
Louisiana 6 8 6 
Mississippi . . 12 12 12 

orth Carolina . 1 1 2 
South Carolina .... 10 9 9 
. eaeaeeerie 5 5 5 
i pecetudenis 2 2 4 
West Virginia ......... 9 10 10 


. Source: Spectator Insurance by States, 1951. 





factors which have contributed to South- 
eastern industrial growth are nearness 
to rapidly developing ports, a favorable 
labor market, availability of electric 
power and favorable climatic condi- 
tions. The Southeast now has 13.4 
cent of total manufacturing sales as 
against 10.2 per cent in 1939, a gain 
of 3.2 per cent. 

Because of this development, South- 
ern workers and their bosses are mak- 
ing money. The percent increase in per 
capita income for the Southeastern 
states is far ahead of the national in- 
crease, as is shown in Table II. South- 
erners want and need automobiles. ap- 
pliances, new homes and home improve- 
ments—and they need more life insur- 
ance, health insurance, fire and casualty 
insurance to protect themselves, their 
families and their property. Construc- 
tion activity, one of the most important 
indices of industrial health, is striking- 
ly evident in the South. In 1939, South- 
ern construction sales were 14.7 per 
cent of the national total. In 1951, this 
percentage had jumped to 19.1 per cent. 
Sales of construction firms as shown in 
Table 3 increased 267.6 per cent in the 
Southeast as against 183.2 for the na- 
tion as a whole. In the number of firms 
engaged in contract construction, the 
Southeast jumped 30.1 per cent from 
1948 to 1951, the United States as a 
whole, 18.1 per cent. Kentucky and 
South Carolina are the states which 
have had the greatest increases in this 
regard—a possible further evidence of 
AEC activity in these states. 

Bound to become one of the major 
factors in our national—and, yes. inter- 
national — economic picture is the 
Southern paper industry. A recent head- 
line announced that the pulp and paper 
industry plans a huge expansion pro- 
gram in the future and that 80 per cent 
of this expansion will be in the South. 
Scientists have perfected a process of 
making paper pulp from Southern 
pines, heretofore considered unsatisfac- 
tory for that purpose. Southern hiard- 
woods are also being used to manu!ac- 
ture pulp. The sales of the paper 
industry in the Southeast, $1,812.(00.- 
000, are now 21.4 per cent of the na- 
tion’s total and are certain to grow 

Because of the aforementioned a\ail- 
ability of power and labor and because 
it is just good manufacturing sen’ to 


be located near the source of supply, 
the Southeast is also making pid 
strides in textile manufacturing. \\ ith 


sales of $7,296,000,000 in 1951. the 
Southeastern textile industry now )ro- 
vides 53 per cent of the national ‘otal. 
Other major Southern industries ind 
their percentages of the national | tal 
sales are: tobacco, 81.7 per cent; ‘00d, 
12.3 per cent; lumber, 32 per « "t; 
furniture, 20 per cent. 

With its great industrial growt", 1s 
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the Southeastern section of the United 
States losing out as an agricultural pro- 
ducer? It is true that the percentage 
increase in farm sales of 1951 over 1939 
are less in the Southeast than for the 











Percent Change in No. of Firms in Operation by Geographical Regions 
March 31, 1948 to March 31, 1951 


ALL INDUSTRIES 


PERCENT CHANGE 







































































United States as a whole. But the South -10 ° 10 20 
r ° 1 
still provides 20 per cent of the total UNITED STATES 
national output (it provided 22.2 per 
cent in 1939). And more persons are SOUTHEAST 
still engaged in agricultural pursuits MIDOLE EAST 
than in manufacturing in the Southeast aa 
(the latest score is 4,142,000 to 2,422,- 
0). Th sndividual f NORTHWEST 
000). ere are more in ” rw arm NEW ENGLAND 
owners than ever and their yield per FAR WEST , 
acre has increased sharply because of 
electric power and modern mechanized Source: Dept. of Commerce. Survey of Current Business, Jan., 1952. 
% 
farming methods. No wonder agricul- 
- — ~— = — = Table 1 
attention as an insurance market! & 
—_— * 
Southern farmer owns more tractors, Manufacturing in the South—1951 
more automobiles—and he wants more Thousands ee 51 to 39 
insurance protection. His lot will con- Active Persons Sales or 1951 Sales in saciid et 
. _ a _ STATES Establishments Engaged Receipts Dollars es ge 
tinue to be good despite the present gigigme oo... 5.1 229 2,721 1,187 575 115.1 
reverses of a ruinous drought. Arkansas.............. 3.5 82 ; 687 389 100 10.1 
In former years, cotton was king in Georgia sees 6.8 300 371 1.61 e77 138.1 
. j ; ee . 48 s a . 
the South. That area still provides most - Saaibbbbbeee :3 1 ry 1187 pd 1101 
of the world’s cotton output but has Micsiesiogl .......-.-. 3.4 a on ow a Ly: 
also entered into other agricultural pur- South Carlin Oa ne za 2,686 1,183 ‘98 189.7 
its 665 = a ee 4.8 ’ ’ . 
suits. For example, the cattle indus os 58 259 4°144 1'798 989 81.8 
try’ is rapidly assuming as much im- West Virginia.......... 3.3 145 d 781 442 76.7 
portance in the Southeast as in other Total South........... 56.7 2,422 32, 838 14,274 6,853 114.9 
areas, e. g., the West, a trend due to ‘Total United States“... 308.4 16,272 244,327 106,033 56, 843 86.5 
favorable pasture lands and availability * Source: Blue Book of Southern Progress, 1952. 
of feed. Whatever the cause, cattle 
valuation has taken first place in 
Southern agriculture. The 1951 figures: 
Cattle, $2,093,000,000. ae 
Cotton, $1,608,000,000. Construction in the South—1951* 
lobacco, $1,113,000,000. Thousands Millions — 
: M ue — Sh te’ 
Corn, $788,000,000. Active Persons Sales or 1951 Sales in % of 
Don’t overlook the South either as a STATES Establishments Engaged Receipts 1939 Dollars 1939 Sales Change 
. . a 49 230.1 
yee for marine insurance. The value Aion 0000000077 23 zy zi tz 25 388.0 
of imports and exports of Southern 46 72 594 258 59 337.3 
ports were $4,114,000 in 1950, more 4.2 38 see = | ne 
than 25 per cent of the total of $13,- 2.0 25 209 91 41 122.0 
915.7( i ilati ; C. 5.7 86 708 308 > 
15,700. This compilation also includes Sith Garolina...... 2.5 60 419 182 35 420.0 
Texas. Leading Southeastern ports are Tenneas0e............. 4.7 * = RH S 4 
ee Orleans, $1,252,000; Norfolk, Va., Ly EA a 2.9 27 220 96 35 174.3 
29) ° T Ml a engueanengnepiittite 
220.000; and Newport News, Va., — totat south............ 52.6 703 5,621 2,441 664 267.6 
$167 .600. Total United States..... 371.1 3,698 29,494 12,800 4,520 183.2 
Yes, generally speaking, “It’s true * Source: Blue Book of Southern Progress, 1952 edition. 
what they say about Dixie.” If you 
recognize its future and stick with it, 
you !l grow with it. 
Table 4 
Table 2 Farming in the South—1951* 
Per Capita Income Thousands =e ‘51 to '39 
— ——_—_—_—. 0 
1940-1950 No. of Same — of — in e000 Gat ow of 
STATES Farms ngaged ucts ices ales ange 
1940 1950 | 
Alabama $269 $836 % ona . Rs x cccocests 211.5 387 552 240 181 32.6 
Arkansas.” *” 254 228 Hoey Arkansas.............. 182.4 311 649 282 212 33.0 
Florida” 48BSt«*N«C HO aH SE siicaccnsianons 9 121 499 217 152 8.9 
ili oe "969 206. SN 5000000000050 198.2 442 790 229 49.8 
Kentucky... 0777" 309 911 194:8 Kentucky.............. 218.5 441 747 324 219 47.9 
Louisiona "3580045 1919 Louisiana. ............ 124.2 207 442 192 166 15.7 
Mississipi j wig 204 "698 242.5 Mississippi Secseceece 251.4 422 290 226 28.3 
North Carolina... 316 951 201.0 North Carolina......... 288.5 579 1,101 478 331 44.4 
South’ Carolina... P 281 831 195.7 South Carolina......... 139.4 311 77 207 157 31.8 
enness28,....._. 316 962 204.4 Tennessee. ... + 230.8 426 605 263 199 32.2 
Virginia es 446 1,158 159.6 rere 150.9 323 637 276 195 41.5 
West Virginia... = -398—Ss«(1'049 ase West Virginia 81.4 172 189 82 78 5.1 
South ee 2,134.1 4,142 7,356 3,194 2,345 36.2 
Uniied Ststess'""” esis United States... ..... 5,384.0 10,024 38,492 15,403 10,526 46.3 
° Source: Department of Commerce. * Source: Blue Book of Southern Progress, 1952. 
CEN 
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buses reached an all-time high of ~- 
130,562. ; 

The southeastern section of the coun- 

try accounted for 17.8 per cent of all 

J motor vehicles on the highways today. 

The Mechanized South Sixteen and seven-tenths per cent of 
the nation’s passenger cars are regis- | 
tered in this area. Twenty-two and nine- Alaban 
tenths per cent of all trucks engaged er 
By William M. Montgomery in farming and commerce are located = 
in the south. An increase in buses in Louisia 
Associate Statistician the south has been apparent over the —y 
last five years and now total 32.7 per — 
cent of the total buses in use in cities aoe 

HE tremendous growth in the num- creasing numbers, and increasing size, and inter-state transportation. The ris- ° 

ber of automobiles, trucks and carrying on inter-state commerce which ing economy in this area is now en- wes 
buses on the highways of America to- is the very life blood of our nation. abling municipalities to purchase more Total t 
day literally makes us a “Nation on Truly the automobile has become a school buses for their children and up- % of T 
Wheels.” necessary major factor in the nation’s to date modern buses to replace the * Sot 
antiquated trolley cars previously used. Public 


economy. 
Total motor vehicle registrations in 


Millions of citizens, aside from plea- 
sure, use their automobiles for travel to 


Following World War II the south- omnes 


eastern area of our country has been 
































and from their places of occupation— 1950 totaled 48,283,335. Passenger ape this 
which in many cases are situated miles cars numbered 40,011,267, trucks num- revitalized and has undergone startling boend 
from their homes. Trucks are, in in- bered 8,141,506 and total number of changes m its new industries and im- om 
proved agricultural methods. P ’ 
The development of new farm prod- a 
° ° ° . n 
Cars, Trucks and Tractors on Farms ucts and scientific improvements is f | 
na s affecting every segment of the popula- : 
in the South tion and has raised the standards of owe 
Pensester Gave e Trucks — living for city dweller and farmer alike. aia 
Est —! % . . s 
STATE 1950 1945 Change 1950 1945 Change 1950 1945 Change Farmers in the southeast during the ah 
Alab 71,276 58,449 21.9 52,801 23,949 120.5 45,962 17,060 169.4 sat: Gon yeas ineeanes Chale pussies bl ) 
ama..... ° ® e ° ° e ° e * abie 
Arkansas ae 65,197 $3,925 20.9 63,589 33, 134 92.0 61,042 28,837 130.0 ing of new cars by 13.2 per cent com- Au 
Ret ' ' : ' i 72.0 : : : J 
Georgia... 100,586 90.100 11.6 63,022 34,688 81.7 60.991 24.648 147.4 pared with the national increase of pens 
Kentucky sss 118,881 102,997 8.4 85.032 27,194 102.4 89,183 24.408 142.8 1.4 per cent. Trucks purchased by the , , 
ana . ° ’ . ’ ’ ° ’ ’ ° . 
Misalasint er 173.280 153.908 27-3 36.249 28.267 99.0 52.618 21.077 149.7 farmer increased 85.7 per cent while ws 
rolina. . % . i y . 534 = 31, 35.8 i er | 
South Carolina... «81,579 «7.576 8.2 29,757 15.348 93.9 30,329 12.447 143.7 the national figure recorded only 4 
Tennessee... ... 113,774 91,392 24.5 60,223 26,326 128.8 59,803 24,052 148.7 48.0 per cent increase. The most strik- 
Virginia............. 94,036 «94,413 —.4 49,087 31,956 53.7 48,356 23.418 106.5 : “athens a the i ‘ = 
West Virginia........ 37,271 += 40,777 —8.0 24,631 16,285 51.2 14,005 6,865 104.1 ing comparison is seen in the increase 
Total South 1,012,255 894,016 13.2 580,509 312,684 85.7 563,925 242,142 132.9 of farm tractors of 132.9 per cent in- 
—-— — —»- ——_—_ —__—__ —__— crease over the national increase of 
Total U.S........... 4,207,332 4,151,280 1.35 2,205,811 1,490,750 48.0 3, 597,307 2,414,367 49.0 400 per cent. This hem shone would be ALA 
% of TotalU.S...... 24.1 ae 3.3 862.0. 15.7 10.0 conclusive evidence of the growing — 





prosperity of the southern farmer. 
The writing of automobile lines in 


* Seurce: Automotive Industries, Statistical Issue, 1951. 





Motor Vehicle Registrations & Insurance Records in the South* 




































































Motor Vehicle Registration 19503 | Automobile Insurance Premium and Loss Record 1950 W 
: : _ | 
| | Auto Liability | Auto Property Damage | Auto Physical Damage 
 aadienetcbaalaial eae Ratio of | FL 
| | | | | Stateto | Total 0 
| | Ratio 4 | Ratio of Ratio of | National | Ratio of | Automobile — 
| Losses | | Losses | Losses | Automobile; State | Premiums 
Total Direct | Paid to | _ Direct Paid to | Direct | _Paidto | Premiums | Motor Per 
| Passenger | Motor Premiums | Premiums | Premiums | Premiums, Premiums | Premiums; Written | Vehiclesto Vehicle 
State | Carst Trucks | Buses | Vehicles Written | _ Written Written Written | Written | Written | 1950 National 1950 
% % . % j os 
Alabama 464,510 | 151,700 | 1,816 618,026 | 6,143,382 41 2,774,229, 47 | 16,488,334 3 % a 198 41.11 
Arkansas......... | 290,957 | 388 | 3,695 ’ 4,330,724 37 2,020,075 44 | 11,960,185 | 35 68 | 90 | 42.09 
Florida........ | 805,001 | 175,240 | 5,938 ’ 13,066,619 50 8,371,081 | 44 | 25,237,496 35 in ltl SS 47.33 ‘ 
Georgla.... 692,272 | 197,871 | 5,099 895,242 | 9,717,799 | 35 5,276,496 44 | 30,008,503 46 1.66 1.85 50.27 
Kentucky | 604,244 | 169,248 | 1,906 775,398 | 10,251,432 45 5,763,092 | 55 | 16,537,769 34 1.20 1.61 41.98 
Louisiana .. | 852,787 | 151,749 | 3,647 708,183 | 8,916,171| 42 | 4,893,680 | 46 22,898,654 36 1.36 1.47 51 83 
Mississippi 306,064 | 139,442 | 4,124 449,630 | 4,050,577 39 1,516,201 54 =| ~=«11,902,490 41 65 -93 38.85 Le 
North Carolina | 830,925 | 201,881 | 8,226 | 1,041,032 | 11,910,208 | 38 6,511,175 47 | 29,563,967 | 32 1.77 2.16 46.09 
South Carolina....| 445,962 | 109,367 | 4,507 | , 836 | 4 4,456,587 | 36 2,296,287 47 12,929,463 | 33 -73 1.16 36.16 . 
Tennesses....... 639,325 | 163,946 | 803,271 | 14,378,408 43 6,776,649 58 | 20,211,821 33 1.52 1.66 5: 50 
Virginia. . .| 715,620 | 159,413 | 2,450 877, 483 | 7,503,720; 43 | 8,360,071} 53 26 309,058 34 1.93 | 1.82 59.46 ( 
West Virginia.....| 324,516 | 101,361 | 1,337 | 427,214 % 751,638 | 41 3,617,191 | 49 | 13,093,152 36 88 -88 54.92 ” 
meetin = reorr ee . CS Dente | ee a EE — 
Total South....... my 6, 672, 183 11,881, 606 | | 42,745 | 8 576,534 |111,478,265 41 58,176,227| 49 237,140,892 36 0— |S 15.04 = |S s«17.76 47.43 
Total U.S... ...| 40,011,267 |8,141,506 [130,562 | 48,283,335 955,087,785 | 42 505,719,776 | 47 /1,246,380,603 | 37 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 5¢.97 
% of Total U. S. | 16.7 22.9 | 32.7 17.8 | 1.7 (| - ge se 19.0 is esl CER ENR 
§ As of registration years. t Includes taxicabs. 
* Source: Automotive Industries Statistical Issue, 1951. = 
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Per Cent Inerease in 
Use of Motor Fuel 
in the South* 
(1,000’s Gallons) 





Percent of 
STATE 1949 1950 Increase 
ee 467 ,278 526,142 12.6 
Arkansas...... 323,343 351,190 8.6 
Florida....... 634 ,597 719,683 13.8 
Georgia....... 629,271 706 , 796 12.3 
Kentucky.......... 496, 544,938 9.8 
SS 448 ,328 499,815 11.5 
Mississippi. ...... . 370,621 405 ,952 9.6 
North Carolina.... 765,967 70 ,920 13.7 
South Carolina... .. 381 , 763 425,392 11.4 
Tennessee........ 578,143 637 ,698 10.3 
rr 676,417 758 ,497 12.1 
West Virginia... ... 337,851 360,497 6.7 
Total South... 6,109,785 6,807,520 11.4 
 . . 32,431,016 35,652,940 9.9 
% of Total U. S.... 18.8 19.1 





*Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Public Roads as quoted by W. R_ C. Smith Publishing Co 





this country during 1950 amounted to 
nearly twice the premium volume of 
pure fire business and totaled over two 
and one-half billion dollars. 

One might think that the property 
insurance companies’ writing such a 
tremendous premium volume would be 
basking in an unparelleled field of 
prosperity. Such is not the case, how- 
ever, as is evidenced by the unfavor- 
able loss ratios on these lines. 

Auto liability premiums in 1950 
amounted to over 955 million dollars 
and had a national loss ratio of 42 
per cent. The southern states which 


accounted for 11.7 per cent of the pre- 
miums written, registered a_ slightly 
smaller loss ratio of 41 per cent. 

The four states showing a greater 
loss ratio than the national were: 
Florida, 50 per cent; Kentucky, 45 per 
cent; Tennessee, 43 per cent and Vir- 
ginia, 43 per cent. 

One of the major causes of the 
greater loss ratio in this line is the 
increasing number of accidents on the 
roads today causing death and injuries 
to thousands. The insurance companies 
are paying more out on these cases on 
account of higher court awards to 
claimants. These higher amounts are 
awarded by juries on the grounds that 
the devaluated dollar made the size of 
claims high. 

Automobile property damage pre- 
miums written in 1950 amounted to 
over 500 million dollars and had a 
national loss ratio of 47 per cent. The 
southern states accounted for 11.5 per 
cent of premiums written and recorded 
a higher loss ratio than the national. 

The five states showing greater loss 
ratios than the national were Kentucky, 
55 per cent; Mississippi, 54 per cent; 
Tennessee, 58 per cent; Virginia, 53 
per cent and West Virginia 49 per cent. 

Auto physical damage premiums 
written in 1950 amounted to over one 
billion dollars. Nineteen per cent of this 
huge amount was written in the south- 





Total Motor Vehicle 
Registration in the South* 











Percent of 
STATE 1949 1950 Increase 
Alabama.......... 545,704 618,026 13.3 
Ee 405,509 435,040 7.3 
.. ee 867,474 986,179 13.7 
re 797,678 895,242 13.7 
Kentucky.......... 682,658 775,398 13.6 
Louisiana.......... 613,103 708 , 183 15.5 
Mississippi........ 403, 449,630 11.3 
North Carolina... .. 899,645 1,041,032 15.7 
South Carolina... .. 500,812 559,836 11.8 
Tennessee......... 686, 803,271 17.0 
. 2c 819,448 877 ,483 7.1 
West Virginia... ... 387,513 427,214 10.2 
Total South........ 7,610,033 8,576,534 12.7 
, ee 43,773,982 48,283,335 10.3 
% of Total U. S.... 17.4 17.8 





* Source: Automotive Industries, Statistical Issue, 1951. 





ern section of our country. A, national 
loss ratio of 37 per cent was recorded 
on this comprehensive line of automo- 
bile insurance. The loss ratio in the 
southern states was 36 per cent. Only 
two states recorded a loss ratio above 
the national. They were Georgia, 46 
per cent and Mississippi, 41 per cent- 

The rising loss ratios recorded on the 
latter automobile line is directly at- 
tributable to the inflationary spiral in 
which this country is caught. Cost of 
labor, replacement parts and repair 
work on cars are at an all-time high 
and is one of the major reasons for the 
insurance companies’ plea for addition- 
al rate increases in their states. 




















AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR AND SERVICE 
ALABAMA FLORIDA Cont'd) 
ORSEY Sonthiheud Guha .™ 
Brothers Chevrolet, Inc. 
ELBA, ALA. Sales-Service = ~ Truck Dept. 
24-Hour 4 
Wrecker Service Telephone 325 1125 N. E. 2nd Ave. 1714 N. W. Ist Ave. 








FLORIDA 











BERNITT MOTORS 


Melbourne, Fla. 


Serving Insurance Companies Since 1927 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 


28 N. Garden 





COMPLETE SERVICE 
ALL MAKES OF CARS 
24. Hour Wrecker Service 


THAYER MOTOR CO. 


Clearwater, Fla. 











NORTH CAROLINA 





—————— 


REPAIR 





“Vv. BLUE MOTORS, 


DE FUNIAK SPRINGS, FLA. 
Complete Body and Fender 








COMPLETE BODY REPAIRS 
AND PAINTING 


24-Hour Wrecker Service 


SCOTT MOTOR SALES 
219 E. 5th St., Greenville, N. C. 
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In concluding this study of insurance in Southeastern United 


States, The Spectator believes that the material presented 
gives magnificent tribute to insurance's role in the great 


developments now being realized in the South. 


We believe that the efforts of all who have contributed to 
the feature will be rewarded with the knowledge that there 
is a permanency to what they have said. This Southeastern 
feature stands as a record of accomplishment and will un- 
doubtedly be referred to many times in the future, near and 


distant. 








Information concerning reprints of 
any part or parts of the preceding 
special section, or permission to 
reprint any part may be obtained 
by writing directly to the publisher 
of The Spectator, T. J. Casper, 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadel- 
phia 39, Pa. 
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4. 


Ls This Day...” 


YOU CAN PERSONALLY 






COMBAT COMMUNISM 


See that other Americans are fully and cor- 
rectly informed about the true objectives and 
methods of communism and its danger to all 
we hold dear. 


Encourage religion in your community. 
Attend and support the Church of your 
choice. The word of God is the weapon most 
feared by the communists. 


Take an active interest in public affairs. 
ALWAYS vote in elections—get others out 
to vote. 


Support the election to public office of candi- 
dates who understand the scope and serious- 
ness of the communist problem and agree to 
work for its elimination. 


Be fair with your Government. In the interest 
of fair play and sound economy, vote on the 


basis of what you feel is best for the country 
and not on the basis of ‘‘what’s good for me.” 


6. 


7. 


Our Government will be only as strong as 
we make it. 


Take a vital interest in the education of your 
children. Get to know their teachers. Know 
how school books are selected and what they 
contain. Be sure that communist poison is 
not being administered right under your very 
eyes. 


Don’t join groups—don’t sign petitions, 
‘UNLESS YOU FIRST INVESTIGATE 
THEM! Communists have so perverted such 
words as “‘peace” “freedom” “‘youth’’ and 
“mother” that any organization or document 
using these or similar words should be 
questioned until you know who is behind it. 


If any evidence of communism at work 
should come to your attention, get in touch 
with your nearest FBI office. Give them all 
the facts and then forget about it, unless 
asked by the FBI to do otherwise. 





from Freedoms Foundation. 





This is a reprint of an advertisement now appearing in leading magazines. 
Mr. Montgomery’s fighting campaign to stamp out Communism has 
been met with overwhelming response and has won national recognition 


Free pocket size copies of the eight point program printed above may be 
obtained by writing to Mr. William Montgomery, President, Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 51 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 











INSURANCE COMPANY 


Washington hl, BG. 
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A dishonest minority lies 


behind soaring auto 


physical damage rates 


Unlimited! 


By Mark Hart 


N the past few months, various in- 

surance trade publications have 
published articles on the chaotic and 
extraordinary situation attending auto- 
mobile insurance losses and the resul- 
tant necessity of increasing rates. Never 
before has there been such a vital need 
for turning the spotlight on this peril- 
ous turn of events and it is indeed 
gratifying to find that the problem is 
being publicly aired and discussed. 

The New York Times recently af- 
forded this subject front-page publicity 
in a series of two excellent articles and 
the Greater New York Insurance Brok- 
ers Association has directed an Auto- 
mobile Insurance Market Survey to a!l 
brokers in an endeavor to gather ap- 
propriate facts for presentation to the 
Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York in order to enlist his support in 
the solution of the problem. It is inter- 
esting to note the comment in the sur- 
vey to the effect that “rates are at a 
saturation point.” 
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eaving aside the equally important 
problem in connection with Bodily In- 
jury and Property Damage classes, | 
should like to confine the remarks in 
this article solely to automobile physi- 
cal damage insurance, a class in which 
our organization specializes. Operating. 
as we do, in some forty states, our files 
contain many cases which form a wide- 
ly diversified base upon which our opin- 
ions are predicated. Let us take a 
look at the chief reasons for the fact 
that “rates are at a saturation point.” 


Why Increase Rates? 


Not too long ago, a friend of mine 
approached me and irately demanded 
to know where the companies “got the 
nerve to increase rates again.” My 
friend is only one of the multitude of 
people who believe that insurance com- 
panies arbitrarily make or increase 
rates depending upon pure whim and 
perhaps a frightening degree of avar- 
iciousness. Little do these people real- 








ize that there are forces at work in 
our country today that deliberately and 
with malice aforethought cause insur- 
ance companies countless millions of 
dollars of losses in excess of the actual 
damage. This necessitates rate in- 
creases to spare companies a continu- 
ance of adverse loss ratios which, if 
unchecked, could have serious conse 
quences. 


lf the Shoe Fits... 


At the outset, I should like to -tate 
that my remarks are intended to en 
eralize and in no way are meant to im- 
pugn the character and reputation 0! 
the honest assured, adjuster, and re 
pairer. But if only the public at large 
knew just how much money dishonest 
persons were taking out of its pockets 
(in the form of increased rates which 
must be borne by everyone) its attl 
tude would certainly be less apatlietic. 

High up on the list of those respon 
sible for increasing insurance costs by 
virtue of the larceny which they com 
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mit, is the dishonest assured. He does 
not consider himself dishonest and his 
prototypes all over the country deem 
themselves to be good, outstanding, 
solid citizens. Yet, somehow, there 
exists among this fraternity, insofar as 
the insurance dollar is concerned, a 
spirit of camaraderie that is akin to 
an attitude of meum et tuum—mine 
and thine. These are the fellows whom 
we have often heard remark after they 
have collected for damages not covered 
by their policies, or where they have 
collected an amount far in excess of 
the fair amounts due them, “Well, 
after all, we have been paying pre- 
miums for several years and we're 
entitled to collect.” I often wonder, 
incidentally, if these people feel the 
same way about the proceeds of their 
life insurance. 


Showing Zeal 


The most common practice of this 
group, which in itself has almost be- 
come a sacred ritual, is the zeal with 
which they attempt, and most often as 
not succeed, to induce the repairer to 
“jack up” the bill in order to bury the 
deductible collision feature of the policy 
whether it be $50 deductible, $100 de- 
ductible, etc. I have even seen pillars 
of the community plead with the ser- 
vice manager of a repair shop to in- 
crease the bill to absorb the deductible. 

As a matter of fact, a while back, 
during an out-of-town trip, I had to 
bring my personal car into a shop to 
repair a damaged left front fender and 
the first question asked of me by the 
shop foreman was whether this loss 
was covered by insurance. When I 
inquired why he wanted to know, he 
told me that if I had $50 deductible 
collision coverage, he would fix up the 
bill so that it didn’t cost me anything. 

He said this as matter of factly as he 
would discuss a carbon and valve job 
or a new set of tires and his eyes 
opened with amazement when I told 
him that I didn’t want the insurance 
company billed for anything other than 
the actual price of the labor entailed 
to repair the fender. 

The thinking along these lines has 
become extremely distorted and it cer- 
tainly seems that people who are other- 
wise beyond reproach are readily sus- 
ceptible to membership in this little 
club, which I choose to call “Larceny 
Unlimited.” 


Paint Jobs Free 


Another very fine fellow is that stal- 
wart citizen who keeps a car for seven 
er eight years yet, somehow, manages 
to get himself a new paint job every 
two years with the compliments of his 
iMsurance company. In order to ac- 
complish this, he avails himself of the 





THE author is the founder and president 
of the American Plan Corporation, 44 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y., the largest man- 
agement organization in the world devoted 
exclusively to the writing of automobile 
physical damage coverages on financed 
automobiles. The American Plan Corpora- 
tion serves as United States Automobile 
Physical Damage Managers for the Ameri- 
can Fidelity Fire Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y., and the American Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, Inc., Richmond Va. 
Mark M. Hart has been associated with 
the insurance industry for a period of over 
28 years and is considered one of the 
country's outstanding authorities on the 
subject of automobile physical damage in- 
surance. He is also president and director 
of the American Plan Corporation of Penn- 
sylvania; president and director of Trans- 
national Brokerage Corporation, New 
York, N. Y.; director of the American 
Fidelity Fire Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y.; and a director of Canadian 
Plan Agencies, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 








MARK HART 





privileges afforded under the compre- 
hensive coverage and the “malicious 
mischief” feature incorporated therein. 
Normally, a good paint and spray man 
could “spot” a scratch in a door or a 
panel, but this assured is too methodi- 
cal for, lo and behold, when he brings 
his car around for inspection there is 
a scratch on each door, each panel and 
each side of the hood. Don’t be sur- 
prised when I tell you that this fellow 
has some artistic ability for, upon close 
examination of the scratches, it is quite 
often found that they are symmetrical 
and conform to a fixed motif or pattern. 
Perhaps they would disbar him from 
the “Club” if his work were sloppy 
rather than neat. 

Now we have the guy who likes to 
dress up his car and periodically re- 
ports a loss of four hub caps. I don’t 
say that it’s impossible to have some 
malicious person pry off all of the hub 
caps on your car but it is somewhat 
remote and an aura of suspicion always 
attends the adjuster of such losses. 


Oil-Less Wonders 


Then there is the assured who at- 
tempts to disprove the fundamental 
theories of the engineers who build the 
cars, by running them without crank- 
case oil. Of course, he only gets so 
far when a bearing burns out and the 
car starts to knock like the Anvil 
Chorus. This chap then abandons the 
car somewhere, goes in to see a Roy 
Rogers’ movie, and upon completion of 
the performance, reports to the police 
that his car has been stolen. The police 
generally locate the car in a relatively 
short period of time but find that the 
“thieves” who purportedly stole it neg- 
lected to fill it up with oil and, conse- 
quently, burned out the bearings. This 


is of no great concern to this assured, 
however, for his magnanimous insur- 
ance company in the absence of proof 
to the contrary, promptly repairs the 
car under the theft provision of the 
physical damage policy. 

Sometimes | lie awake nights won- 
dering why car thieves never think of 
putting oil in a crank case. It might 
be well for insurance companies to 
consider an open letter to all car thieves 
imploring them to check the oil either 
before or immediately after stealing a 
car. 

Pile ‘em Up 

We also have the assured whom I 
call “Cumulative Charlie.” This is the 
assured who lets the small damages 
(those with amounts under the decduc- 
tible provision) accumulate until such 
time as he has a good, respectable col- 
lision and then attempts to have his 
entire car fixed up like new. There are 
any number of cases where the report 
of accident shows, for example, a side 
swipe on the right side of the car and 
close examination of the repair bill 
shows the replacement of front and 
rear right fenders and a new left rear 
fender. Only recently, one of our very 
alert adjusters handled a claim which 
actually involved four successive acci- 
dents and, of course, he quite righly 
charged the assured with four de- 
ductibles. 

Let’s take the case of the owner of 
a 1940 automobile who suffers a head- 
on collision necessitating the replace- 
ment of the radiator. No question exists 
as to the fact that the man must have 
a radiator in order to operate his car 
but if, in 1952, after the car has been 
operated for twelve years, a new 1940 
radiator is put on this car, the assured 
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should certainly be willing to con- 
tribute part of the cost representing the 
depreciation on the radiator which 
either he or his predecessor used for 
twelve years. In the same vein, if a 
used 1940 radiator in good working 
condition, can be found, the insurance 
company has every right to replace this 
twelve-year-old part with a used part 
provided, of course, that it will per- 
form every function of the old one. The 
same theory applies to tires, paint jobs, 
accessories, etc., and yet, you would 
be amazed how many times a stubborn 
assured fails to see this point. 


Some Coincidences 


Then there are cases where an as- 
sured reports that his car went over a 
mountain, turning over three or four 
times. Our loss department always 
raises the question as to the personal 
injuries suffered by the assured and 
frequently learns that he got away 
without a scratch. Natural assumption, 
therefore, is that he wasn’t even in the 
car when it rolled over, either jumping 
out before it reached the edge of the 
mountain, or even standing beside it 
and helping it to topple over. 

These cases, just like suspicious 
arson cases, are generally caused by 
the fact that too many people buy 
“oversold” automobiles. For example, 
the writer not too long ago noticed a 
case where a porter earning $150.00 
per month, purchased a 1951 Ford, 
which required him to make monthly 
payments of $97.00. What do you 
think a weak and unscrupulous person 
would do the first month that he was 
unable to meet his payment to the 
finance company? 
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Arson is extremely difficult to prove 
and in some localities it is almost 
necessary to have a photograph of the 
culprit actually holding the lighted 
match in his hand and applying it to 
the car and the volatile substance with 
which he has doused it. We have an 
actual case in our files where an as- 
sured rushed into a Sheriff's office with 
badly blistered hands and stated that 
his car had caught fire, causing him to 
burn his hands in a vain attempt to 
put it out. He further stated that the 
car was completely destroyed. The 
Sheriff took this man in his car and 
went out to look at the “remains” but, 
lo and behold, when they arrived at 
the scene there sat the automobile, com- 
pletely intact, and with a bucket of 
refuse under it which had been lighted 
but which had extinguished itself after 
the assured had hurriedly left the 
scene. The happy ending to this epi- 
sode is that the assured’s blistered 
hands will be completely healed by the 
time he is released from the peni- 
tentiary. 

Continuing on the subject of arson, 
it is generally found that the assured’s 
car always burned up out in the coun- 
try and close examination of the ground 
will more often than not, reveal the 
fact that there are two sets of tire 
tracks. After all, one cannot expect a 
poor, arson-minded assured to walk 
back from the scene of the crime when 
he has a friend who willingly drives 
him out and back. 

Space limitations prevent citing the 
numerous and divers methods of insur- 
ance company cheating by dishonest 
assureds. Suffice it to say, that an en- 
tire issue of this publication, and pos- 
sibly more, could be filled with illus- 
trative cases taken from insurance com- 
pany files. What can be done about it? 
With all due respect for the various 
merit and demerit plans that have been 
advanced, I believe that the answer 
lies in EDUCATION, EDUCATION 
and more EDUCATION. 


I am sure that when an irate citizenry 
realizes that the insurance costs co- 
incident with the operation of an auto- 
mobile today are in many instances 
prohibitive, they themselves will spread 
the gospel of fair dealing and honest 
practice. I firmly believe that an as- 
sured is entitled to a dollar for every 
dollar of loss suffered, not fifty cents, 
but certainly not two dollars. The in- 
surance policy imposes a contractual 
obligation on both the company and 
the assured and if either tries to cir- 
cumvent that contract, an injustice is 
done to both the insurance industry 
and the insuring public at large. 

Uncle Sam rewards informers who 
apprise him of certain tax evasions. I 
am not suggesting steps as drastic as 











this, but I feel reasonably certain that 
when an aroused public realizes that 
they are paying the freight for the dis- 
honest people in their midst, they them- 
selves will take steps to minimize, if 
not entirely eliminate, this iarceny. 

So far, I have confined my remarks 
to the actions of assured whose psy- 
chology and make-up are literally re- 
sponsible for taking extra premium 
dollars out of the pockets of all other 
assureds who do not fall into this group, 
not to mention the countless millions 
of dollars of insurance companies’ re- 
serves and surpluses that are dissipated. 
What can be done about it? I fervently 
wish that I knew the answer, for it 
certainly would bring about a better 
understanding between assured and 
company. We have all heard people, on 
many occasions, make remarks to the 
effect that insurance companies have 
magnificent offices, wax wealthy and 
like to collect premiums but hate to 
pay losses. 

One need only look at the results for 
1951, particularly those of the cas- 
ualty companies, to refute this theory 
and it can be shown beyond a question 
of doubt that the underwriting profit 
of insurance companies in general is 
nominal indeed. 

As I have said, I firmly believe that 
there is one approach to this subject 
and that is Education, supplemented, 
of course, by a full public relations pro- 
gram. I am pleased to note that a few 
of the companies have already come 
to a similar conclusion and have been 
acting upon it. A concentrated effort, 
on the part of all insurors, must be 
made to educate the public on the first 
principle of insurance: that an insur- 
ance company is merely a facility into 
which the people place their funds and 
out of which the people are reimbursed 
for loss. Only then can an alleviation 
of this horrible and frightening situa- 
tion be attained. 

Insurance companies spend vast sums 
of money to afford service to their 
policy holders and it seems paradoxi- 
cal that some of this money should not 
be used to tell the public that the 
company is in business to take care of 
the assured in time of need but wil! not 
tolerate being “gypped.” 

While the facts set forth here are 
confined solely to the part played by 
unscroupulous assureds in causing the 
present unsatisfactory loss experience 
record (both as to frequency and sever- 
ity) and the resultant necessity of in- 
creasing rates, it is equally imperative 
that we place under the microscope 0! 
public opinion another factor respon 
sible for this terrifying situation: the 
dishonest repairer. 

Not too many years ago, the Reader’s 
Digest published an article dealing with 
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an investigator who brought his car 
around to repair shops from coast to 
coast in an endeavor to determine the 
differences in practises among repair- 
ers. No attempt shall be made herein 
to repeat this well-written and worthy 
article but, suffice it to say that, the 
author gathered enough material to 
definitely pin point the fact that there 
are, unfortunately, some dishonest 
people in the repair business. 

First, the dishonest repairer will not 
only work in collusion with a dishonest 
assured to bury deductibles and pad 
bills but in many cases actually is re- 
sponsible for germinating the idea in 
the minds of certain assureds. A dis- 
honest repairer may be caused severe 
embarrassment when requested to show 
the old parts which he purportedly re- 
placed with new ones. Sometimes he 
cannot produce the oid parts for one 
reason and one reason alone, namely 
because he had fixed them up but 
charged the insurance company for new 
ones. 

Second, the dishonest repairer will 
charge for new parts and use old ones 
or will charge for the replacement of 
parts and materials which could not 
have possibly been damaged as a re- 
sult of the specific accident that caused 
the car to be brought into the shop. 

Space does not permit the writer to 
dwell upon the many “gimmicks” that 
are used by dishonest repair shops but 
to say that they are varied could really 
be considered the understatement of 
the year. 

The repair shops operated by new- 
car dealers are always satisfactory in- 
sofar as the quality of work is con- 
cerned and generally they are fair and 
honest, but even here a company must 
be on guard against those who may 
“hike” up the bill for one reason or 
another. 


We recently heard a story which I 
fee] bears repeating. In a certain East- 
ern town, adjacent to a large city, there 
is a repair shop owned and operated 
by a rough and tough individual who 
employs fifty bodymen to handle the 
vast amount of work broughi into his 
shop. This repairer, through a strange 
coincidence, is immediately informed 
of any wrecks occurring on the roads 
leading in and out of his town and his 
Wreckers are always on the scene very 
promptly. In short, he enjoys a mo- 
hopely such as most businesses could 
not possibly attain. 

R cently, an insurance company was 
notified that one of the cars insured by 
them had been towed into this repair 
shop and, ultimately, they received a 
repair estimate of $1,000. A young, but 
well-trained, staff adjuster was sent to 
the shop and after he had looked at 
the car he informed the repairer that 


he thought the estimate was too high 
and wanted to bring at least one more 
repairer in to look at the car, where- 
upon our monopolistic tycoon stated, “I 
don’t let nobody (sic) else come in this 
shop to make appraisals.” There was 
no other alternative for the adjuster 
than to make his own estimate and 
finally he presented one to the pro- 
prietor which showed, considering a 
fair margin of profit, an aggregate sum 
of $450. At this point, the repairer 
told this young adjuster that “he had a 
lot to learn” and immediately proceeded 
to tell him that if he approved the job 
at $1,000, there was $100 in it for the 
young man. The adjuster said that he 
would think about it, went outside and 
called his company, whereupon he was 
instructed to go back and play along 
with the idea. He then told the pro- 
prietor that he did not think it was fair 
for him to receive only $100 when the 
repairer was going to make $550 over 
and above his normal profit on the job 
and said that he was going to tow the 
car out of the garage. The repairer 
informed him that “no one takes a car 
out of my place, and if you attempt to 
do so, you might find a motor missing, 
not to mention several parts.” Further, 
he stated that his storage bill (for a 
matter of one week) would be $200. 
The adjuster ultimately settled the loss 
for $750 and gave his company the 
$100 “kickback,” thus making the net 
loss $650, or $200 more than the fair 
price for the job. You can see from 
this example that the company was 
completely hamstrung. Perhaps this is 
the kind of situation where the indus- 
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try must supplement education with 
direct action. 

The third cause of the adverse loss 
experience is the unfortunate situation 
that prevails when an insurance com- 
pany places itself in the hands of a 
dishonest adjuster. Happily, the great 
majority of adjusters are honest and 
ethical, but heaven help the company 
which falls into the hands of the “gyp” 
who is constantly in collusion with 
both the dishonest repairer and the 
unscrupulous assured and who always 
has his hand out to accept a “kick- 
back” which generally dwarfs his ad- 
justment fee. 

A classic story that is pertinent to 
this is one in which I was indirectly in- 
volved personally. Last winter a friend 
of mine, who prefers to remain anon- 
ymous, had the front end of his Cadillac 
damaged just prior to the time when 
we were to fly to Florida with our 








families for a little sun and fun. He 
took his car around to a repair shop 
that gave him an estimate of $309, 
after which he called his insurance 
agent. Ultimately there appeared on 
the scene a salaried adjuster who as- 
sured my friend that he could go to 
Florida with a clear mind as he (the 
staff adjuster) would see to it that the 
car was repaired and back in his garage 
upon his return. 


Escalator Clause 


When we returned home my friend 
found his car in the garage, repaired 
to his entire satisfaction but he was 
extremely disturbed to find on the front 
seat (where it had been left in error) 
a copy of a repair invoice showing a 
total cost of $850. He called the ad- 
juster in and demanded to know why 
the bill was so high, to which the ad- 
juster replied, “I don’t see where the 
price of the job makes any difference 
to you since the company has to pay 
for it.” My friend stated that he would 
not sit idly by and have his record 
charged with an $850 loss for damages 
which he could have had repaired for 
$309, and much to his utter amazement 
the adjuster stated, “Well, I have to 
make a little money, too.” To make 
the story short, my friend threatened 
to expose the adjuster, which made 
him nervous to the extent that he offered 
my friend $250, an offer which was 
promptly and indignantly refused. The 
last I heard of the case was that my 
friend was trying to make up his mind 
as to whether he should report this ad- 
juster and be responsible for the loss 
of his job. 

This article has consumed more space 
than was originally intended but | 
don’t think that it scratches the surface. 
The public at large is indifferent to the 
situation and only becomes concerned 
when rates are increased. The state- 
ment of the Greater New York Insur- 
ance Brokers Association to the effect 
that “rates are at a saturation point” 
is undoubtedly true, in a broad sense. 
but the patience and tolerance of insur- 
ance companies forced to submit to the 
types of thievery set forth herein should 
be, if they are not already, “at a satura- 
tion point.” 

It is high time that the industry 
joined together in a determined effort 
to combat the remarks about high 
rates with public relations material de- 
signed to inform the insuring public 
as to the reason therefor. I do not 
think that we can win our battle 
through the medium of rating plans 
just as long as we permit the continu- 
ance of the larceny that is transferring 
money from our surpluses into the 
pockets of those who have the temerity 
to cheat us. 
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Personality: 
TV Commercials 


E haven’t been able to pick up 

station KMTV (Omaha) on our 
television set, but we understand that 
Joseph Barker, Jr., is making television 
pay off handsomely for his insurance 
brokerage office. 

Mr. Barket heads The Foster-Barker 
Co. which, like a good many other in- 
surance brokers, had limited its adver- 
tising to a listing in the telephone di- 
rectory, an occasional radio spot, and 
a range newspaper ad. But during the 
Kansas City flood last year Mr. Barker 
was persuaded to buy a half hour flood 
round-up on television. He did the 
commercial live—the rest won on film. 

Next morning he was stopped every- 
where he went. Seemed that those who 
saw him—and there were plenty of 
them—were particularly intrigued by 
the conversational tone of his commer- 
cial. 

His advertising agency convinced him 
that he should use TV fairly regularly. 
So they set up an every-other-week 15 
minute INS Telenews Program called 
“This Week in the News,” retaining his 
live commercial. He sits at a desk amid 
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cross country with the 





very simple surroundings (see photo 
this page) and discusses with his audi- 
ence the type of insurance that the 
preceding news item suggested. 

Telecast from KMTV every other 
Wednesday evening, the news program 
costs $225 a program. We'd certainly 
like to see Mr. Barker making his 
thousands of short sales calls all at one 
time. Wonder if we could work on 
that aerial of ours? 


Automobile: 


Commission Truce 


AST year at the annual convention 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents in Chicago, a resolution 
was passed condemning unilateral com- 
mission cuts. The agents pointed out 
that at least one large company group 
had trimmed commissions on Class 2 
(young-driver) automobile business. The 
business had been bad. There was no 
argument about that. But the agents 
objected strongly to companies trying 
to compensate for poor loss ratios by 
trimming commissions. 

Last month the American-Associated 
Companies of St. Louis, Mo., announced 
the abandonment of their commission 
differential on Class 2 automobile busi- 
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Thousands of calls (See TV densenunil 














ness, and said that after July 1, 1952, 
they would pay the same rates as on 
Class 1 and 3. Their reason: “progress 
has been made in dealing with the 
young driver problem.” 

With the 1952 convention of the NAIA 
coming up in Cleveland in September, 
this could be a diplomatic move on the 
part of the American-Associated to get 
squared away with the agents before- 
hand. There seems, however, to be one 
large stumbling block that has yet to be 
overcome: there has been no mention 
of the principle to which the agents ob- 
jected so strongly, viz., does poor ex- 
perience in a line give a company the 
right to trim commissions in an effort 
to ease the situation? 

The fact that American-Associated 
has eliminated the commission differen- 
tial in the face of improving experience 
may help ease a potentially tense situa- 
tion, but it leaves the basic problem 
unanswered. 


Miscellany: 
When It’s August 


E have received some “Hot 

Weather Ruminations” from Clay- 
ton G. Hale, our editorial consultant. 
Mr. Hale was kind enough to send 
them in the kind, albeit forlorn, hope 
that the editor “might be able to get 
home early some hot afternoon.” But 
while our ruminations may be about 
getting home early some afternoon. or 
about the wisdom of using a spoon or 
a No. 2 iron on that short par three 
hole, Mr. Hale’s provide stimulation 
for thoughts that might last until Ve- 


cember. 
* * * * 


Did you know that there are more 
than 4000 insurance company | me 
offices in the United States? 
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Are you aware that, measured in ‘lol- 
lars of sales, the insurance busi ess 
occupies 5th position, preceded, in the 


order given, by Food and Kin ired 
Products (lst place), Iron and S'eel. 
Petroleum and Coal Products, 4:0 
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ANNOUNCE PROMOTION OF FOUR 


Men shown above are the newly elected vice-presidents of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
They are, |, to r.: Andrew C. Webster, manager of selection, who was elected vice-president for selection; Edward 


H. Wells, actuary, who becomes vice-president and actuary; Donald B. Woodward, former second vice-president, 
who has been made vice-president for research; and Clifford B. Reeves, former second vice-president, who was 


lowed by Chemicals (6th place) and 
then by Textiles? 


* + + 


It should be borne in mind that the 
doubling of premium income in the 
past ten years represents (more so than 
with almost any other business) actual 
increased use of insurance. Very little 
of this is attributable to price (rate) 
increases. a 

* * & 

When you reflect upon the Under- 
writing Profit, from the Earned Pre- 
miums, of the 509 principal stock fire 
and casualty companies, in the calen- 
dar year 1951, being only one-tenth of 
one per cent, are you concerned about 
such a thin diet? It is encouraging that 
our state commissioners of insurance ap- 
pareitly recognize the absolute neces- 
sity of improving this if insurance 
growth is to be adequate to the indus- 
trial and commercial growth of the 
nation. 

* & & # 


The steadily increasing complexity 


of the property and casualty business is 
nowhere shown more clearly than at 
the level of issuing the individual poli- 
cles—at the agencies and branch ser- 


Vice offices. The rise in cost of doing 
business at that level seems to defy 


all eflorts at streamlining and econo- 
mies ‘which are more easily accom- 
plish. | in life insurance, and at home 
office: } , Necessity is the mother of in- 
Yention. Consider this possible achieve- 
ment in the future by Remington-Rand 


or International Business Machines or 
em ; 

ial Cash Register or whoever: A 

ine, In a resident insurance agency 


Natic t 
mach 


elevated to vice-president for public relations. 


representing 15 fire companies and 
three casualty companies in a city of 
some size; banks of keys for issuing a 
policy and billing it at one convulsion 
of the machine; keys for choice of com- 
pany, keys for perils, keys for construc- 
tion or make, for amounts, for rates, 
for premiums, a typewriter keyboard 
for filling in unusual provisions or en- 
dorsements. 

The policywriter approaches the ma- 
chine to execute an order. She starts 
pushing keys in the various banks of 
keys: Acme Insurance Co.; fire and 
extended coverage; $10,000.; dwelling; 
2-story frame. slate roof, one family; 
2228 East 200th St., Happy Harbor; 
50 and .25, $75.00; End. #1—it is 
understood that East 200th St. has 
heretofore been known as Jones Road. 
Then she pushes the big button and 
the machine—well, you’ve seen it done 
at airports; and at the tellers’ windows 
in banks—deposits. withdrawals, mort- 
gage payments, interest allowed on 
savings, interest charged on loans, ac- 
crual for taxes, taxes paid out, and so 
on, all on one machine. 

The machine might cost the agency 
$10,000, and it might require a cracker- 
jack good policywriter to operate it, 
but it also might cure a lot of other 
troubles like other businesses cure 
theirs. Or are we hotter than we realize? 


* * * * 


Consider, then, some light fiction, 
published in South Africa. In the book 
Mafeking Road by one Herman Charles 
Bosman, in the Dassie Books series of 
Central News Agency Ltd., at page 84, 
one finds this refreshment: “Johnny 


de Clerk said, ‘and what’s more, I’ve 
already spent an hour talking to you. 
If I spend another hour I shall have to 
insure you for two thousand pounds.’ 
Piet Venter got frightened then, and 
took off his jacket and signed the ap- 
plication form without any more fuss. 
By the way he passed his hand over his 
forehead, I could see he was pleased to 
have got out of it so easily. I thought 
it was very considerate of Johnny de 
Clerk to have warned him in time. A 
more dishonest insurance agent, I felt, 
would have gone on sitting there for 
the full two hours, and would then have 
filled in the documents, very cooly, for 
two thousand pounds. It was a pleasure 
for me to see an honest insurance agent 
at work, after I had come across so 
many of what you can call the dis- 
honest kind.” 


Ocean Marine: 


Warning Signals: 
Oe London correspondent has sent 


us several different items, all pro- 
nouncements on 1951 business by out- 
standing executives in the ocean marine 
insurance business in Britain. Since 
all of these items single out one trend, 
they appear important. 

First Lord Courtauld-Thomson, chair- 
man of the Merchants’ Marine Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., London, expresses 
regret that, in connection with the hull 
market, the cost of wages, materials 
and repairs “not only remains at a high 
level, but continues to increase.” For 
some years the chairman has, as he 
points out, been saying that the high 
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cost of repairs, together with the fac- 
‘tor of belated claims, would be re- 
flected in the accounts of the Mer- 
chants’ Company. He now reminds the 
Company’s shareholders, and the in- 
surance world in general, that the un- 
usually high settlement of claims shown 
in the Company’s latest revenue ac- 
count includes many belated claims in 
respect of the underwriting years 1946, 
1947 and 1948. 

While expressing great appreciation 
of the work of the Joint Hull Commit- 
tee, which granted an increase of 10 
per cent a year ago, Lord Courtauld- 
Thomson states that, in his opinion, 
the increase will prove to have been 
inadequate to meet the heavy claims 
resulting from the increasing costs of 
repairs in the shipyards of the world. 

He expresses the hope that the Joint 
Hull Committee, in making further re- 
visions, will take “a realistic view of 





the position disclosed by the statistics 
dealing with the ‘running off’ of hull 
accounts.” 

Next, Anthony G. de Rothschild, 
chairman of the Alliance Assurance 
Company, Limited, stated: 

“While it is satisfactory to be able to 
report that the rating of hulls continues 
to be reasonably stable, the delay in the 
presentation of claims and the increase 
between the original estimate of their cost 
and the final repair bill still causes con- 
cern. This feature is, of course, due in 
large measure to the continued rise in the 
cost of both labour and materials all over 
the world.” 

Then William Shearer, chairman of 
the Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd.. 
refers to a marked rise in the past 
year in the values of ships, “as a result 
of the heavy demand for tonnage and 
the high rates for freight which have 
consequently been ruling.” 

After pointing out that this has been 








Asset and Investment Report (May ) 


U. S. Legal Reserve Life Insurance Cos. 
(000,000 Omitted- 





Acquired Held Net Change 
a  - in Holdings 
Type of Investment May 5 Mos. 5 Mos. May 31 May 31 April-May 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 
BONDS 
Government | = $439 $1,768 $4,937* $10,463 $12,109 $—274 
Canada... er Oe 8 11 837 992 — 15 
Other..... 2 1 23 21 : 
State, Provincial, Local.. U.S... 5 40 80 1,093 1,143 ; 
Canada... 11 58 84 602 465 + 3 
Other....... ie 2 2 ; 
World Bank , 22 25 18 118 71 + 22 
Railroad * ae 23 132 128 3,332 3,126 + 10 
: a i slic ‘a 42 46 ‘ 
Public Utility lS i 87 398 345 11,153 10,417 + 73 
Foreign. . . ; 4 10 21 370 341 + 4 
Other. . See . 354 1,476 1,147 12,038 9,930 +253 
Foreign...... 36 68 62 403 324 + 35 
TOTAL 986 3,985 6,834* 40,476 38,987 +111 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
Re ‘ 1 2 86 dove 
Foreign 
Publie Utility U.S... 8 32 18 583 542 + 6 
Foreign 
Other. | 4 13 32 802 802 — 1 
Foreign 1 
TOTAL.. 12 46 52 1,472 1,430 + & 
COMMON 
Railroad... . Reheat SS 1 1 30 30 
Foreign........ 
Public Utility.......... U.S...... ; 1 11 29 184 164 + 2 
DL talaietatii . , 
Other. ree. | 5 25 41 451 396 + 4 
Foreign. . .. 1 
TOTAL. 6 37 71 666 590 + 6 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
Farm... - oe ; 2 28 30 
Other...... 31 178 221 1,573 1,406 + 18 
Non-Farm............. FHA....... 63 340 492 5,429 4,906 + 27 
VA 34 239 673 3, 290 2, 628 + 18 
Other..... 173 872 1,078 9,855 8,782 +104 
TOTAL. 301 1,629 2,466 20,175 17,752 +167 
REAL ESTATE 
Company Used........... oe 2 7 12 382 363 + 2 
Investment............ Residential 1 5 13 356 355 + 1 
Commercial. . 13 80 50 888 698 +11 
Other... Pee = aE ; 20 28 —- 1 
Non-Farm.. . 1 2 28 46 — 1 
TOTAL... 16 93 77 1,674 1,490 + 12 
POLICY LOANS........ , 45 229 246 2,633 2,496 + 12 
CASH... 2 Se ees XXX XXX XXX 1,003 1,001 + 21 
OTHER ASSETS............ ; XXX XXX XXX 1,860 1,750 + 21 
Ms i cae ideabinknssd tax cikenenienasecte $1,366 $1,761 $6,019 $9,746* $69,959 $65,496 $+355 


* Includes exchange of $2.8 billion Treasury 22% issue, series 1967-72 for Treasury non-marketable 234% issue, 


series 1975-80, taking place in April, 1951. 


Tetals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 97% of all 
assets. Net change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a particular item due to 


rounding, write-ups and other adjustments. 
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reflected in a considerable increase in 
insured values, and that the enhanced 
premiums which have thereby been ob- 
tained should help toward paying jor 
higher claims due to the ever rising 
cost of repairs, Mr. Shearer remarks: 

“As pointed out last year, we have to 
budget for the cost of repairs which will 
be incurred a long way ahead, and tite 
shortage of steel, coupled with the desire 
of the owners to keep their vessels in 
commission during a 
freights, may lead to 
repairs being effected.” 


period of high 
further delay in 


Finally, Rudolph E. F. de Trafford. 
chairman of the Atlas Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., says: 

“  , . building up, steadily but inexor- 
ably, is an ever-growing bill for hull 
claims which the marine insurance market 
will have to face, when it is presented. 
I would like to emphasize those last four 
words. The bill will, of course, be met, 
but the inevitable delay in its presentation 
will certainly not lessen its weight, and I 
still feel that the market is failing to pay 
due heed not so much to the lessons of the 
past, perhaps, but to the writing on the 
wall today when, for example, it must be 
the common experience for claims to be 
casuaities 


presented in respect of hull 


“f . 
which occurred ten to fifteen years ago. 


Trade Press: 
Moving Day 
HE Eastern Underwriter, founded 
in 1899 as The Journal of Insurance 
Economics has moved from its offices 
at 41 Maiden Lane to new headquarters 
at 93-99 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Offices are located on the 10th floor 
with the editorial department in the 
penthouse on the 11th floor. The Fast- 
ern Underwriter was first situated on 
56 William Street. 
It is interesting to note that almost 
half the present staff-——-seven in numbet 
-have been with The Eastern Under- 
writer for twenty-five years or more. The 
Spectator wishes a fellow trade journal 
continued success in its new quarters. 


Fire: 
No Wrong Numbers 


E have just learned of a 
which wih ttles 


! ther 


ingenious device 


the chances of a great destructive jotel 
fire down considerably. The device 1s 
known as the Tate Automatic fire 


Alarm System. Our information comes 


from the Hotel Tampa Terrace, 1.pa. 
Florida. where the device is in-'alled 
in each of its 250 rooms. and wi re 4 
world premier of its operation wa ielp 
recently. 

Thomas J. Tate is the inventor of 


here’= the 
ynal 
fire 


the system which — and 
unique aspect—converts a conven! 
telephone system into an automat: 
alarm system that will all but elim nat 
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MORE THAN ALL THESE COMBINED... 




















§ 
J VERMONT 
377,000 
NEVADA 
160,000 DELAWARE 
318,000 NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
)533 000 
MONTANA 
591,000 
GENERAL \ “Se 
ACCIDENT | Pojomac 


Fire and Life 


ASSURANCE I; nsuvance 
CORPORATION 


Ltd. Comp any 
OF THE 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
CHARTERED 


The combined popula- 
tion of these five states 
is 1,979,000. Last year 
1,999,500 persons were 
killed or injured in traf- 
fic accidents. At the pres- 
ent rate this number will 


be exceeded this year. 
It behooves everyone in 
the insurance industry 
to preach safe driving 
day in and day out. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 
PHILADELPHIA 




































































SHIELDS 
you 


IT’S 
VACATION-TIME 
IN TENNESSEE 


Tennessee, one of the nation’s choice 
Vacation-lands, invites you to come to 
the Volunteer state this summer. 

There’s a good fishing lake within 
fifty miles of every resident of Tennes- 
see, . . there are the Great Smoky 
Mountains and the national park 
named for them, . . beautiful Middle 
Tennessee with its rolling hills and its 
famous Tennessee Walking Horses . . 
leveling off to the rich agricultural 
center of West Tennessee. 

And in Nashville, there’s the largest 
Life Insurance company in the South. 
When you come to Tennessee, drop by 
and visit us. 


wT 
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HU || Home Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE HL__] 























INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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QUALITY 


We congratulate the following 
Life of Virginia representatives 
who earned the National 
Quality Award in 1952: 


M. H. Webb, El Paso, Texas 
J. A. Jamison, Roanoke, Va. 
Braxton Horsley, Richmond, Va 
Aubrey Foltz, Lexington, Va 


Abe Richman, 
Newport News, Va. 


Lloyd Williams, Charlotte, N.C 
W. C. McElreath, Wadley, Ga 
A.E. Stump, Jr., Lynchburg, Va 


Frank Whitlock, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C. 


P. R. Culpeper, Augusta, Ga 


Harry Grundy, 
Newport News, Va. 


T. R. Hagler, Columbia, S. C 
Jed G. Harris, Columbus, Ga. 
L. W. Hundley, Richmond, Va 
Nick C. Lupo, Cleveland, Ohio 


Carl A. Marsh, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


R. S. Schuster, Cleveland, Ohio 
Quillian Tuggle, Gainesville, Ga 


“The business that stays is 
the business that pays”. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 


VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 











Now Available... 


Accident Register 
1952 


Exhibits for 508 
A&H Carriers 


Order your copy 
today. 
Send $2.50 to 


The Spectator 
Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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the human factor in immediately de- 


tecting, reporting and locating a fire. 
It’s composed of a thermostat and de- 
layed-action relay. A pre-determined 
high temperature or sudden tempera- 
ture rise in any room will activate the 
device which then transmits a signal 
causing the hotel switchboard light to 
flash intermittently. This means the op- 
erator gets immediate and automatic 
information of the fire in a given loca- 
tion. Within seconds she can turn in 
an alarm. To date, The Hotel Tampa 
Terrace is the only hotel in the coun- 
try with this system. 


Life: 


Group Anniversary 


T was just a little over a year ago 
that New York Life made insurance 
history with its entry into the group 


insurance field. On July 1 past, com- 
pany officers concerned, gathered to 
appraise and evaluate the year’s efforts, 

Wendell Milliman, who’s vice-presi- 
dent in charge of group operations sub- 
mitted the report showing that New 
York Life underwrote 502 new group 
policies insuring 72,000 lives for both 
group life and group accident and sick- 
ness benefits—resulting in an aggre- 
gate premium of $6,000,000. The vol- 
ume of group life alone totals $195, 
994,000. 

From a personnel standpoint, 33 new 
group offices were opened by the com- 
pany in the United States and Canada. 
A staff of 97 group fieldmen, all on 
salary, was developed during the year. 
The home office group department now 
totals 152 employees. 

Some well-known companies which 
insured groups of employees with New 








‘ complete personal protection plans ARE valuable—more 

4 valuable; in the policy owner’s property box and in the 

: agent’s commission account. One reason—they include 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME. 

egy e@ 
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i} 
Mutual 


hana i 8 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Fey Doing business only through General Agencies 
located in 41 states and the District of Columbia 
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Provide All Risk’ 
Protection... 


with the 
Comprehensive 
Dwelling 
// Endorsement 







Mill Owners Comprehensive Dwelling En- 
dorsement provides your fire insurance 
policyholders with protection against more 
than 37 separate hazards—and at low cost. 
For extra premiums, start selling this 
profit-maker now! 

Write the Home Office, today, for 
information on profitable agency 
opportunities. 


Aaaiversary of 
woreat msunance 





MILL OWNERS 


“Mutual 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office - Des Moines 








HOLD YOUR — 
NEXT MEETING 


at 





SES 


NORTH CAROLINA = 





Small groups are welcome 
at Pinehurst, N. C. The hotels 
are equipped with quiet meeting 
rooms and are open _ from 
October Ist to June Ist. Special 
rates for December and January. 
Pinehurst is easily accessible by 
train, plane or automobile. 
Recreation facilities include finest 
golf courses and bridle trails, if 
desired. Inquiries invited. Write 
Pinehurst, Inc., Dogwood 
Rd., Pinehurst, N. C. 








PAYS iG ‘7 


'G! SEND FOR F 
TRATED REE, BIG, ILLUS- 
makine CATALOG NOW! Graduates report 
own b, udstantial incomes. Start and run your 
learn ; a quickly. Men, women of all ages, J 
Manage ily. Course covers Sales, Property 
related “4 Appraising, Loans, Mortgages, and 


aeuren cts. sTupy AT HOME or in class- 
Write IDA ne gation. Divtoma awarded. 
w I c ree ook! No obligation. 
EAVER SCHOOL OF neh. ESTATE (Est. 1936) 


S . 
uite 300 Law Bldg. Dept. I. & Kansas City, Mo. 


Mill Owners Agents 


York Life during the past year are 
the Hudson Motor Car Co., the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R., Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., Central Louisiana Electric Co., 
Chris Craft Corp., Compton Advertis- 
ing, Inc., Chicago Livestock Exchange, 
and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 

In the picture, President Devereux 
C. Josephs receives report of accom- 
plishments from Wendell Milliman. 
Left to right: Leland F. Lyons, asst. 
vice-president in charge of group sales; 
Arthur M. Browning, asst. vice-presi- 
dent in charge of group administration ; 
Mr. Milliman; President Josephs; Dud- 
ley Dowell, vice-president in charge of 
agency affairs; Clarence J. Myers, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


Economies: 
Lesson From Canada 


HERE are no price controls in 

Canada and our north-of-the-border 
neighbor has a few ideas on inflation 
curbing that could well be followed by 
the powers-that-be here in the states. 

For instance there’s a pay-as-you-go 
policy. When Canadians were con- 
fronted with a 50 per cent rise in gov- 
ernment costs, they met the challenge 
by increasing the taxes on spending in 
the form of sales and excise taxes— 
pay-as-you-go. The government raised 
interest rates to bring the flow of spend- 
ing into better alignment with the 
stream of goods and services—also pay- 
as-you-go. 

Canadians eliminated red tape ad- 
ministration, discrimination and labor 
strife at adhe outbreak of the Korean 
war—they took this major war serious- 
ly. As a consequence of their efforts, 
Canada can start reducing taxes. Be- 
cause of the economic steps taken, the 
Canadian consumers’ price index 
dropped from 191.5 in January to 186.7 
in May—all this and a cut in the 
Canadian budget surplus for each year 
from 1946 to the present—resulting in 
the slicing of the national debt 17 
per cent. 

Latest monetary quotations placing 
the Canadian dollar at $1.04 in Ameri- 
can money-is a point worth considering 
by the United States and the rest of the 
world. Giving credit where credit is 
due, United States investment money 
has been an important factor in boost- 
ing the value of the Canadian dollar. 

Investment money from this country 
reached Canada because that Dominion 
has minimized restrictions on interna- 
tional trade and has created a situation 
favorable to investment of venture 
capital. 

Nations throughout the world have 
closed off profitable trade by ex- 
treme nationalism, currency restrictions, 
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GOOD POLICY 


...to get renewals out well in 
advance of expiration, and de- 
liver them personally. Main- 
tains regular contact with 
your assured; may lead to 
additional business; speeds 
receipt of commissions! 


One of a series of Helpful Hints 
from Successful Agents. Watch 
this column for more. 


and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 


a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 
friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE +» SAN FRANCISCO 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT « NEW YORK AND 
SAN FRANCISCO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT « PHILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT + CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT + ATLANTA 


INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
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“abnormal tariffs, government controls 
and government monopolies. Then, too, 
the dependency on Uncle Sam has be- 
come a crutch to many of our allies 
who seemingly have lost that personal 
initiative that Canada manifests. 


Casualiy: 
Doing Something 
HAT with all the talk about high 
jury awards and their effect on 
rate increases and so forth, we welcome 
an attempt on the part of the American- 
Associated Companies to do something 
about it. Their attempt: a short to-the- 
point folder “Will this Jury Be Gen- 
erous with Your Money ” that is avail- 
able to agents and brokers. 
The attractively designed booklet, 
which is just the right size to be used as 


an envelope stuffer, tells how irrespon- 
sible awards made by juries without 
any regard for the facts of a case, or for 
the liability or negligence involved, will 
affect the cost of insurance. 

We recomend this little booklet to 
the insurance business as a good ex- 
ample of how to use graphic arts mate- 
rial to reach the public, and we recom- 
mend it to agents and brokers for dis- 
tribution to their assureds as a step to- 
ward easing a really tough problem. 


Personality: 


The Third Man 
EORGE MALCOLM-SMITH is an 


assistant manager of the public in- 
formation and advertising department 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. There is a fellow who 

















Globe and Rutgers 
Hire Insurance Company 


American Home Fire Assurance Company 





111 William St., New York 





















Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


American Equitable Assurance 


Globe & Republic Insurance 


Merchants and Manufacturers 
Insurance Company of New York 


. ‘ 
ey set? 


Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Company of America 
Established 1862 


Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance 
Company 
incorporated 1832 


















calls himself “Old Smith” who writes a 
column every month in the Traveler’s 
Protection. You may have noted from 
time to time in these pages cartoons 
signed by someone called “Hyphen 
Smith.” 

The common denominator about each 
of the three preceding sentences is that 
each of them refers to a man called 
Smith, in one form or another. They 
happen to be about the same man, but 
the range of his talents and energy is so 
wide that they could very well be three 
different people—or even four or five. 

Mr. Smith (we'll call him that for 
short), in addition to editing Protection 
and carrying out sundry other activities 
from his office in the Traveler’s tewer, 
has written three successful comic nov- 
els. One of them, “Slightly Perfect,” be- 
came the musical show “Are You With 


It.” and was later made into the movie | 


of the same name. Mr. Smith’s latest 
novel is called “The Square Peg.” and 
we recommend it without reservation. 
“The Square Peg” deals with a per- 
sonnel psychologist who is hired by a 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 





Robert J. Sullivan, formerly with J. 
Walter Thompson—lInstitute of Life 
Insurance account, has joined the pub- 
lic relations firm of Edward Goitlieb 
& Assoc. as account executive on 
American Fidelity & Casualty. 





Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Doilars 





the Men and Women who man the air wave communica- 
tion posts — who guide planes and ships to their destina- 
tion and speed rescue to those in distress—and to those 


who through Radar protect our land against attack. 


The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 





$, AUTOMOBILE INLAND 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. wAtuciserontine roxw= rlonren, contnsers 
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empty swivel] chairs 


! Executives of American United’s Agency Department 
j are well supplied with comfortable, well-padded 
| swivel chairs. Funny part of itis—they’re rarely in them. 
Come to think of it, it’s not so funny at that. 
| The entire sales policy of American United’s Agency 
| Department is based on the thinking in the field, 
! and the only way to get the feel of the field is to 
visit the folks on the firing line. That’s why the 
“top brass” spend more time traveling than they do 
in their swivel chairs. 
This attitude has certainly paid off. It has paid 
| Off in the enthusiasm of the field (the sales tools are 
| practical, usable); it has paid off for clients (better 
service, geared to individual needs); and it has paid 
| Off for the home office (in new records of GOOD sales). 
American United is 75 years young: The 
experience of three-quarters of a century is coupled 
l with a practical, friendly sales policy. 
l 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 























Home Office 
60 John Street New York City 



























>: a w 
Fifty-Eighth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $178,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $78,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $215,000,000 . . . The State Life 
offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date 
training and service facilities—for those 


qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


\ Muruat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 





——— 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. 
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crime syndicate to see to it that every 
man in the “organization” is placed in 
the right spot. The “personal cyclist” 
(as the hero is known to the top man of 
the syndicate) has no idea of the kind 
of activity carried on by the firm that 
retains him. The adventures of this 
Ph.D. in an M.O.B. involved in psycho- 
logical analysis of a succession of crimi- 
nal types makes very funny reading. 
Speaking of that Ph.D., Mr. Smith’s 
alma mater recently conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
Mr. Smith went to Trinity College in 
Hartford, and they seemed to think that 
his novel writing, his cartooning, his 


collecting of jazz records, his jazz com- 
mentary over station WTIC, his author- 
ing of magazine articles and children’s 
books, merited him some sort of recog- 
nition. 

In this opinion we heartily concur 
with Trinity College. 


Life: 
Good Practice 


NCROACHMENT of our Federal 
Government into the private com- 
petitive field of insurance presents a di- 
rect challenge to the insurance indus- 
try. The over 600 private insurance 


1752, Mutual Insurance 200 Anniversary 1952 


Worcester Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 


1823 


Oldest Fire Insurance Company in Massachusetts 


UTUAL INSURANCE, pioneered 
by Benjamin Franklin in 1752, 
began among the early Colonists» who 
had learned that mutual helpfulness was 
essential to survival in this new and 
hazardous land. 
The Worcester Mutual was established 
early in the history of mutual insurance. 


Its first, and boldest step, was to appoint 
agents to represent the company in near- 
by communities. Today, as then, local 
agents bring the Company closer to policy- 
holders than any other factor. With this 
type of service the Company has grown 
steadily, with assets today of more than 
eight million dollars. 


128¢4 Annual Statement 


“Hore ester 
Mutual 


ance 





WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Officers 


Minott M. Rowe 
Harry Harrison 
C. Crariuin Younc 


Rosert L. Freeman 
Dwicut A. Perxins 
Aaron Goopate, Jr. 
Raymonp A. PELLETIER 


Directors 


Harry Harrison 
Ernest P. BENNETT 
Epwarp C. Watney 
C. CLariin Younc 
Warren G. Davis 


President 

Chairman of the Board 
Vice President 

Joun P.Sepcwickx Chairman of Finance Committee 
Secretary and Treasurer 
Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Treasurer 


Wa ter G. BuTLer 
Minott M. Rowe 
Joun P. Sepcwick 

Epwaro L. Ciirrorp 


Casu tn Banks anv Orrice $691,814.78 
Bonpbs 
U. S. Government =r 2,615,448.73 
Srre, County ann Municipat 325,440.91 
FoREIGN e . ° ° 85,655.22 
INDUSTRIAL 45,155.98 
Pusuc Urimitry 1,734,968.37 
RAILROAD . 214,658.78 
Stocxs 
Ratmroap . . . 66,600.00 
Pustiic Utirtties ae 261,493.00 
Banxs AND Teust Companies . 275,903.00 
InpusTRIAL AXD MisceLLaANgous 750,433.00 
Morreaces (First Liens) 233,563.59 


Acexts’ BaLanxces (not over 90 days 
due) . a ° 416,816.84 


Reat Estate 300,000.00 
Accrvuep INTEREST , 35,442.22 
Reinsurance RecoveraB_e on 

Paip Losses 7,305.14 


$8,060,699.56 


Liabilities 
REseERvVES FoR: 


Losses ann Apjustment Exrenses $341,940.22 


Unearnep Premiums 3,828,220.13 

Divipenps . a 29,713.64 

Taxes ($55,000.00 Federal) . 120,538.90 
($65,538.90 all others) 

Aut Orner Lrasiuities . 22,629.75 

Surrtus To PoticyHoLpEeRs 3,717,656.92 

$8,060,699.56 


AN AGENCY-WRITING COMPANY ISSUING ONLY NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 
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companies are meeting this challenge 
by offering to the public, insurance 
protection ranging from ordinary life 
policies and accident and health cover- 
ages, to the complex estate plans and 
business plans. The wide variety of 
these policies available to the public, 
as amply illustrated in the table “Cur- 
rent Underwriting Practice & Pro- 
cedure” in the July issue, p. 14, more 
than refutes Federal Government’. in- 
trusion into these fields. 

That table, presented a picture of just 
what kinds of policies are offered to 
the public, beyond the basic type poli- 
cies, and demonstrates the truly com- 
petitive nature of the insurance indus- 
try as a whole. 

It is interesting to note, that out of 
122 companies, 77 issue some type of 
surplus business, such as Annual Pre- 
mium Life and Endowment, Preferred 
Risk and Non-Renewable Convertible 
Term Policies. 

Employee Pension Plans are being 
written in increasing numbers and sup- 


plement the basic amounts received 
from Social Security and Old Age 
Benefits. | Sixty-six companies write 


such policies. 

Mortgage Reducing Term Plans are 
being written by 107 companies, which 
demonstrates the awareness of life in- 
surance companies to the needs of the 
home buyer who wishes to safeguard, 
his family’s security by protecting his 
home against encumbrances, should he 
die before his home is cleared of all 
debt. 

Salary Saving Plans are being writ- 
ten by 93 companies and policies range 


GROUP ACTUARY 





B. Russell Thomas, appointed assistant 
group actuary in charge of group o™ 
nuities for New York Life. Hes @ 
former vice-president, Pyramid Life 
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Courtesy costs nothing—yet can go a long way towards saving tempers—and lives. The 
FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
Insurance Company takes its name 
the car ahead, and refrains from cutting in and out of traffic. He stops at stop signs and from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
brief, he treats other drivers as friends and behaves like a gentleman at all times. From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY *« THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. obligations. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
wat 76 HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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courtzous driver stays on his side of the road, drives at a safe speed at a safe distance behind 





doesn't try to beat traffic lights. At night, he dims his lights in passing oncoming cars. In 








fant This advertisement also appears —in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
an- U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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- from a minimum of 3 to 25 lives for 
minimum amounts amounting to from 
$2,500 to $50,000. 

One hundred nine companies offer 
some type of single premium annuity 
plans, such as Immediate Life, Refund 
Installment, Cash Refund, Joint and 
Survivor and Group. 

Term insurance is offered by most 
companies and provides insurance pay- 
able at death, if death occurs within a 
specified period. The table tells 
whether the plan is renewable or non- 
renewable and the number of years 
that it may be held before being con- 
verted into another plan of insurance. 


Public Relations: 
The Key Man 


ACK in August, 1948, an article 

appeared in THE SPEcTATOR called 
“The Agent . . . Key Man in Public 
Relations.” In that article appeared a 
paragraph that read like this: 

“The companies, individually and 
through their company organizations, 
do the large-scale planning and the 
groundwork for good public relations. 
But it is the agent, the man in daily 
contact with the public, who holds the 
key to good public relations. If he 
fails to carry out his responsibility, the 





Day and night, 
at filter centers 
throughout the 
nation, Civil 
Defense workers 
rehearse the 
roles they will 





play in an emergency. Civilian volunteers and members 
of the Armed Forces, they function with precise 
teamwork to protect America from sudden disaster. 


ACCENT ON TEAMWORK 





An agent encounters an opportunity to provide an impor- 
tant fidelity or surety bond. Can he make the sale? Often 
this will depend on whether he can get fast, capable assis- 
tance from his bonding company. It’s a matter of teamwork. 

The F«D agent knows he can depend on the ultimate in 
speedy, intelligent sales help from his bonding company. 
Through the nearest of F«D’s 50 strategically-located field 
offices he has access to the experience and facilities of a 
company that has specialized in the fidelity and surety field 
for 62 years, and whose record for quick, fair settlement of 


claims is unsurpassed. 


Profitable bonding opportunities abound in every com- 
munity. Interested in increasing your income through these 


lines? Then write FaD today. 







A 


Fipenity 
Baltimore 





FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
AND GLASS INSURANCE 


OSIT COMPANY 
Maryland 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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entire public relations program is 
wasted.” 

We now quote from a talk delivered 
early in July, 1952 (their italics) : 

“You (the agents) are the public re- 
lations of the insurance industry. Agents 
cannot expect miracles from advertis- 
ing and other activities usually asso. 
ciated with public relations. Since you 
are the one element of the industry in 
constant contact with the public, your 
relationships with your clients deter. 
mine to a large extent just what the 
public’s attitude toward our business 
will be.” 

We think that the similarity is obvi- 
ous and frankly, we are quite flattered 
by it, since the speaker was Robert E 
Battles, president of the California As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. Mr. 
Battles was speaking before the Fourth 
Annual Institute for Advanced Agency 
Management of his Association. We 
would like to think that Mr. Battles, 
who is one of the best-informed and 
progressive agents that we know of, 
had filed our little article away for 
reference, but we fear that he had 
probably come to the same conclusion 
as we had, and probably had done so 
some time before we had. 

Mr. Battles also urged agents to sell 
insurance in a positive way, that is by 
telling how good their insurance is, 
rather than by deprecating their com- 
petition’s insurance. He also urged 
agents to turn down accounts which they 
are not geared to service properly. It 
seems to us that this last might be 
tough to do, but it would unquestion- 
ably raise professional standards. 


Personalities: 
Executive Changes 


HE National Association of Insur- 

ance Agents announces that its ex- 
ecutive secretary, Harold R. Danford, 
has resigned to join the staff of the 
Center for Safety Education at New 
York University. This moves takes Mr. 
Danford back to the safety field where 
he had spent many years. 

Effective August 1, Captain John F. 
Neville, U. S. Army, will return to 
NAIA as Executive Secretary. Captain 
Neville has served 17 months with the 
Judge Advocate General’s office. 


Life: 
Readable Policy 
ACIFIC MUTUAL is quite proud 


of the new policy form now being 
issued by the company. “Please read 
your policy,” long the advice of life 
companies, is an easier and pleasante! 
task for policyholders of Pacific * futual 
for the company has redesigned the 
policy forms to make them readily 
understood by the average policyholder 
Shorter by several hundred words 
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“It’s the only paperwork I do when he’s around!” 








Good deal for an agent (for kids, too, in this case) when there’s a guy around to help cut 
the work out of paperwork. That’s exactly what Ag-Empire men try to do. Field men 
and the home office look at detail from the agent’s point of view. Take correspondence, for 
example. Twelve sheets of paper cost you next to nothing. But put a dozen letters on 
that paper! Costs plenty in time and typing. Solution—Ag-Empire’s no-red-tape . .. 
correspondence cut to a minimum. If you want the details on how we can put the scissors 


to work for you— 


Avis 


re 

































We're easy to write to 
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than earlier company contracts, the pro- 


therein show that the premiums received Life Assurance business .... 25.837 


visions of the policy are set out in logi- and claims paid on such accounts to Dec. “In the case of the underwriting ac- 
cal sequence with large, clear subject 31, 1951, were as follows: (See below) counts for the years 1950 and 1951 these 
headings for quick reference. Plain “The premium income figures set out will not be closed until Dec. 31, 1952, and 
leneuase. free from technical terme, above are net, i.e, after deduction of Dec. 31, 1953, respectively, and a consi:er- 

= Ny : ey] brokerages, commissions, returns and rein- able volume of premium will be received 
predominates. Newspaper column — surance premiums. With regard to the 1949 during Year 3 of the 1950 account «nd 
replaces those blocks of solid _— account this was closed on Dec. 31, 1951, Years 2 and 3 of the 1951 account. ‘the 
After tests proved it to be the easiest and the balances in hand at that date balances remaining in hand on these two 
type to read, Times-Roman type was represent the following percentages of the accounts as at Dec. 31, 1951, will laryely 
chosen for the body copy. As an aid to net premium income, viz: be disbursed in the settlement of claims 
eye appeal color was used on all pages. Marine, Aviation and Transit in the years during which they remain 

Insurance companies who have given OS eee 16.17% open, and . . . it will not be possible to 
thought to putting more readability into Non-Marine business ....... 10.29% ascertain the final results until the end 
their policy contracts might do well to Direct U.K. Motor business... 19.58% of Year 3 of each account.” 


check with the Pacific Mutual. 


Statistics: 
Lloyd’s Figures 
LOYD’S LIST, of London, has pub- 


lished an interesting and important Marine, Aviation and Transit 
summary of extensive statistical matter Non-Marine 


Class of business 


of the summary, as forwarded by our 
London correspondent. 


“In accordance with the provisions of Marine, Aviation and Transit 
the Assurance Companies Act, 1946, global re rere 
statements in the prescribed form have Direct U.K. Motor ........... 
been deposited by the Committee of Lloyd’s Short Term Life Assurance ... 


with the Board of Trade relating to the 
insurance business transacted by under- 


writing members of Lloyd’s during the Marine, Aviation and Transit 
year 1951. These statements deal with the SD. “icncecccdstweesn 
underwriting accounts for the years 1949, Direct U.K. Motor .......... 
1950 and 1951 and the figures contained Short Term Life Assurance .. 


ee 


compiled by “Lloyd’s of London,” and Direct U.K. Motor .......... 
just issued. The following is the text Short Term Life Assurance ... 


Balances as at 


Dec. 31, 1951, 


1949 ACCOUNT after allowing 
(Years 1, 2 and 3) for other cred 
Premiums Claims its and debits 
£ £ £ 
incase 82,039,421 66,390,442 13,270,415 
aire eee ce 77,508,646 67,519,761 7,977,667 
wicca ep meres 4,626,081 3,202,430 905.877 
eT rete 7,537 1.800 1,946 


1950 ACCOUNT 


(Years 1 and 2) 


pwentan See 82,369,765 33,648,001 46,877,142! 
auiacamnlenkan 88,138,346 53,818,142 32,524,323 
iehemenarne 5,016,254 2,899,814 1,596,179 
einda laces 6,281 1,000 4,487 
1951 ACCOUNT 
(Year 1) 
eines 64,072,014 17,310,160 45,036,525 
a ee 58,859,647 16,166,115 41,046,476 
5 eh water ins 5,112,923 842,879 3,724,084 
ee Te 5,775 500 4.607 











Sitting 0 on Top | is Great Stuff! 


Proud of their company, they are! That goes for more 
than ten thousand representatives of Mutual of Omaha. 
Why? It's because their company has again maintained 
its position as the largest exclusive health and accident 
company in the world. It's because Mutual of Omaha has 
paid more than 424 million dollars in benefits . . . more 
than 55 million dollars in 1951 alone. It’s because Mutual 
of Omaha has a wide and complete line of policies suited 
to today's needs . . . and is providing coverage today to 
more than 244 million policyowners. It's because Mutual 
of Omaha pays benefits promptly, locally, through 110 
service offices in the United States, Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii. A fine company to buy insurance from. . . and 
a fine company to SELL insurance for. 








The Largest Exclusive Health & Accident Company in the World! 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, Omaha, Nebraska 
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“A list of the companies 
for whom we have arranged 
reinsurance treaties reads 
like a roster of famous 
names. This is because we 
have soundly built a reputa- 
tion for stability and de- 
pendability throughout more 
than three decades. We are 
also glad to fulfill your re- 
quirements for facultative 
reinsurance.” 











Loonhart — 


AND COMPANY, IN 
SOUTH AND WATER STREE*5 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
Phone SARATOGA 3500 
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ttt. Otrtyh t fam 


One of the founders of the Insurance 
Company of North America; also one of 
the original directors from 1792 to 1799, 
A man of great vision and imagination, 
he was a pioneer developer of the 
national capital, Washington, D. C. 
George Washington called him “certainly 
a projecting genius.” 





Samuel Blodget, Jr., patriot and 


business pioneer, was a member 


Seal of Insurance Company 


of North America designed 
by Samuel Blodget, Jr. : 
of that venturesome group which 


foun:led America. These people had the will — and 


fore.icht — to run risks. 


. 

The success of this glorious experiment which is 
America can be clearly claimed by those who were 
willing to back up their convictions with action and 
Capital. Continued growth of the nation will be 
possible only through an even greater application 


of this principle. 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 








Bivate enterprise, the strength of America, 
comes only through venture capital risked by enter- 


prising people. 


Never have the times been more challenging. 
We accept the challenge to meet the insurance needs 
of those who create new ventures and to meet the 
needs of our Agents everywhere and do it better 


than the government can. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA I, PA. 
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HEN the sweltering heat of July 

gets to beating around the brains 
of a poor harried editor he welcomes 
the vicarious thrill he can get from a 
release like the one we received last 
month from the Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization of New Jersey. The re- 
lease covered the “Golf Course Greens 
Rule” and described a combined cover- 
age of explosion, riot, civil commotion 
and vandalism and malicious mischief 
that may be written covering golf course 
greens, subject to a limit of $1,000 per 
green with a $100 deductible. 

Incidentally, the rates for this cover- 
age 18 or fewer greens, $108 per year; 
27 greens, $135 per year; 36 greens, 
$162 per year; and $27 additional pre- 
mium per year for each additional nine 
greens. The rate includes practice 
greens. 

But while editors might have dreamed 
of putting on these greens instead of in- 
suring them, a lot of people did more 
than dream—offices emptied early, work 
slowed down and the summer slump set 
in. 

But not everyone slowed down or 
stopped working. Roy C. McCullough’s 
Multiple Peril Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization came out with an announce- 
ment in mid-July that showed how his 
staff was working. The announcement 
covered a revised rating plan for the 
manufacturer’s output policy. 

Just to jog your memory: the manu- 
facturer’s output policy is a multiple 
line covering personal property of 
manufacturing risks when that property 
is off the plant premises. It is an all- 
peril contract except for those perils ex- 
pressly excluded, and among the more 
exclusions are infidelity, flood and earth- 
quake at location, war and mysterious 
disappearance. Where flood and earth- 
quake coverage is usually granted in 
the marine and physical damage mar- 
kets, the flood and earthquake exclusion 
does not apply. 

The revised rating plan, which entails 
a revised policy form, has _ been 
approved in Connecticut, Delaware. 
Georgia, Minnesota, New York, Idaho, 
Illinois, Nevade and Tennessee, and the 
MPIRO is also making filings in a num- 
ber of other states where it is licensed. 

The revised policy form contains a 
number of changes as compared with 
forms previously in use in independent 
filings. Most important change: the ex- 
clusion of flood coverage at permanent 
locations. The new policy contains a 
more detailed specification of interests 
and property insured. Otherwise, the 
coverage is substantially the same, al- 
though language has been added to 
clarify the intent of the policy to ex- 
clude certain types of consequential and 
uninsurable losses. 

Under the revised rating plan each 
risk is to be specifically rated by the 
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MPIRO. The total rate is split into two 
portions: 1. Normal loss rate designed 
to provide for all loss occurrences of 
$5.000 or under and the first $5,000 of 
loss as to all losses over $5,000 each; 
and 2. Major loss rate designed to pro- 
vide for such portion of all loss occur- 
rences as exceeds $5,000 each. 

The normal loss rate is subject to 
substantial debits and credits based on 
the risk’s experience on losses of less 
than $5,000. There are no experience 
modifications to the major loss rate 
which is derived from industry classi- 
fication rates modified by schedule to 
reflect hazards of the individual risk by 
a system of deficiency points requiring 
the analysis of eleven different factors 
affecting the risk. 

The policy is a reporting form and 
the rate applies to 100 per cent of the 
values covered. The annual minimum 
premium is $5,000. 


Commissions 


As we noted in these columns last 
month, commissions are still taking up 
an important place in the news. Dur- 
ing July the American - Associated 
Group, St. Louis, Mo., restored commis- 
sion levels on class 2 (young drivers) 
automobile business to the same level 
as other automobile classes after al- 
most a year of paying a lower com- 
mission on class 2 business. 

Somewhat surprising was the reason 
given for the elimination of the com- 
mission differential: American-Asso- 
ciated expected the young auto driver 
experience to improve. The companies 
admitted that there had been little im- 
provement up to now, but said that the 
forces at work on the young driver 
problems would almost certainly have a 
good effect on the experience. 


The appeal of Donald C. Bowerseck, 
president of the Boston Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., for a stabiliaztion 
of commission rates (covered in this 
department in the July issue) seemed 
to have produced little result, as word 
continued to come in during July of a 
growing number of companies increas- 
ing the scale of commissions in the 
eastern part of the country. Main rea- 
son: an attempt to attract more choice 
business. The long-range wisdom o/ 
such a move was seriously questioned 
in many circles, but there was little 
doubt about the fact that a trend had 
been started. 


Straws in Wind 


Six-month reports of several com- 
panies became available during July. 
The America Fore Group reported that 
the Continental and the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire combined net premiums wri'ten 
had dropped $1,762,084 in the first half 
of this year to $60,768,682. At the same 
time the Continental increased its un- 
derwriting profit for the first six months 
from $309,017 for 1951 to $1,687.076. 
and the Fidelity-Phenix went from am 
underwriting loss $150,749 for the trst 
half of 1951 to an underwriting profit 
of $1,804,177 for 1952. Apparently 
tighter underwriting was paying o! {er 
the America Fore fire companies. 

For the Group’s casualty com) ny: 
the news was better than last year but 
still not good. America Fore’s Fi« lity 
& Casualty Company of New Yors 1 
creased premiums by $11,135,712 over 
the first six months of 1951 to reach 
$51,256,860. The underwriting los- w4s 
still substantial, $2,161,138, but it was 
a tremendous improvement over the 
first six months of 1951 when the ‘cure 
was $4,728,885. 
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[he St. Paul Group reported a nice 
profit for the St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
but the underwriting loss of the St. 
Paul-Mercury Indemnity more than 
wiped that out. Thanks to a slight un- 
derwriting profit from the Mercury, the 
Group managed to show a net under- 
writing profit of about $282,000 for the 
first six months of 1952. 


Sign of Times 


Up in Boston during July directors 
of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation heard Horatio Bond, chief 
NFPA engineer and civil defense spe- 
cialist outline seven measures for fire 
safety in the atomic era. Mr. Bond’s 
seven points: 1. More space between 
buildings; 2. Sharp reduction in use of 
combustible building material; 3. More 
fire-resistive quality in building con- 
struction; 4. More automatic sprinkler 
protection; 5. Better organization of 
citizenry for emergency fire fighting; 
6. Establishment of tanks for water 
storage in case mains are knocked out; 
7. Day-to-day attention to better house- 
keeping by managers and building 
owners. 

To insurance people Mr. Bond’s seven 
points seemed like a good idea, atom 
bomb or no atom bomb. 


Disasters 


California had the dubious distine- 
tion of being the disaster center during 








July. Warner Brothers motion picture 
stu’io was struck by fire for the second 
time in less than two months. The first 
fire. in May, did damage estimated at 
$1.500,000; the July fire is expected to 
run around $4,000,000 in damage. 
ithern California also felt the jar 
of te second worst earthquake in Cali- 
for: ia history when a quake, centered 
aro-nd Tehachapi, damaged some four 
or ‘ve million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty. Insurance losses were expected 
to ron somewhere around $2,000,000. 
‘ided to these two, the explosion 
anc tre of two oil tankers at a wharf 
in -an Francisco Bay with estimated 
damage set at $5,000,000 made it a 
prety hot month in California. 


/ 


Coxtinuing Problem 


> 


omobile casualty rate increases 
Staried another round in July with 
Pretty heavy increases going into effect 
stariing in five states: Vermont, Idaho, 
uri, Delaware and Maine. The 


Mis. 





day after the Missouri rate increase 
went into effect Superintendent C. 
Lawrence Leggett called upon the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
to procure statistics showing that the 
rates were justifiable. 
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Meanwhile a news release from the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents announced that the “continuing 
serious automobile situation” would be 
on the agenda for its executive com- 
mittee meeting scheduled for New York 
on August 8-10. 
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Stock Issue 


Peerless Casualty Company, Keene, 
N. H., filed a registration with the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission for 
the authority to issue 100,000 shares 
of new common stock with a par value 
of $5.00 per share. Capitalization, 
which had been jumped from $1,250,- 
000 to $1,400,000 in 1950, would be 
$1,900,000. At present the Peerless’ 
capitalization consists of 240,000 shares 
of common with a $5.00 par value and 
2000 shares of preferred at $100 par 
value. Only recently the annual divi- 
dend on common stock was jumped 
from $ .80 to $1.00. An investment 
group headed by Geyer & Co., New 
York City, will underwrite the shares 
not subscribed by shareholders. 
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CENTRAL SURETY 


A Multiple Line Company 


Act Now! After election is too late! 


It’s Wise to Centralize 





Remember... 
by law to post public official bonds before 
taking office. 

You—as a Central Surety Agent—are pre- 
pared to write Public Official Bonds... and 
NOW is the time to go after that business. 


many officials are required 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION 





R. E. McGINNIS, President 


HOME OFFICE 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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-A LTHOUGH this is hardly the time 

of year to talk income taxes, the 
formula governing the amount of taxes 
life insurance companies will pay the 
Government next year was settled dur- 
ing this month of July. As Congress set 
off on a combination of vacation and 
fence-mending, President Harry Tru- 
man was presented with legislation call- 
ing for the continuation of the formula 
governing the income taxes paid by the 
companies. His signature made it law 
for another year. 

The provisions: tax of 334 per cent 
of the net investment income less than 
$200,000—a tax of 64% per cent against 
investment income exceeding $200,000. 

Complete provisions of the income 
tax formula can be found in the Rev- 
enue Act of 1951. At the time, the 
legislation was considered to be a “stop- 
gap” until a standard formula could 
be resolved. 


Section 213 


N New York, legislation that has 

been on the books for many years 
will occupy the attention of two new 
life insurance committees. Representa- 
tives of the Life Insurance Association 
of America, the American Life Conven- 
tion, and the National Association of 
Life Underwriters will form a policy 
and a technical committee to study the 
New York State expense limitation law 
(Section 213). 

Working with the policy committee 
will be New York’s Insurance Superin- 
tendent Alfred J. Bohlinger and Paul 
Bleakley, counsel, New York Legisla- 
ture’s Joint Insurance (Condon) Com- 
mittee. 

Members of the policy committee: 
George L. Harrison, chairman of the 
board, New York Life; William J. 
Cameron, president, Home Life of New 
York; Edmund Fitzgerald, president, 
Northwestern Mutual; Peter M. Fraser, 
president, Connecticut Mutual; Leroy 
A. Lincoln, chairman of the board, 


Gig. 
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Metropolitan Life; Spencer L. Me- 
Carty, executive secretary, New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters; 
James A McLain. president, Guardian 
Life; Richard Rhodebeck, president, 
United States Life; Benjamin N. 
Woodson, executive vice-president, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 

Members of the technical committee: 
James H. Braddock, actuary, New York 
Life; Malvin E. Davis, vice-president 
and actuary, Metropolitan Life; Rich- 
ard C. Guest, vice-president, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Valentine Howell, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and actuary, The 
Prudential; Mr. McCarty; E. M. Me- 
Conney, president, Bankers Life; E. J. 
Moorhead, executive vice-president, 
United States Life; William J. Novem- 
ber, 2nd vice-president and associate 
actuary, Equitable Society; H. B. 
Wickes, vice-president, Security Mutual. 


Bohlinger Reports 

In his preliminary report to the New 
York State Legislature, Superintendent 
Bohlinger in reviewing the history and 
problems of the expense limitation law 
stated that the past industry commit- 
tee’s proposal “had failed to come for- 
ward with a satisfactory demonstration 





Monthly purchases of life insurance for June and the first six months in each of the 
last two years were reported by the Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


























as follows: 
June Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) 
Increase 
1952 1951 1950 1952 over 1951 
Ordinary $ 1,690 $ 1,485 $ 1,426 14%, 
Group 435 298 390 46 
Industrial 464 475 454 —2 
Total $ 2,589 $ 2,258 $ 2,270 15% 
First 6 Months’ Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted } 
Increase 
1952 1951 1950 1952 over 1951 
Ordinary $ 9,803 $ 8,717 $ 8,076 12% 
Group 2,001 2,160 2,269 —7 
Industrial 2,864 2,751 2,818 4 
Total $14,668 $13,628 $13,163 8% 
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that the proposal would be in the pub- 
lic interest and that it had preserved 
effective administrative controls.” 


Condon Findings 

The Superintendent quoted the Legis- 
lature’s Condon Committee on its find- 
ings: 

“There are two things, however, in re 
spect to which the witnesses failed to 
furnish the committee with complete or 
adequate information or statistics. They 


are: (1) The necessity for the increase 
in the soliciting agents’ compensation 


limits to the extent requested; and (2) the 
added increase of life insurance 
to the insuring public which would result 
from the various increases in limits which 
are proposed.” 


in cost 


And so the ground is now broken for 
another attempt at settling the com- 
plexities of 213. As the months pass 
we'll have a great deal more to report 
on the proposals being formulated by 
the new committees. This may be the 
year of decision. 


U. S. Life Sale 


Sale of the United States Life was 
completed with the announcement by 
the Continental Casualty that it has 
acquired the controlling stock interest 
in the company (see THE SpecTA?OR, 
June, 1952, p. 64). Continental pur- 
chased a total of 218,427 shares or 
more than 87 per cent of the stock out- 
standing, all at $22 per share. 

To its associated life insurance °om- 
pany, Continental Assurance, the pur 


chaser sold 60,000 shares of U) ited 
States Life stock at the selling pri: 
In a statement to the press, oy 


Tuchbreiter, president. Continenta! a5 
ualty—Continental Assurance. sai: the 
following: “We believe that the ac lisi- 
tion of control of the United States “ife 
Insurance Company by Contin-stal 
Casualty and the purchase of stoc. im 
this company by Continental A sur 
ance, will not only be profitable ir est 
ments but also will be a basis fo: the 
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acceleration of the growth of all three 
companies. 

“The identity of the United States 
Life Insurance Company will be main- 
tained and its head office wil! continue 
to be at 84 William Street, New York 
City. In due course it is expected that 
certain directors of the Continental 
Companies will be added to the board 
of directors of United States Life. 

The latest statistics on the United 
States Life, now in its 103rd year, show 
a life insurance in force total of more 
than $550 million. As of March 31, 
admitted assets stood at $51,085,395 
and total capital and surplus amounted 
to $3,355,116. The company owns its 
head office buildings on New York’s 
William Street, a 17-story structure just 
a few doors removed from Continen- 
tal’s New York offices. 

United States Life is the nation’s 
oldest company providing guaranteed 
cost life insurance and operating con- 
tinuously under the same name. Before 
1947, the company wrote a large share 
of its business in foreign countries. 
Since that time greater emphasis was 
placed on the domestic market and now 
all of its business is being written in 
U. S. currency and more than 75 per 
cent of the new business is on the lives 
of residents of continental United 
States. 


Group Ruling 

To the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment came the question: Is it permis- 
sible under the New York Insurance 
Law for a company writing group life 
and group accident and health to either 
make or agree to make payments to (1) 
an applicant; (2) a policyholder; (3) 
a third party, for reimbursement of ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the 
solicitation, issuance, or administration 
of the group insurance, or for other 
connected purposes? 

The opinion of the Department was 
writien by Raymond S. Harris, Deputy 
Superintendent and Counsel. He said: 

“li is contrary to the provisions of the 


Insu'ance Law for an insurance company 
to make or for any person to incur on its 
behali, any payment to the applicant for 
or ti» holder of a group insurance policy 
othe: than as plainly expressed in such 
poli, or any payment for any purpose 
relai-\] to or on account of such insurance 
to a third person who is not a bona-fide 
Teprr-entative of the insurance company. 
(Sec:ion 113, Section 204 (2), Section 209, 


Section 221).” 

The pronouncement of the Insurance 
Dep::tment does not prohibit payment 
or a! owance of (1) dividends to policy- 
holders, (2) readjustments of rates of 
preniums based upon experience under 
the policy (recognized in Sections 204, 
221). and (3) reasonable expenditures 
'o persons other than policyholders re- 





tained or employed by the insurer to 
administer the contract. This would not 
include the shifting of administrative 
functions from the policyholder to the 
insurer. 

Naturally, the ruling of the New 
York Insurance Department does not 
apply to payment of commissions to 
licensed insurance agents or brokers, 
policy claims, taxes, assessments, etc., 
permitted or required by law, nor to 
payments to any insurer under reinsur- 
ance agreements. 


Illegal Business 


The Review this month seems to be 
centered around the activities of the 
Insurance Departments. From _ the 
Illinois Department we received the 
announcement that the Reliance Life 
and Casualty Company, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, was fined $100 for engaging in 
the business of insurance in Illinois 
without first qualifying to do so. 

Suit was filed against the company 
by Director of Insurance J. Edward 
Day on October 23, 1951, and as a 
result, Judge Daniel A. Roberts issued 
an injunction order prohibiting the 
company from doing any further in- 
surance business in the state. 

The operations of the company first 
came to the attention of Commissioner 
Day in June of 1951 and the company 
was warned to cease its operations. At 
a later date, one of the company’s 
representatives was arrested on the 
complaint of the Insurance Department 
and found guilty of soliciting insur- 


A “FIRSTER”’ 


¥ 








Henry M. Wriston (l.), president, 
Brown University, became the first 
educator to tender an application for 
a College Retirement Equities Fund 
annuity policy to R. McAllister Lloyd, 
president, CREF. Participation is open 
to all present and future policyholders 
in Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. 


ance for an unauthorized company. 
Legal action against the company then 
followed. 


Stock Purchase 


By ruling of the Special District 
Court, Omaha, Nebraska, the Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Associa- 
tion can use up to 35 per cent of its 
surplus for investment in the stock of 
United Benefit Life. This applies under 
the statutes of Nebraska. 

Judge Jackson B. Chase’s decision 
paved the way for the purchase, by 
Mutual Benefit of Omaha, of the ma- 
jority of stock of its companion com- 
pany, United Benefit. 

According to Yale C. Holland, attor- 
ney for Mutual Benefit of Omaha, the 
company “may proceed with the pur- 
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chase of United stock to whatever ex- 
tent 35 per cent of Mutual’s surplus 
will buy.” It is expected that approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of United Benefit 
stock can be purchased by Mutual 
Benefit. 

Mutual Benefit had brought suit to 
obtain a ruling on the amount of its 
surplus a company of its type could 
invest. The court was of the opinion 
that the price was reasonable in the 
proposed stock sale and that the side 
by side operation of the two companies 
had been to their mutual advantage. 


Postal Sale 


A substantial interest in the Postal 
Life Insurance Co. of New York was 
purchased by Bear Stearns & Co., in- 
vestment bankers of 1 Wall Street, and 
Pennroad Corporation, 655 Madison 
Avenue, both New York City. Former 
owners of this interest were James R. 
Williams, colonel, U. S. Army, and 
Laurence Kyte. 

Bear Stearns & Co. has been in the 
general investment banking business in 
New York for thirty years, and was rep- 
resented in the Postal Life negotiations 
by H. T. Shea and Donald C. Lillis a 
partner. 

The Pennroad Corporation, estab- 
lished in 1929, was formerly an affiliate 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Now an 
independent corporation, it has assets 
of $65,000,000. 

In 1951, Postal Life had an insurance 
in force total of $62,181,606 with paid- 
for new production of $14,703,991. The 
gain in new business during 1951 was 
62 per cent. Total assets of the company 
exceed $16,000,000. 

Prior to 1948, Postal Life operated 
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on a mail solicitation basis. That year 
it changed to a standard agency system 
and now operates in New York and 
Connecticut. 


Company Notes 


HE Trygg Insurance Group of 
Stockholm, Sweden, one of the lead- 
ing insurance groups in Sweden, has 
taken the preliminary steps toward en- 
tering the life insurance business in the 
United States by obtaining a Charter 
for a new life company organized under 
the laws of New York State. . . . The 
new company is named Northeastern 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
and will be domiciled in New York 
City. . . . It is expected that actual 
transaction of business will get under 
way some time after January 1, 1953. 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president, 
Equitable Society and a trustee of 
Columbia University, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the reconstituted Ad- 
visory Board of the University’s Insti- 
tute for Urban Land Use and Housing 
Studies. . . . His term will be for three 
years. 

Two hundred and ninety-nine active 
and retired employees of the Home Life 
of New York received increased retire- 
ment benefits as a result of amend- 
ments to the company’s retirement 
plans. . . . The amendment increases 
by 50 per cent the portion of each re- 
tirement annuity based on compensa- 
tion prior to 1940 and by 25 per cent 
the portion based on compensation be- 
tween 1940 and 1946. . . . Field and 
home office employees who were mem- 
bers of the plans prior to 1946 are 
affected by the changes. 

Two promotions and a retirement 
have taken place in the home office of 
The Union Central: Robert H. Stueb- 
ing, assistant vice-president retired. .. . 
Marshall C. Hunt, elected assistant 
vice-president. . . . Gerald Q. Cecil, 
elected personnel director. 

Dr. Proctor C. Waldo was named 
medical director, Washington National. 
. . » He joined the company as asso- 
ciate medical in 1950. 

Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, 2nd vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life, and a 
noted public health authority, will re- 
tire as head of the company’s Health 
and Welfare Division on December 31, 
1953. . . . It is expected that Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Shepard, 3rd vice-president and 
present head of the Health and Welfare 
Division at the company’s Pacific Coast 
head office in San Francisco, will be 
transferred to the home office and be 
appointed 2nd vice-president to succeed 
Dr. Armstrong. 

The Columbian Mutual Life, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and the Fidelity Health 
and Accident Mutual, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., are now members of the Ameri- 
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Elected by National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners 


Officers: Wade O. Martin, Jr., presi- 
dent, La.; D. D. Murphy, vice president, 
S. C.; George A. Bowles, secretary- 
treasurer, Va. 


Executive Committee: George B. But- 
ler, chairman, Tex.; Donald Knowlton, 
N. H.; C. Lawrence Leggett, Mo., 
Joseph A. Navarre, Mich., executive 
committee members at large. 





can Life Convention. . . . Robert A. 
Crichton, former insurance commis- 
sioner for West Virginia, is now a 
member of the Washington staff of the 
American Life Convention. . . . He will 
serve as assistant to Robert L. Hogg, 
executive vice-president and general 
counsel. 

Business written since the first of the 
year with Citizens National Life ex- 
ceeds $3,600,000-—up more than 217.5 
per cent over the same six months’ 
period of 1951. . . . The company is 
licensed in Indiana and Kentucky. 

Occidental Life of California has 
been authorized to write life, and acci- 
dent and sickness business in the state 
of New Hampshire. . . . The company 
now operates in 42 states, the District 
of Columbia, six provinces in Canada, 
Hawaii and Alaska, the Philippines 
and Hong Kong. 

Sale of new life insurance of Jeffer- 
son Standard Life reached $74,045,662 
during the first six months of 1952, 
a gain of $11,700,000 over the same 
period in 1951. . . . The gain in in- 
surance in force since January 1 was 
$45,329,795, bringing the total in force 
on June 30 to $1,084,235,981. 


CELEBRA 


mamta 





Ralph Lounsbury, president, Bankers 
National, cuts the cake presented to 
him by employees when company 
reached goal of $200 million in force. 





The New England Mutual appoirted 
Leighton G. Harris, formerly assisiant 
director of advertising, to the posi of 
manager of sales promotion. 

William S. Cox was appointed 
agency director, and C. E. Moody, as- 
sistant secretary, Home State Life. 

The Great National Life has acqu'red 
the Western Reserve Life, Austin, 
Texas, through purchase of its capital 
stock . . . Western Reserve Life was 
organized in San Angelo, Texas. in 
1927 and moved its home offices to 
Austin in 1941 . . . Western Reserve 
has more than $9 million in assets, 
capital and surplus in excess of $1 mil- 
lion and insurance in force of approxi- 
mately $60 million. 

The Great National was organized in 
Dallas in 1928 by S. J. Hay and Carl 
C. Weichsel . . . It has continued un- 
der the same management since that 
time . . . Great National has assets of 
approximately $15 million, capital and 
surplus in excess of $3 million and 
$72 million insurance in force. 

When the Western Reserve is ab- 
sorbed, which will be in the latter part 
of 1952, the Great National's assets 
will be over $22 million with insurance 
in force of approximately $135 million. 

A. F. Ashford will join the Great 
National in an advisory capacity and 
as director when the Western Reserve 
closes its office . . . The home offices 
of Great National will continue in Dal- 
las where it owns its own building on 
Main Street. 

Stockholders of Great National have 
declared a 100 per cent stock dividend 
. . . Capital stock was increased from 
$400,000 to $800,000 by transferring 
$400,000 from surplus to capital ... 
The number of shares were increased 
from 40,000 to 80,000. 

Officers of the company are: 5. J. 
Hay, president; Carl C. Weichsel, 
executive vice-president; Robert F. 
Weichsel, vice-president and treasurer: 
Charles E. Gaines, vice-president and 
agency director; William R. Chappell. 
secretary; Webster Atwell, general 
counsel; Dr. Paul Rattan, medical di- 
rector; Paul V. Montgomery, ac!uary. 

Northwestern Mutual was licensed 
by the South Carolina Insurance De 
partment to do business in the State. 
. . . The company now operates in 4 
states. 

Walter L. Grace was appoint: 4* 
sistant actuary, Massachusetts | ‘tual. 

. He will supervise the ac iaria! 
work of the group department. 

Southwestern Life’s insuran 2 i 
force reached $932,329,503 at tl» end 
of the first six months of 1952... . New 
paid-for insurance during the riod 
totaled $73,169,883, an increase « 21 
per cent over the corresponding | riod 
in 1951. 
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ON THE HORIZON 











peer the passing of years, I 
can still remember as a youngster, 
the joy and astonishment that over- 
whelmed me at the circus when the 
elephants appeared following — their 
leader one by one. The biggest elephant 
led the parade and was followed im- 
mediately by the next largest and so 
on, down the line. Size was glorified 
and enshrined in the minds of all the 
youngsters present. Some of these chil- 
dren grew up into adulthood after 
many years, while others remained 
psychologically, as they were-—imma- 
ture. To the latter, size will always be 
most important and therefore most de- 
sirable. By their scale of measure- 
ment, all other characteristics take sec- 
ond place. Bulk is still leading the 
procession. It remains the source of 
admiration. The astounding elephant 
is evermore with us in our judgment 
of values. This disease of “collosal- 
ism”—the biggest--the largest, has 
spread rapidly throughout the land. 
We are constantly in the grip of this 
mania. It manifests itself everywhere 
and even success is measured in terms 
of mere bulk. In the business world 
the best salesman is the one who sells 
the most. His methods seem to be un- 
important and his ethics, even less. 
Likewise the public regard as most 
competent, the business man whose 
income is largest. On this basis some 
gangsters rate near the top. Quantity 
is regarded as the only measure of 
achievement. Bigness and bulk have 
their proper places. In the elephant it 
is essential. That was nature’s inten- 
tion. But in the measurement of human 
values we need a gauge which places 
emphasis on quality rather than quan- 
tity. 

Bigness—Muchness—Immensity, how 
these monsters overwhelm us. Unfor- 
tunately people confuse size with qual- 
ity. The most popular method of evalu- 
ation of personal success lies in the 
answers to “How much?—How many? 
How big?” Under this method we size 
up a man’s success by finding out how 
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BY LEON GILBERT SIMON 


THE ELEPHANT PARADE 


much money he has acquired, how 
many people he employs, how many 
guests he entertains and how vast are 
his material possessions. Interest is 
not centered in how he made his wealth. 
He made it—that’s all that counts. 

I cast my lot with those who are 
opposed to the worship of bigness. I 
stand vigorously opposed to big success 
and big results where quality has been 
disregarded and only quantity glorified. 
William James, the eminent psychol- 
ogist told his students at Harvard that 
“The glorification of bigness is the out- 
cropping of the animal instinct.” Thus 
we find all through life the elephant 
parade goes on and on to the cheers 
and esteem of the multitudes. 


Size Attracts 


Somehow as life goes on, I gather a 
progressive dislike for those whose only 
claim to praise and recognition is vol- 
ume — mass —- immensity — magnitude 
and enormity. These sensational over- 
growths should be carefully analyzed 
for some microscopic bits of worth- 
whileness, and evaluation made accord- 
ingly. Unfortunately size has a ten- 
dency to fascinate us. But we can care- 
fully disentangle the threads of our 
thinking. We cannot base our judg- 
ments on observations confined to the 
outside. Curiosity must X-ray the sub- 
ject matter so as to see what goes on 
beneath the surface. The texture of 
the substance must be accounted for 
as well as its physical dimensions. Ex- 
travagant excesses expressed in terms 
of size loom up so prominently that 
only by careful discrimination and 
search for superior qualities can we 
arrive at a reasonable conclusion. 

In American industry each company 
tries its best to surpass all competitors 
volumetrically. Not all competitors are 
interested in making a better product. 
In fact only a few are concerned in 
that direction but all are vitally con- 
cerned doing the largest business and 
making the greatest profit. Occasion- 
ally they find it necessary to stifle new 


inventions in order to preserve present 
methods and immediate profits. They 
frown upon anything that threatens the 
latter. Yet the automobile industry is 
somewhat exceptional in so far as they 
not only make more cars but also bet- 
ter ones. Quantity and quality are first 
cousins in the production of the latest 
models. 


Surveys Show... 


In the insurance industry, a com- 
pany of reasonable size is necessary for 
survival and for the security of their 
customers. But once a _ considerable 
volume and magnitude has been st- 
tained, the strenuous drive for excess 
does little or nothing to improve the 
product—the insurance policy. Care- 
ful studies made by well recognized 
efficiency engineers indicate that over- 
sized companies suffer the pangs of 
over-expansion and consequently be- 
come less efficient in their operations. 
There is a point in all activity where 
efficiency reaches its highest peak. It 
is known as the optimum. It is the 
most favorable point in attaining the 
desirable end. When companies go be- 
yond the optimum—efficiency drop: 
very rapidly. Nevertheless compunie- 
do all sort of things to get excess vol- 
ume. Special pressure is placed on 
agents under the guise of high-sound- 
ing names. “Loyalty” drives are fol- 
lowed by “birthday” campaigns. A 
sales drive to glorify an officer o/ the 
company is frequently resorted '», in 
order to gain greater volume. It =tands 
to reason that a company whic!) has 
been very selective in appointments of 
its agents, does not need the ari ‘icial 
respiration which special drives pt 
duce. A superior well-trained 2 -°nc) 
field force has sufficient self-prop . sion 
to acquire a large volume of des ‘able 


business. Thus the agents of  1any 
companies are indoctrinated i: the 
glorification of the elephant—mo and 
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that tendency it is not 


There is a natural tendency to be- 
claim that which 


lieve that the astounding thing is true. 
The senses collect only surface facts. 
They look only for sensationalism and 
The fly wants to be- 
come an elephant, not knowing that 
the biggest is not the best. We get suf- 
focated with volume and massive size 
and clogged with excess. Everywhere 
there is so much of muchness. The 


is false. 
not be 


which 


then aspire to it. must 


sured by 
must also account for 


is true, it is 
necessary to expose and denounce that 
Abov 
cloistered. 
the evil is the only possible cure, if any. 

Success in life should not be 
mere size of attainment. It 


which it was attained. Texture is more 
important than size. Evidently we need 
an incendiary who will make a bon- 
fire of all the old measuring rods which 
glorified the elephant parade. Thus 
with greater tranquility and less as- 
toundment, we will follow the improved 
formula “By their qualities shall ye 
know them—not by their quantities.” 
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movies are constantly being made big- 
ger and bigger—seldom better—fre- 
quently worse. 

We are inclined to believe that which 
is not true. The will to believe super- 
sedes the will to find out—to verify 
—to challenge. In order to overcome 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





ymbol of 
professional pride 
...- Life Insurance dedicated 


to the Public Service. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
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life insurance production during 1951. 





THIS MAN IS NATIONALLY KNOWN 


Each year, through benefit of 
national magazine advertising, 
doors are opened to Woodmen 
representatives in the homes of 
millions of prospects across the 
nation. 

Members of the Woodmen field 
family offer a complete line of 
personal insurance protection 
—Accident, Health, Hospitaliza- 
tion, Life and Employee Benefit 
plans, 

If you are interested in a pro- 


Write L. J. MELBY, 


- WOODMEN 


Old Line 














LINCOLN, 


Legal Reserve Companies - 


fessional career with one of the 
oldest and most progressive Ac- 
cident and Health Companies 
(also offers Life), write today 
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Great Southern life 


HE Great Southern Life Insurance 
Co., Houston, Texas, announces a 
new rate book effective for all new 
policies issued. The principles incor- 
porated in the rate book are as follows: 





Settlement Options 

All annuity certain options are now 
calculated on the basis of an interest 
rate of 3 per cent. Previously, these 
options were shown on a 21% per cent 
basis, and the company allowed for 
excess interest payments. The excess 
interest feature has now been elimi- 
nated. 


Family Protection Riders 

Consistent with calculating settle- 
ment options on a 3 per cent basis, the 
commuted values of the Family Pro- 
tection Riders have been reduced, 
thereby making a corresponding re- 
duction in the premium rates. 


Select Retirement Income at Age 65— 
Male 

A new Select Retirement Income at 
Age 65 policy, designed on the basis 
of a $10 monthly income. life only, 
payable to a male. When this contract 
is sold to a female, corresponding in- 
come payments are reduced or a greater 
amount of insurance must be purchased. 
Monthly income can be selected on a 
reduced basis for life with a guaran- 
teed period of 120, 180, or 240 months. 


Occupational Ratings 

In the former Rate Book, extra pre- 
miums for occupational ratings were, 
in no event, paid for more than 20 
years where the premium-paying pe- 
riod of the policy exceeded 20 years. 
Hereafter, the extra premiums will be 
payable for the premium-paying pe- 
riod of the policy so long as the occu- 
pational hazard remains. 
Other New Policy Plans 

Twenty-Payment Endowment at Age 
85, non-participating, to be sold in 
amounts of $1,000 to $4,999. 

Select 20-Payment Life, non-partici- 
pating, to be sold in amounts of $5,000 
and up. 
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lite contracts 


This policy is written at Age 0 
through 15, inclusive. The initial face 
amount increases five-fold without in- 
crease in premiums when the insured 
reaches Age 21 for policies issued at 
Age 0 through 11, inclusive. The face 
amount increases five-fold withcut in- 
crease in premium rates at the end of 
10 years for Ages 12 through 15, in- 
clusive. The policy becomes fully paid 
up for the ultimate amount at Age 65. 
The customary waiver of premium 
clause on the original purchaser is 
available to the anniversary of the pol- 
icy nearest Age 21 of the insured. All 
premiums paid to the date of death 
are added to the face amount payable 
and returned to the beneficiary. This 
provision operates throughout the pre- 
mium-paying period. 


Waiver of Premium 

The waiver of premium coverage now 
continues to the policy anniversary 
nearest attainment Age 60. 


Premium Rates 
Instalment loadings on all Non-Select 


METHODS MANAGER 


we 
Re 





Allen Y. Davis, appointed manager of 
the United States Life’s Planning and 
Methods Department in New York City. 


plans have been reduced. Semi-annial 
premiums are now 51 per cent of the 
annual. The quarterly rate is 26 per 
cent of the annual. The monthly pre. 
mium is .0867 of the annual. Salary 
savings monthly premiums are 1 12 
of the annual. 

Under select plans the semi-annual 
rate is 4% of the annual. The quarterly 
rate is 14 of the annual. Both salary 
savings and regular monthly premiums 
are 1/12 of the annual. 


Children’s Plans 

The initial coverage under the chil. 
dren’s policies will increase to the full 
amount on attainment of Age 7 months. 


Monthly Income in the Event of 
Death of Purchaser 

This is a new form of rider that may 
be added to children’s policies. It pro- 
vides for monthly income based on the 
initial amount of insurance pavable 
until the insured child reaches Age 21. 


Adult Plans 

Premium rate changes have heen 
made in the following plans: 

Ten Year Term premium rates have 
been reduced at all ages. 

Five Year Term premium rates have 
been reduced commencing with Age 30. 

Non-Par Select Whole Life premium 
rates have been reduced commencing 
with Age 45. 

Ten Year Term policies are renew- 
able for one time only through Age 
45 at issue and are convertible within 
15 years from date of issue. For ages 
at issue 46 through 55, inclusive. the 
10 Year Term policies are not renew- 
able but are convertible within 8 years. 

Five Year Term rates are now shown 
to Age 60. Five Year Term policies 
are renewable through Age 55. being 
convertible within 8 years from date 
of issue. For Ages 56 through 60. in- 
clusive, 6 Year Term policies are not 
renewable but are convertible within 
4 years from date of issue. 


Participating Life Insurance 

Only four participating Life 1) -ur 
ance plans are included in the new 
book, namely: 

Select Whole Life with a minimum 
policy of $10,000. 

Ordinary Life Endowment at Ace 85 
with a maximum policy of $9.99° 

Twenty-Payment Life. 

Triple Protection, with a min: um 
policy of $6,000. 


Non-Medical 
Non-medical limit up through ‘¢¢ 
40 has been increased to $10.000. 
The Company will continue to 
non-medical, $6,000, on Ages 41 
through 45. 


Death Claims 
In the settlement of death clai: 
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is the Company’s practice to waive the 
baiance of premiums, if any, to com- 
plete the payment of premiums to the 
end of the policy year in which death 
occurs. It is announced that, in addi- 
tion, on all death claims paid on and 
after July 1, 1952, the amount paid will 
be increased by the unexpired portion, if 
any, of annual, semi-annual, or quar- 
terly premiums paid beyond the date 
of death. 

If the insured dies during the grace 
period and the premium due has not 
been paid, one monthly premium will 
be collected and deducted from the 
death claim settlement. 


Lincoln National 


Fea modified life policy will be 
issued in the fall by the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Co., Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. The policy will be a 





low net cost modified whole life par- 
ticipating contract, to be known as 
“Modified 2.” The first dividend will 
be payable at the end of two years and 
it is expected that there will be very 
little change in the effective premium 
paid by the insured in the third policy 
year if he elects to apply the dividend 
to pay premiums. 

The new contract will provide the 
same coverage as an ordinary life pol- 
icy and will be offered only to standard 
risks. Cash values will be high. The 
policy will be issued at ages 10 to 60 
inclusive, female risks will be eligible, 
and the minimum and maximum 
amounts of coverage will be $10,000 
and $100,000 respectively. 

Waiver of premium, income disabil- 
ity, and double indemnity will be avail- 
able, and the various term riders— 
supplemental term, family income. and 


family protection—may be added. The 
company’s protector line of accidents 
and sickness policies may also be writ- 
ten with the “Modified 2.” 


Guardian Life 


HE Guardian Life Insurance Co. 

of America, New York City, has 
announced that all its term and part- 
term plans of insurance are available 
in all of the company’s substandard 
rating classes. 

The following contracts are issued at 
mortality ratings up to 500 per cent: 
convertible term, family guardian, fam- 
ily income, mortgage insurance. 

Regular retention limits for sub- 
standard risks, which were increased 
early this year, will apply to all of the 
above plans, and substantial amounts 
of coverage will be available in all 
classes. 
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| By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS* 
| The Idea Man 


sales briefings 


‘PROPOSITIONS’ 


? 


Investigation: The “investigation’ 
side of fidelity frequently appeals to 
prospective clients as much as the 
actual coverage itself. 

Adoration: Three out of four college 
students (adults), asked what they 
liked most about the salesmen they last 
bought from, mentioned some pleasant 
personality trait. . . . Technical ability, 
company training, C.L.U. and C.P.C.U. 
programs, etc., are mighty fine things. 
But no matter how smart you are, how 
well you know your stuff, people still 
want to /ike you before they buy. 

Production: Some authorities figure 
that about 80% of a salesman’s time is 
consumed getting in and out. That 
leaves a pretty small part of the work- 
ing day for actually trying to make 
sales. . Ever figured exactly how 
your own time schedule for a typical 
week breaks down into productive and 
non-productive time? : 

Visualization: Despite all the em- 
phasis on visual aids, the fact remains 
that there are still words to be actually 
spoken before the sale is made. ... In 


addition to furnishing salesmen stand- 


ard or suggested sales presentations, the 
Home Office might send each agency 
or office phonograph records (made by 
one of the company’s master salesmen), 
showing, in dialog form, exactly how 
the sales talk can be delivered to make 
the most forceful impression. 
Specification: Pin down your pros- 
pect. Almost anyone will agree that 
it’s necessary to have some sort of a 
plan, in order to save. . . . Get your life 
insurance prospect to agree with this 
statement. Then ask him what his own 
(definite) plan is, and how well, or 
otherwise, it has worked out for him. 
Destruction: For accounts receivable 
insurance—Mr. Prospect, just exactly 
how would you go about collecting from 


*Mr. Mathus died in mid-June. This 
column had been prepared some time be- 
fore his fatal illness. 
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your customers if all your credit records 
were lost or destroyed? Exactly how? 

Strangulation: Reluctance to use 
claim stories is reported by the L.A.A. 
on the part of a few companies. Rea- 
son given is that it is considered “im- 
proper to make capital of what actually 
is simply the fulfillment of a just busi- 
ness obligation.” Personally, | can’t 
go along with such reasoning. Take a 
motor car manufacturer, for instance. 
His “just business obligation” is to 
offer a car that gives good, and long. 
service. Do you mean to tell me that 
it’s unethical for him to tell the world 
that his car does give good service? 
Nonsense, I say. If you’ve got some- 
thing good for the public, tell them 
about it—and prove it. Don’t expect 
them to dig up all that information 
themselves. 

Motivation: Ever make a collection 
of motivating stories used by your most 
successful associates? Next in impor- 
tance to their careful selection, is proper 
(a) grouping or arrangement and (b) 
simple indexing for quick reference. 
Make them ready-to-use and easy-to- 
find. 

Termination: Sometimes, as a 
“feeler,” an attempt to close may be 
made about mid-interview. The pros- 
pect’s reactions at that time will indi- 
cate to you angles to stress in the rest 
of your talk. 

Visitation: “No salesmen will call.” 
If it’s actual inquiries (for a booklet) 
you want, a pretty sure way to up the 
returns from a mailing is to state flatly 
that “No salesmen will call.” (In which 
case, of course, the booklet itself con- 
tains a business-reply card actually in- 
viting an agent to call eventually and 
explain the plan in person.) ...A 
service organization, using reply cards 
in ditect mail, sent two different mail- 
ings to the same list. When there was 
an implication that a salesman would 
call, only two cards were returned from 


3000 mailings. Where information only 
was offered (no salesman calling), 
300 inquiries were received. 

Instruction: As an aid in recruiting, 
consider setting up a one- or two- 
month evening training course ‘or 
prospective new agents. This allows 
them to continue their day-time jobs 
until the last minute, and also brings 
in many men who, while not quite ready 
definitely to sign up “for life,” never- 
theless will come to an evening class to 
learn more about the possibilities of 
the proposition. 

Presentation: One quite successful 
producer “maximizes” his usual insur- 
ance sales presentation to about twelve 
minutes. That’s about as long as you 
can get the average person to concen- 
trate, he says, and then, too, it’s hard 
for the prospect himself to be interrup- 
tion-free for a longer period. 

Objection: Dishonesty insurance cov- 
erage usually encounters one or more 
of these three objections, spoken or not: 
Audits take care of the situation; our 
employees are honest; and such losses 
don’t happen very often anyway. You'll 
find it helpful to have good convincing 
answers (proof) to each of these objec- 
tions. 

Discussion: Days of the round table. 
If some round table discussions are 
slated for a sales meeting, list the 
speakers and topics for these on round- 
shaped programs. 

Mortification: If you could hear your 
own sales spiel, given by another word 
for word exactly as you gave it, you 
might find plenty to criticize! 

Exploitation: Whenever you have a 
group in a given locality, industry or 
specialized activity, prepare a story, 
preferably pictorial, along these lines: 
“Four out of the ten members of the Fed- 
eral Dog Commission own Ajaz Insur- 
ance,” or “Eight of Pudunk’s City 
Council turn to Ajax for their In-ur- 
ance.” 

Clarification: Less than 20° of all 
types of companies employing salesmen 
have “suitable” sales training programs. 
At least that’s what one trade magazine 
reported a few years ago. Maybe times 
have changed. Have they with »our 
companies? 

Glorification: If an agency office or 
Home Office plans on getting up a port- 
folio or booklet of testimonials, such 4 
piece might lend itself to a cover teat- 
ment such as this: On the first (cover) 
page, reproduce several envelope: °F 
postcards addressed to agency or “0m 
pany. One trade association did (ust 
this, and below the reproduced ¢ irds 
and envelopes appeared the phrase, “At 
Your Service.” 

Solicitation: In one life comp ny; 
44% of the agencies produced 81° of 
the business in a recent quarter. ‘he 
44% “just happened” to be the ost 
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PROSPECTS 10 YOU 


Phoenix-Connecticut Group 
Tells Public How They Need 
Your Guidance 


Our 1952 advertising message 
dramatizes cases of people stump- 
ed by problems -- until helped by 
the friendly advice of our Agent. 
We point out that people buy 
more than insurance; they buy the 
time of a man - - to advise, to ex- 
plain, to guide, to help in time 
of trouble. 


That’s the message of our nation- 
al advertising. That’s a “plus”’ 
you receive over and above the 
expert assistance from our large 
force of fieldmen. Are you taking 


full advantage of what we offer? 














W “PHOENIX 
CONNECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. 

The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 

Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 

Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 

The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 

Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 

Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 

Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Executive Offices: 


52 Woodland St., Hartford 15, Connecticut 
EIME TRIED AND FIRE TESTED 
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THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 














regular users of the company’s direct 
mail. Average production per agency 
that used the direct mail was more than 
five times as great as that of the non- 
using agencies. Of course, direct mail 
was not solely responsible for the better 
showing; rather, the figures seem to 
indicate that an alert agency is alert 
to taking advantage of every business- 
getting procedure that comes its way. 

Extension: There’s many an article 
in the company magazine, written from 
the viewpoint of prospect or policy- 
holder, that can be reprinted in leaflet 
ferm. Gets “extended coverage.” costs 
little, and benefits from being pre-sold 
to the field force. 

Introduction: Approaches-via-letters 
are of two distinct types. There’s the 
sales letter, which says little or nothing 
about the salesman—and the introduc- 
tory letter, which talks about the sales- 
men bui says relatively little about what 
he has to offer. 

Experimentation: Try phoning, be- 
ginning about midnight, a lot of night 
workers—all-night druggists, diner at- 
tendants, watchmen, hotel managers, 
bus and railroad workers, etc. You'll 
find it comparatively easy to get definite 
appointments for interviews and most 
prospects of this type, being usually 
overlooked, are in need of more ade- 
quate insurance. 

Location: Here’s a_ prospecting 
thought: Company-sponsored athletic 
teams give you a good clue as to place 
of employment. For instance, if John 
Jones bowls every Thursday night with 
the Blank Mfg. Co.’s team, you know 
he probably works there. And, speak- 
ing from a life insurance point of view, 
if he engages in active sports, he’s prob- 
ably fairly young and in good health. 


AGENCY MANAGER 





C. L. Edmonds, elected vice-president 
and agency manager, Southern States 
Life. He was formerly agency director, 
Home State Life. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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@ Reliance on book 
values for fire insur- 
ance coverage is mis- 
leading and dangerous. 







Actual cash values prov- 
ably established and per- 
petuated by Continuous 
American Appraisal 
Service provide the basis 
for coverage, rerating, 
and proof of loss. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
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YOU'LL FIND 


it profitable to check with us 
when you want to make the bes? 
possible placement of business. 


$1} Billions | 52 Billion 


of life insurance in 
in force assets 





If you are a full-time agent of another com- 
pany, see us first for business you will not 
be able to place with your own company. 


4 . 
Séecting policyowners 


from coast-to-coast 


BANKERS fe COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


A DECISION ON EVALUATING 
SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITIES 


VERY interesting case has re 
cently been decided by the Tax 
Court of the United States in connec- 
tion with the valuation of survivorship 
annuities for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses where the surviving annuitant 
died less than three months after the 
date of death of the original annuitant. 
As usual, the Commissioner attempted 
to collect the maximum tax possible. 
He determined that the annuity con- 
tracts should be valued on the basis 
of the cost of similar policies issued on 
the date of death of the original annui- 
tant, and stipulated that the total cost 
of such contracts would be $121,905.27. 
In its decision, Estate of John A. 
Hance, Percy L. Hance, Executor v. 
Commissioner, promulgated June 11, 
1952, the Tax Court turned down the 
Commissioner’s contention, and, in ef- 
fect, included in the value of the estate 
of the original annuitant only an 
amount representing the payments ac- 
tually received by the surviving annui- 
tant after the death of the original 
annuitant. 


The Background 


The factual background and the 
quesstion presented in this case are 
well summarized in the brief of the 
petitioner, which reads as follows: 

“Decedent, John A. Hance, died Febru- 
ary 22, 1947, survived by his widow. The 
estate tax return was duly filed and the 
executor elected to have the gross estate 
valued as of the optional date in accord- 
ance with Section 811(j) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. (Note: This is one 
year after decedent’s death). Among the 
assets reported in the return were seven 
single premium annuity contracts _is- 
sued by five life insurance companies. 
Each of these contracts provided for 
the payment of a specified annuity to 
decedent during the lifetime and there- 
after to his widow for her life. The widow 
died May 15, 1947, at the age of 83 years 
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and 9 months. In the estate tax return 
these contracts were valued at an aggre- 
gate amount of $44,632.92. This valuation 
was arrived at by discounting at the rate 
of 4% of the total payments which would 
have been received by the widow on the 
basis of her life expectancy at the time of 
decedent’s death, without regard for the 
fact that she died on May 15, 1947. For 
present purposes it is conceded that this 
method of valuation was incorrect. 


“The Commissioner has determined that 
these contracts should be valued on the 
basis of the cost of similar policies issued 
on the date of decedent’s death to a fe- 
male applicant of the same age as the sur- 
viving widow. It has been stipulated that 
the total cost of such policies would be 
$121,905.27. 


> 





“Petitioner concedes that the Commis- 
sioner has correctly valued the annunity 
policies as of the date of the decedent’s 
death but contends that, because of the 
election to have the estate valued as of 
the date one year after death, the Com- 
missioner erred in failing to allow an ad- 
justment for the difference in value as of 
the later date not due to mere lapse of 
time.” 


Correct Interpretation 


The point where the parties are 
really at odds is the correct interpreta- 
tion of Section 811(j) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, and in order to thor- 
oughly understand the Tax Court’s de- 
cision, this section must be carefully 
studied. It reads as follows: 

“Optional Valuation.—If the executor 
so elects upon his return (if filed within 
the time prescribed by law or prescribed 
by the Commissioner in pursuance of law), 
the value of the gross estate shall be de- 






termined by valuing all the property in- 
cluded therein on the date of the cece- 
dent’s death as of the date one year alter 
the decedent’s death, except that (1) jrop- 
erty included in the gross estate on the 
date of death and, within one year after 
the decedent’s death, distributed by the 
executor (or, in the case of property in- 
cluded in the gross estate under suisec- 
tion (c), (d) or (f£) of this section, dis- 
tributed by the trustee under the instru- 
ment of transfer), or sold, exchanged, or 
etherwise disposed of, shall be included 
at its value of the time of such distri- 
bution, sale, exchange, or other disposi- 
tion, which ever first occurs, instead of its 
value as of the date one year after the 
decedent’s death, and (2) any interest 
or estate which is affected by mere lapse 
of time shall be included at its value as 
of the time of death (instead of the later 
date) with adjustment for any difference 
in its value as of the later date not due 
to mere lapse of time. No deduction under 
this subchapter of any item shall be al- 
lowed if allowance for such item is in 
effect given by the valuation under this 
subsection. Wherever in any other subsec- 
tion or section of this chapter, reference 
is made to the value of property at the 
time of the decedent’s death, such ref- 
erence shall be deemed to refer to the 
value of such propery used in determining 
the value of the gross estate. In case of 
an election made by the executor under 
this subsection, then for the purposes of 
the deduction under section 812(d) or 
section 861(a) (3), any bequest, legacy, 
devise, or transfer enumerated therein 
shall be valued as of the date of dece- 
dent’s death with adjustment for any dif- 
ference in value (not due to mere lapse 
of time or the occurrence or nonoccur- 
rence of a contingency) of the property 
as of the date one year after the dece- 
dent’s death (substituting the date of 
sale or exchange in the case of the prop- 
erty sold or exchanged during such one 
year period) .” 


The Opinion 


The opinion of the Tax Court reads 
as follows: 

“Pettioner insists, and we agree, that 
the present situation falls squarely within 
the language of (2) and that the prop 
erty must accordingly ‘be included at 1S 


value as of the time of death * * * with 
adjustment for any difference in *! value 
as of the later date not due to met lapse 
of time.’ 

“The error of respondent’s positicn ma) 
be described as his inistence it the 
widow’s actual intervening death «id n0! 
affect the value of the annuities on the 
optional date because the possi’ lity of 
her death within that period wa: one of 
the factors taken into account in «ppm 
ing the property as of the date ©! dece: 
dent’s death. 

“But possibility is all that an ruarial 
computation can deal with. Act «Sty 13 
an opposite concept. If we wert nfined 
to an appraisal of the facts as 7 oe 
isted at decedent’s death, the | = 

as 


would be the limit of our conc: 
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was in Ithaca Trust Company v. United 


and it neither excludes the entire amount 


about $116,000, without any qualms. 
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prop: a ke aoe Sd ee « , TAT wea 7 of valuing survivorship annuities on the 
Otte ee tation to actustial estimates GRESS SAID AND WE SEE NO REA. — *-Called “cost basis” is extremely un- 
= would be as necessary under section SON WHY THEY SHOULD NOT ALSO fair in wy Cae and should be dis- 
LD 8ilG) @) as it was under the earlier © HAVE MEANT IT.” continued, Suppose, for example, that 
Re: provision construed in the Ithaca Trust the surviving annuitant in this case had 
ubsec- . « e 
a case. Important Thoughts lived 13 months, instead of three months 
oon A careful reading of the forego- —the estate would probably have been 
d, or ing opinion should bring out several taxed on a value of over $121,000 for 
luded thoughts that are rather important: the annuities, although she would have 
distri- (1) That, as a general rule, the Com- received only a small fraction of this 
Sposi- missioner attempts to collect the maxi- amount before her death. 
ot oe mum tax possible. justly or unjustly. (3) That the life insurance fraternity 
bins “The present situation was, however, as the case may be. In this case, he should attempt to get Congressional ac- 
Danes envisioned, and we think correctly dealt has tried to collect a tax unjustly on tion to correct these injustices. 
with, in the Welliver case, where we said, 
', 1“ referring to the actual intervening death 
pers of an annuitant: ‘* * * by such event the 
: iad interest or estate would not be affected 
: merely by the lapse of time, and express 
under provision is made for adjustment on the 
“y al later date because of a contingency other 
an than the lapse of time.’ 
Pre “Respondent in fact expressly disavows 
: any contention ‘that death is an event 
ae due to mere lapse of time.’ But it was 
er’ precisely the widow’s death which made 
| a the annuities totally worthless by the 
Aas time the optional date arrived. The statute 
eye requires ‘adjustment for such difference 
oo in its value as of the later date vile 
os al and there is, of course, nothing in re- , 
Se spondent’s regulations to the contrary. , Oey 
salads ‘Petitioner proposes to make the requi- ; =< nee 
a site adjustment by comparing the cost of — 
Fs annuities of the character involved on ; 
dif. i the date of decedent’s death and of that dw 
me of the widow. The difference, slightly / 
re over $5,000, which is in effect the value b the Toke i} on 
verty of the payments during the interval, is Y r) 
a treated as the amount due to mere lapse 
ong of time. This appears reasonable consid- 
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- he’s ready to retire, he’ll receive a check from 
Gitar Gane Southland Life every month as long as he lives. 
ds ee Pree : Should he die next week or any time before 
—_ i, 7 ‘4 this figure which represents reaching retirement age, his family will receive 
gare _ nt meso lage 4 ak, an income check each month to replace earned 
that ‘Se er income. What other way can a man create an 
ithin fo the annuities as of decedent’s death 4 y 
we leet tr dhe qatieell de dee & estate by the stroke of a pen and be sure of an 
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the ‘cis on ee a ee future of your family and the future of your | a greater apprecia- 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


investments 


THE MIND OF THE MARKET 


ITH the passing of the oratory of 

the two National Conventions, it 
is necessary to do some evaluating and 
careful thinking as to what it all por- 
tends. The castigations, the denuncia- 
tions, the emotional appeal and the 
many predictions and promises, all 
leave with us a confused mental state 
that affects each of us differently. In 
time the many spontaneous actions and 
reactions will tend to coalesce, and turn 
like iron filings to a magnet, to form 
several major patterns to which the 
bulk of the population will adhere. 

This process is not confined to Na- 
tional Conventiens, but goes on end- 
lessly within organized society on all 
major developments and many minor 
ones. It is the reflection of the public 
mind of the moment and whether for 
better or worse, the base on which a 
judgment of the future must be built. 

The securities markets are particu- 
larly subject to the pull and haul of 
the ever-shifting pattern of opinion. 
These patterns as they develop really 
constitute the mind of the market. As 
we all know, the mind of the market 
is not a rational one but one that 
reflects the investment opinion of the 
day. Its actions and reactions are at 
times weird, and then again they may 
astutely appraise some future event. 
Actually the markets are no different 
than any other public endeavor respond- 
ing to economic influence. They reflect 
the emotional strains as well as the 
careful appraisal of the long term fu- 
ture, or the galvanizing or depressing 
effect of some major development. 

Not unlike the conventions, we have 
today differences of opinion as to the 
meaning of the present pattern of the 
economy. As these trends evolve they 
will influence the markets. For ex- 
ample, one of the most discussed topics 
of the day is that of inflation. Now, 
there is one school of thought that pre- 
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at present prices is considerably in 
excess of the money supply and there- 
fore instead of more inflation we should 
expect a deflation sufficient to bring the 
two into balance. Conversely, most any- 
one will tell you that his or her dollar 
is buying less and less and to them 
that is what counts. Logic would dic- 
tate that eventually too many goods 
would force down prices, but if the 
public continues to buy, despite its 
complaint over prices, the adjustment 
may be long delayed. The New Deal 
philosophy of placing the money in 
the hands of those who will spend it is 
a powerful supporting force. 

In a similar vein a case can be made 
for equities, in that price earnings ra- 
tios and dividend return are attractive 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Ray K. Davis was recently elected 
president of the Penn-Liberty Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia. Davis is 
the former vice-president of the North 
Star Reinsurance Corp., New York. 


sents a statistical case that production 
in contrast to other periods of pros- 
perity and inflated dollars. The theory, 
however, does not alter the fact 
that a change in the thoughts of the 
future could nullify the seeming attrac- 
tion of the moment. As an example 
of the vagaries of the markets, the 
British were willing to risk an invest- 
ment in equities under a Labor gov. 
ernment, but the thought of what a 
Conservative government might do in 
adjusting to a so-called norm, set in 
motion a persistent reversal of the pre- 
vious position. These few examples, and 
many others could be given, tend to 
indicate that a pattern of thought more 
than a rational consideration of values 
is responsible for the ever changing 
mind of the markets. In this country 
it is quite evident at the moment that 
the public talks orthodox financing but 
thinks inflation. It suspects the dollar 
will have less value as time goes on, 
but it does not want to face the painful 
adjustment period to stabilize the dol- 


= 





lar’s value—at least not yet. This may 
be short sighted, it may be confidence 
in the siren song of the money mana- 
gers, or it may be an unwillingness to 
make sacrifices, but whatever the cause 
it is a pattern of thought that must 
be recognized. 


Pattern Formed 

As these thoughts come and go, like 
the ripples on a pond, they form and 
give substance to the mind of the mar- 
ket. In judging the effect on your in- 
vestment policy it is well to watch the 
more persistent ripples as they may 
bring about a basic change in trend. 


The excitement of the conventions will 
be replaced by the excitement of the 
campaign and finally in the election of 
a President. This, at the moment. is a0 
all consuming interest, and from it 4 


pattern is being formed to which out 


investment judgment of the futu:: must 


be aligned. To it we must give careful 
thought so as not to put too much em 
phasis on the minor ripples. | ie big 
picture is already in process 0: being 
formed. It will not, when cowleted, 


be based solely on logical stati-''cs, 
even logical thought. It will | sbably 
contain a little of both, plus good 


handful of hopes and fears. T!° domi 
nant note may still reflect con idence 
in the money managers. Bevw:re of 


preconceived ideas and gener: 'y 4 


cepted opinion. The Bandwag:: ™4Y 
take a course different from ie ° 
pected. 
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Wes William Penn and his secretary James Logan 
were traveling to America in 1699, their ship, according 
to legend, was attacked by pirates. Penn’s principles for- 
bade resistance but Logan successfully defended the vessel. 

As Penn’s confidential adviser, the scholarly Logan 
wielded great influence in Pennsylvania, in time becoming 
governor of the colony and mayor of Philadelphia. His 
home in what is now Germantown was started in 1728 
and was named Stenton after his father’s birthplace in 
Scotland. In his own words, he was obliged to spend 
much time at home, “being wholly reduced to a pair of 
crutches and Sedentary Life by a fall off my feet.” Never- 
theless, the curtailment of his physical activity enabled him 
to devote himself to writing and to his remarkable library. 

Lozan was exceedingly friendly with the Indians who 
used io stay at Stenton for long periods, lining the stair- 
case at night or camping in the maple grove. Because of 
his admiration for Logan, Chief Wingohocking proposed 
that they exchange names in the Indian custom. Instead, 
Logan suggested that the chief's name be given to the 
stream that flowed through the property so that “while 
the earth shall endure” it would be called Wingohocking. 
The creek, incidentally, has long since gone underground. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 

































Owned by the Logan family for many years, Stenton 
was Washington’s headquarters before the battle of Brandy- 
wine. At the battle of Germantown the house fell into British 
hands and was occupied briefly by General Howe. 

Later in 1777 two dragoons arrived in Germantown for 
the purpose of carrying out orders to burn the homes of 
patriots in the neighborhood. While they were in the stable 
gathering straw to start a fire in Stenton, a party of soldiers 
came looking for deserters. Dinah, the Negro caretaker, 
promptly told them that two suspicious men were lurking 
in the barn and despite their indignant protests the two 
dragoons were seized. Seventeen houses had been burned, 
but thanks to Dinah, 

Stenton was saved. |»: 

Now the property of » 7: 
the city of Philadel- * 
phia and under the 
custody of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of 
The Colonial Dames 
of America, this im- 
portant landmark is 
open to public view. 


* THE HOME*« 
Susuronce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE o AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 





The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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MISDELIVERED FUR COAT 


ERTRUDE ZAYENDA brought an 

action against furriers. Spain & 
Spain, and the New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Company to recover the 
value of a fur coat she had stored. The 
coat had been purchased for $3,500 
seven months before it was stored. The 
receipt for the coat listed the value as 
$250 and agreed to procure coverage 
against loss by fire and theft for the 
value set forth. The value of $250 was 
placed on the coat with the plaintiff's 
complete knowledge and approval. 

Some months after the coat was 
stored, a person representing himself as 
Lester Goodwin of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System telephoned Spain ask- 
ing for the loan of a mink coat to be 
kinescoped and shown on the Faye 
Emerson program. Spain called the 
plaintiff who consented to the use of 
her coat for such purpose. A messen- 
ger came for the coat and it was given 
to him by Spain. The receipt was 
signed “C. B. S. messenger service.” 
Spain did not contact C. B. S. to affirm 
that they had requested the coat. In 
fact, the whole thing was a fraud and 
hoax. The coat was never recovered. 

The trial court found that Spain 
acted carelessly in not checking with 
C. B. S. before giving the coat to the 
messenger. The evidence established 
that the contemplated showing of the 
coat was in Spain’s interest as an ad- 
vertising medium. The plaintiff's con- 
sent was conditioned upon Spain’s 
using diligence in seeing that the coat 
reached C. B. S. The provision in the 
receipt for insurance and limited val- 
uation applied only to loss by fire and 
theft and did not extend to loss due to 
misdelivery or negligence. Spain, there- 
fore. was held liable for the value of 
the coat which the court found to be 
$3.000. 

The court then considered the lia- 
bility of the New Hampshire Fire which 
issued Spain a Furrier’s Customers Ba- 
sis Policy. The plaintiff relied on the 
“Excess Legal Liability” endorsement 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


which in substance bound the Company 
to pay all sums which the insured 
bailee became obligated to pay by rea- 
son of liability imposed by law for 
loss to property for which the insured 
had issued a receipt, but “only to the 
amount of such liability in excess of 
the valuation entered in such receipt.” 
The court dismissed the complaint 
against the Company, saying: “Spain, 
the bailee, not the plaintiff is the in- 
sured under the policy. In my opinion 
the authorities permitting a bailor to 
rec@ver on a bailee’s policy, * * * do 
not apply here. The excess liability en- 
dorsement is now drawn for the plain- 
tiffs benefit, but in hostility to his 
claim. Its purpose is to protect the in- 
sured bailee who, as here, is held lia- 
ble for more than the amount stated 
in the receipt. It is to cover the con- 
tingency in which for some reason the 
limit in the receipt is overridden. It 
would be incongruous to treat the plain- 
tiff bailor as the beneficiary of such a 
policy.” 

An appeal was taken and the Ap- 
pellate Court affirmed, having this to 
say on the question of the insurance: 

“By the same token, however, plaintiff 
is not entitled to reach the defendant 
insurance company on her claim. The in- 
surance which was effected for her benefit 
covered only property in the custody of 
the furrier for storage or servicing or for 
delivery to customers. Plaintiff was not 
accorded the protection of that insurance 
for a transaction outside the scope of such 
bailment to which she consented. 

“A question of the insurance company’s 
possible liability on account of its conduct 
of the litigation in behalf of the furrier 
was raised on the argument. Such liability, 
however, does not arise out of the insur- 
ance contract and is not involved on this 
appeal. It may be that by assuming the 
defense of the case and requesting and 
securing a stay of execution of the judg- 
ment, the defendant insurance company 
assumed the responsibility for any action 
of its assured tending to defeat a collec- 
tion on the judgment. The facts in this 
respect are not before us and the liability 
of the defendant insurance company, if 
any, outside of its liability to plaintiff on 


the contract of imsurance, is not deter. 


mined.” 


(Zayenda v. Spain & Spain, Ltd., 
and New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co., \. Y. 
Supreme Court, Appellate Divi-ion, 
June 3, 1952.) 


COINSURANCE CLAUSE 


The insured was the owner of a 
three-story building which was covered 
against loss by fire in two different 
companies. Each policy had a face 
value of $5,000, and each had the fol- 
lowing Coinsurance clause: 

“In consideration of the reduced rate 
and (or) form under which this policy 
is written, it is expressly stipulated and 
made a condition of this contract that in 
the event of loss this company shall be 
liable for no greater proportion thereof 
than the amount hereby insured bears to 
80 per cent of the actual cash value of 
the property described herein at the time 
when such loss shall happen, nor for more 
than the proportion which this policy bears 
to the total insurance thereon.” 


A fire resulted in a partial loss to 
the building. The insured did _ not 
agree with the companies with regard 
to the interpretation of the clause and 
the matter was brought to court. The 
figures regarding the loss, etc., were 
stipulated by counsel and were not in 
dispute. The production cost new of 
the building immediately before the 
loss was $39,435.83. Because of the 
building’s age and condition, it had 
already suffered a depreciation of 
per cent which gave it an “actual cash 
value” of $15.774.34. Under the co- 
insurance clauses of the policies the 
insured had to carry insurance of $12. 
619.46 or 80 per cent of $15,774.34. 
The reproduction cost new of the labor 
and materials required to repair the 
damage in order to restore the building 
to its prior use was $17,225.44. 

The insured contended that the 
amount of his loss against which he 
was insured was 10,000.00/12.61°.46 of 
$17.225.44 or $13,650.00, but since the 
policies were for $10,000 he was e™ 
titled to the face amount with i! erest. 
The companies contended that the $l/- 
225.44 production cost new of the labor 
and materials should be depreciated by 
60 per cent in determining the ctual 
cash value immediately prior ‘9 the 
fire. This would be a net loss to the 
insured of $6,890.18 on accovnt of 
which he would be entitled ‘9 1 
cover 10,000.00/12,619.46 thereof. o 
$5,459.16. 


In the trial court the insu 
covered a verdict for the face ai 
of the policies plus interest. Th 
sylvania Supreme Court affirm 
verdict. While the opinion too 
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He grows a life from a patch of earth 


Het. sranp there after the day’s work, tired and hot and 
muddy from head to foot. And he'll tell you: 

“There isn’t a job in New York City I'd swap for this.” 
Then he'll look off across his fields, wondering if you, or 
any «ity man, can ever understand what he’s trying to say. 
The chances are you understand. 

There's a feeling comes to a man looking at his farm. 

Here is his little piece of the world, and his chance to make 
something of it. Everything a man can get out of life is 
somew here in that patch of earth. There’s food and drink 
in it, clothing and houses, books and fiddles, and college for 
the kids. Whether it’s fifty acres or ten thousand, all the 
mak ngs are there, and what you get out of it is up to you. 
You 
In tl 
his j 


ploy 


ke that feeling, if you’re a born farmer. 
early days, a farmer had only his two hands to work 
itch of earth. With them he cleared and built, 
7 ed and seeded and reaped. His wife spun and wove, 
cooked and preserved. When the children were 
old enough, they’d add their young muscles 
to the work. Later if things went well, 
there'd be a horse, or maybe a team, 
to help them make a life from the soil. 





Chu. 


Thousands of little pieces of earth... each with a man 
plowing, a woman helping, and kids growing. Add them 
up, and that was America. And it still is, 


Today you'll find machines puffing through the harder 
jobs. Maybe you'll see a television set in the sitting room, 
and a dishwashing machine in the kitchen where there 
used to be a pump. But the farmer is still a man who'll look 
over his fields in a certain quiet way, wondering if he 

can ever tell a city man about the feeling in his heart. 


Maybe he doesn’t need to. Maybe the city man knows. 

For in this country we are all keepers of fields, all planters 
and growers. It doesn’t matter whether our soil is a 

factory, an office or a store. Each of us has his piece of 
the world, and we can look at it at the day’s end and say 
with pride: “I cleared it. 1 plowed it. I seeded it. The harvest 
is mine. That’s my farm, from which I grew a life.” 
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lengthy to report in toto, because of 
the importance of this case we quote 
the following excerpts to show the rea- 
soning of the Supreme Court: 

The sole question in the case is whether 
the loss as determined by the reproduction 
cost new of the restoration should be de- 
preciated by the percentage of depreciation 
applicable to the building as a whole in 
determining its actual cash value imme- 
diately prior to the fire. Under the deci- 
sions of this court, that question must be 
answered in the negative. 

What the defendant companies insured 
against was loss to the plaintiff for dam- 
age by fire to his building not exceeding 






































ONGRATULATIONS 


to the American College 


the amounts named in the respective poli- 
cies. Whether the damage was partial or 
total is immaterial. The pertinent inquiry 
is—What is the amount of the insured’s 
loss? As is well known, present-day costs 
of labor and materials greatly increase the 
expense of building-restoration which, 
necessarily, must be done with the labor 
and materials currently available. If new 
conditions make the repair work more 
costly, the extent of the damage to the 
insured is automatically the greater by so 
much. And, as it is a part of the insurer’s 
undertaking to make the insured whole 
insofar as possible within the limits of the 
policy, the augmented damage due to in- 
creased costs of restoration is the liability 





of Life Underwriters on its 25th anniversary. 
Its advancement of the CLU program is a 
notable contribution to Life Insurance and to 


the American Way of Life. 








The Equitable Life of lowa has long endorsed and 
supported the CLU movement. It contributes to the 
Cooperative Fund and includes CLU studies as an in- 
tegral part of its training program. 
graved CLU keys to graduating candidates and pays 
their expenses to attend the conferment exercises. 

The Equitable Life of lowa is proud of its 40 associ- 
ates who have earned the CLU designation and of 
the many Equiowans now completing CLU study. 


It presents en- 
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* DES MOINES 


of the insurer up to the specified amount 
of the insurance. The underlying principle 
was clearly recognized and applied jin 
Pennsylvania Company, Etc., v. Philadel. 
phia Contributionship, 201 Pa. 497. 500, 
ee 


Twenty-eight years later, in Fedas ». 
Insurance Company of the State oj 
Pennsylvania, 300 Pa. 555, 561, 151 A. 
2d 285, we stated the rule of the Phila. 
delphia Contributionship case, supra, to 
be that: 


“* * * in ascertaining the loss resulting 
from the partial burning of a building, 
the true result is to be reached by taking 
the cost of reconstruction according to the 
conditions existing and lawfully imposed 
at the time when the fire occurred.” 

After defining “Actual cash value in-a 
policy of insurance (as meaning) what it 
would cost to replace a building or a 
chattel as of date of the fire,” the opinion 
in the Fedas case observed (p. 563) that 
“There enters into actual cash value. of 
the part destroyed the fact that it was 
a part of an entire property and the use 
made of it. It is summed up in the idea 
‘the cost of replacing in as nearly as pos. 
sible the condition as it existed at the 
date of the fire.’ ” It was then declared that 
“The actual cost of new material, with 
deduction for depreciation, which is not 
sufficient to replace the building as nearly 
as it could be as of the date of the fire, 
does not comply with the policy, which 
was to insure against loss not exceeding 
the amount named in the insurance.” Mr. 
Justice Kephart, speaking for this court in 
the Fedas case, further said (pp. 563-564): 

“Complaint is made that the estimate 
in evidence was based on the cost price 
of new material, without depreciation, for 
the restoration of a frame building at least 
four or five years old. This technical ob- 
jection to the offer, because it was new 
material and undepreciated, is without 
merit, * * *. The rule established by our 
decisions seeks a result which will enable 
the parties to restore the property to 4 
near the same condition as it was at the 
time of the fire, or pay for it in cash: 
that was the loss insured against.” 

* * * Nor is there any legally meri- 
torious basis for suggesting the necessity 
for a change in the interpretation of the 
contracts. The defendant companies Pre 
pare their own policy forms and pre 
sumably exclude therefrom anything for 


which they desire not to assume iability. 


Moreover, insurance companies are, “ 
course, conversant with the germane court 
decisions. * * * Any change in the de- 
fendants’ policies in order to avoid in the 

sions is 


future the impact of our prior de: 
for them to ponder. What they resently 
seek cannot justly be accorded by cout 
decision. . 

The appellants’ particular complaint * 


induced by: what they point to 2- anoms 
lies in the payments of insuran: equired 
for partial, as distinguished from t al, loss. 
For instance, had the plaintiff's ent 
building been destroyed by the "re. he 
would have received under the insurance 
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amount of $10,000, the same as he receives for a 
yrinciple partial destruction amounting to what the 
lied jn & defendants calculate was 44% of the build- 
>hiladel. @ ing. Consequently, the defendants stress 
97. 500, § that for the partial loss the plaintiff has 

$10,000 in insurance money and 56% of 

the building left, whereas if the building 



















































‘edas 1, § had been consumed in its entirety, he 
tate of would have had only the $10,000 insurance 
15] 4 money. But, that disparity cannot operate 
. Phila to diminish what the defendants insured 


against, namely, to make the plaintiff whole 
‘pra, 0 & ss far as possible for the cost of restoring 

the building to its prior use up to the 
resulting J amount of the insurance in the policies. 
uilding, § As a matter of fact, even with the face 
- taking f amount of the insurance received in pay- 
» to the ment of the partial loss, the plaintiff will 
imposed still not be whole. He receives $10,000 
lg insurance money, but it will cost him 
1e inva & $17.225.44 in labor and new materials to 


what it @ restore the building to its use at the 
* or a & time of the fire. He will, therefore, be 
opinion f required to contribute additionally from his 
3) that — own funds $7,225.44 far the reconstruction 


alue. of —F of the building which, when, restored, will 
it was — still be a depreciated building. As already 
the use — stated, if the defendants wish to bring 
he idea § about a different result under circumstances 
as pos & similar to those present here, they will 
at the — have to change the terms of their policies 
‘ed that B in order to achieve that end. 

1, with (Farber v. Perkiomen Mutual Ins. 
is not § Co. Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
nearly § Eastern District, May 26, 1952.) 
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new england 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


HE visiting agent, a Hoosier, looked 

solemnly at the editor of his com- 
pany’s sales publication. He (the agent) 
had something on his mind. 

“I know what you're trying to do 
with your magazine, but I really be- 
lieve you are pushing the Fire and 
Casualty people too far with all this 
talk about their writing Life and Acci- 
dent.” He crunched a pretzel, and ap- 
peared to be somewhat relieved. 

The editor, pale, narrow-chested and 
bespectacled, was startled. To himself: 
“At least they're reading the stuff.” 
Then, recovering his aplomb, he tossed 
the ball back with: 

“In my opinion any insurance man 
worth his salt looks for the major causes 
of loss, and seeks to cover same. Per- 
sonal Accident, certainly, is the basic 


















brick in any so-called ‘wall of protec- 
tion.” It enables the contiauation of in- 
come when a person is injured. In that 
sense it is similar to ‘U. & O. You 
could call it personal ‘business inter- 
ruption’ coverage. 

“Let's be selfish. How can your aver- 
age client pay his past-due fire or auto 
premiums when he is laid up with an 
accident? The answer won’t be found 
in workmen’s compensation and group 
employee benefit plans for the reason 
that these coverages protect, rather in- 
adequately these days, only an essen- 
tial living income. From the standpoint 
of your client remaining a client, you 
are ‘insuring his several lines of insur- 
ance by writing Personal Accident pe- 
riod, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana.” 
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“I was just wondering whether I'd overlooked the last premium on my 
chiropractor's liability.” 
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The agent hadn’t anticipated a big 
beef over the problem. After all, he 
was just expressing an opinion. Re. 
calling, however,. the horrendous under. 
growth of Accident and Health term: 
and conditions he'd gotten into «uring 
a survey several years previously, he 
made what he figured was his most 
telling point. 

“I'll concede the historic kinship be. 
tween Accident and Casualty. But get. 
ting down to present practicalities, I’ 
have to be a genius to understand 
much less advise regarding the pur. 
chase of —the dozens of conflicting 
Accident policies. Fire is standard, 
Liability is standard, but try to find 
uniform Accident contracts. No, there 
aren't enough hours in the day for me 
to waste my time on it. I'm no Acci- 
dent expert, and I’m the first to admit 
it.” 

Refreshed, the editor decided to tr 
to roast this old chestnut. 

“Who, really, is an ‘expert’ on any- 
thing? First, what is an expert? In 
the insurance lore there is a definition 
I like: ‘An expert is anybody away 
from home.’ 

“Perhaps your problem would be 
simplified if you would look at each 
of your clients’ accident needs in terms 
of our basic series of accident policies. 
The ‘Five Star’ policy provides the 
works—weekly indemnity for life, med- 
ical reimbursement in the amount you 
select, and a sum if you are killed or 
dismembered. Remove a ‘Star’ and you 
reduce the coverage in some way. Ou! 
policies are as standard as you can get. 
and the price is competitive for like 
coverages. Try to de-emphasize in your 
mind the ‘competition.’ One of our top 
salesmen, a Michigander, says that the 
first rule of oratory—and salesmanship 
—is to make the opponent come ovet 
and fight on your grounds. Take our 
word for it; you'll find your client, i! 
he deserves the euphemism ‘client,’ will 
take your word for it. Don’t you think 
we ought to do first things fir-t, i. 
expose the people to the coverage? But. 
here, I’m talking too much. I'm: thirsty. 
You take the soapbox, and t« change 
the subject a bit, tell me » ‘iy you 
don’t like Life insurance? 

» This was easy. 

“It’s much the same as fu- 

the Accident business. I dort know 


ng with 


Life and I don’t have time ‘» leat 
Good Heavens, everybody in each ol 
my several companies is © tinualls 
tugging at me to write this or ‘ial line 
of insurance. If I paid much «ttentio? 
to them, I wouldn’t have tin’ to * 
my accounts and sell ’em *¢ hasi¢ 
lines. Don’t misunderstand me. If one 
of my accounts asks me for « certal® 
kind of Life policy, tells me ‘ne PT 
mium, and hands me a signe app. | 
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don’t kick him out the door. Fortu- 
nately. this doesn’t happen very often. 
My philosophy is: the Life business is 
for the Life specialist; the rest of it is 
for the general insurance man, and 
never the twain shall meet.” 

Ye editor was making an honest ef- 
fort to be dispassionate. After all, he 
kept thinking, (a) it was hot, (b) he 
was on his own time, and (c) who was 
he to be telling a prosperous small- 
town agent how and what to sell? 
However: 

“I'd like to quote a few of your fel- 
low-agents who speak your language. 
There’s one in Upstate New York who 
told me that until recently he was in- 
terested in amassing a great number 
of policyholders in the easier-to-sell 
lines. Consequently, many of his risks 
are excellent prospects for developing 
now into truly multiple-line accounts. 
He believes that if he opens up in Life 
and Accident, other agents, who write 
all coverages, won’t have a chance to 
step in. His approach is with Juvenile 
Life. He tells the parents what the cash 
values of Limited Pay Life policies will 
do for the kiddies. They like it. 

“A Toledo agent sells the employees 
of his commercial risks simply by re- 
ferring to their Fidelity Bond apps for 
essential information. He’s also having 
success selling Business Life to his Fire 
and Casualty accounts by using the 
simplified sales aids now provided by 
his company. In three calls he sold 
$240,000. A Life underwriter would 
have had to develop this business out 
of cold canvass or referred Jeads. 


“Then there’s the serious matter of 
writing the kind of business which pro- 
vides your most profitable net. A Calli- 
fornia agent tells us he gets one-third 
of his commissions from Life and Acci- 
dent. The remainder comes from Fire 
and Casualty. Yet, by reason of the 
details in processing his Fire and Cas- 
ualty business, he actually clears more 
out of his Life and Accident. At the 
same .ime he finds one line feeds every 
other !ine. Once a policyholder has con- 
fdenc in this agent’s method of op- 
eratio and his service, the policyholder 
gradually places all of his business 
with the one agent. So, there is a defi- 
nite piace for Life and Accident in the 
mult le-line agent’s book. You'll find 
its the efficient way to do a ‘general’ 
Msurcnce business these days. With 
respect to the time element, it isn’t nec- 
*ssar) to make a special drive for Life 
and Accident. Many agents talk about 
it during a regular call in order to 
toun out their service to the client 
and i order to salvage some of the 
lime which might otherwise be un- 
Profitable.” 
1°? 


In unison: “Waiter, more pretzels! 
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$1,000,000 CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY 


n less than a year, The Insurance Company of Texas has 
quintupled its capital stock and now is a million-dollar capital 
stock company. Its thousands of union-member stockholders 
are a ready-made market for their own |.C.T. insurance. 
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Chief Actuary Wanted 


La Comercial, one of the leading Mexican insurance 
companies, requires chief actuary to become head of 
the Actuarial Department. Good salary, pleasant liv- 
ing conditions. Preference given to member of Society 
of Actuaries. For further information write to 
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116 John Street, New York 38, New York 
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Flood Cover 


FLOOD tide of last-minute legisla- 
tion swamped chances of House 
fleor action on the $1,500,000,000 na- 
tional flood insurance program pro- 
pesed by the Administration after high- 
water damages were assessed earlier 
this year (THE Spectator, June, 1952). 
Shortly before Congress adjourned, 
Chairman Brent Spence, Kentucky 
Democrat, called his House Banking 
Committee into session to hear a Re- 
construction Finance Corporation state- 
ment indorsing the plan. This RFC 
action was expected, inasmuch as the 
agency would be authorized to re- 
insure against excessive losses those 
private insurance companies’ which 
would write flood-damage policies. 

As presented on behalf of RFC 
Chairman Harry A. McDonald, the 
statement declared that the proposed 
measure would afford a “means of de- 
termining at a minimum cost whether: 
specific flood insurance in this country 


oO CSE 


Gas 


is practicable.” It emphasized the “very 
close cooperation between Government 
and industry” which McDonald said 
would be required to make the plan 
operable. 

In the view of the RFC head, those 
factors providing primary blocks to the 
writing of flood coverage by private 
companies are lack of prospect of profit, 
insufficient reserves, and absence of 
assurance that compensatory rates 
would be collectible. These hindrances 
“to a considerable extent” do not apply 
to government-backed insurance, Me- 
Donald contended. 

His statement argued for the initia- 
tion of the kind of program advocated 
by the Administration, to be initiated 
“on a limited scale which may be grad- 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


ually -extended as experience, knowl- 
edge gained and circumstances seem to 
justify. Its extent can be limited to such 
aggregate commitments as the Congress 
deems prudent, without seriously im- 
pairing the value of the program as a 
means of demonstrating the practica- 
bility of flood insurance.” 

It was implied in the McDonald state- 
ment that a precedent for this kind 
of coverage exists in the operation of 
the Federal crop insurance program. 


Labor Statistics 


EN and women who want to as- 

sure themselves of an income in 
the years following retirement from 
business are being warned of an ever- 
growing gap between the working-life 
span and total life span. 

In this country, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has announced, there probably 
will be 190 million people by 1975. 
Almost a third will be past 45, while 
persons who are 65 and more may num- 
ber 21 million. Unless a dwindling 
labor supply pushes the retirement age 
to a new high, most of these 21 million 
will not be drawing salaries or wages. 

Today, about 40 per cent of men in 
the 65-and-over group are working or 
seeking jobs, as opposed to more than 
60 per cent in 1900. This decline 
has been reversed in the case of women 
45 to 54. In 1900 only 15 per cent were 
employed while today about 40 per 
cent are working, as a result of a trend 
accelerated during World War II. 

Related information turned up by 
BLS includes the following: 

1. Men and women who are at least 
65 total more than 12 million, making 
up twice as large a portion of the popu- 
lation as their counterparts in 1900. 

2. Persons 45 and over may increase 
to 63 million by 1975. The middle-age 
and older groups thus will become a 
“very significant” element of the adult 
population, especially as concerns vot- 
ing and consumer purchases. 

3. The number of older women is 
growing faster than the number of 
older men. By 1975, women with a 


minimum age of 45 may exceed men in 
the same age group by almost 6 million. 
This excess indicates a great increas 
in the number of spinsters and widows 
45 and over. 








4. Most workers in the 55-64 bracket 
approach retirement age without long 
standing job attachments. In 1951, 
men in this category had been in ther 
current jobs an average of about nine 
years. 

5. In 1951, of about two and a quar 
ter million men not employed, but with 
substantial work experience, 75 pe! 
cent were 45 and over. 

6. A family supported by the average 
worker with a minimum age of 65 gets 
one-third less income than the average 
United States family. 


Recovery Techniques 
UBSTANTIAL decreases in the 


number of. stall-spin accidents 
plaguing general aviation have bee 
noted since Civil Aeronautics Admit- 
istration instituted its program of 
education in recovery techniques. 

In the last three months of }'51 there 
were 39 mishaps caused by stall-spins 
in contrast to 113 in the last quarter 0 
1950. Total accidents from ai! causes 
recorded as 724 in the final quarter 0! 
1951 and 804 in the same period 0! 
1950, did not show so great a variation. 

Flying in bad weather or in: darkness 
on cross-country flights repla ed stalls 
and spins as the principal cause ot 
serious accidents in the Octo!» r-Decem™ 
ber quarter of 1951. Poor weather ™ 
limited visibility accounted f 6.5 pet 
cent of all accidents and 40 pr cent # 
the fatal accidents during tho months. 

Two years earlier, however. CAA st 
tistics showed that about hal! of arn 
tion’s fatal accidents were ‘ by 
stall-spins. This situation pro pted the 
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Eagh month The American will 
Present, in series, the nine most 
imPortant reasons why an agent 
chooses a company to represent. 
Thése reasons are the result of 
an. independent survey of over 
2,600 local agents nation-wide. 
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YOU CHOOSE A COMPANY BECAUSE * 


IT IS WELL ADVERTISED TO THE PUBLIC. 
a folalal-to MMe late MMeli¢-i4i-te Mook. Jair iar] 
works for the modern agent. 
With this idea in mind, 
The American Insurance Group 
provides a continuous advertising 
program for its local agents 
; directed to the American Public 
promoting a program of 


planned insurance protection. 
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agency to dispatch a specially-equipped 
plane to tour the country, giving dem- 
onstrations of a better stall-recovery 
method. Basically, the improved tech- 
nique involves dropping the nose of the 
plane only to horizon level, rather than 
diving to recover controlled flight. 
CAA says a “representative cross sec- 
tion” of pilots in each of its districts 
now have witnessed the demonstration. 
Commenting on effects of this project, 
E. S. Hensley, director of the CAA 
Office of Aviation Safety, said: 
“While there is nothing which defi- 
nitely ties the drop in stall-spin acci- 
dents to the reindoctrination program, 
we believe a connection is strongly in- 





TWO “MAGNETS” 


Everybody is your prospect for this 
trip policy because everybody 
travels sometime. World-wide ALL- 
accident coverage 24 hours a day. 
Policies issued for any period from 
3 days to 6 months. Two benefits: 
Death & Dismemberment ($5000 to 
$25,000) and Accident Medical Ex- 
pense ($250 to $1,250). Premiums 
Start at $1.10 for a 3-day trip. 


POLIO AND DREAD 
DISEASE POLICY 


$5,000 Blanket Medical Expense 
for POLIO and Scarlet Fever, Leu- 
kemia, Small Pox, Encephalitis, 
Tetanus, Diphtheria, and Spinal 
Meningitis. Family premium is only 
$10.00 for one year; $17.50 for two 
years; $25.00 for three years. 
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MAST 
2 Ep 


. \ to ‘your office 


Full Commercial A. & H. 
commissions en both the 
Tripmaster and the Dread 
Disease policies. 


American Casualty Company 


READING, 


dicated. We are going to continue our 
emphasis on the importance of teach- 
ing improved stall-spin recovery and 
preventive techniques.” 


Auto Rates Up 


OSTS of automobile liability insur- 

ance written by companies operat- 
ing in the District of Columbia have 
taken a marked upswing. 

Rates on private passenger cars were 
increased about 21 per cent for bodily 
injury and 40 per cent for property 
damage. A 40 per cent increase also 
was authorized in property damage 
rates on commercial vehicles. 
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DEPARTMENT A 
PENNSYLVANIA 


New rates were made applica.le to 
policies renewed and new policies writ. 
ten on and after July 14. They were 
permitted by the District Insurance 
Department after company representa. 
tives presented a plea for increases on 
the basis of greater accident frequency 
and growing claims costs. 

Using a basic limit coverage of $5.00 
for injury to one person and $5,000 for 
damage to another person’s property, 
rate costs were advanced in this man. 
ner: 

On an_ individually-owned private 
passenger car, not commercially used 








and with no driver under 25 years old, 
the rate went from $27 to $33 per year 
for bodily injury and from $15 to $2l 
for property damage. 

On a private passenger car owned 
individually, whether used for business 
or not, and with an operator less than 
25, the rate moved from $44 to $54 for 
bodily injury and from $24.50 to $34 
for property damage. 

On a business car, with no operator 
under 25, increases were from $38 to 


$47 and from $21.50 to $30. 


Air Raid Shelters 
] rene penengs less than three stories 


high are not considered adequate 
as potential air-raid shelters by Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, which has 
continued its study of protection for 
urban populations during atomic-bom) 
assaults (THe Spectator, May, 1952). 
In a manual entitled “Improvement 
of Shelter Areas,” the agency repeals 
its earlier statement that a few basic 
improvements in structures in the ne 
tion’s probable target areas cou'd meal 
“reasonable” protection for -me 19, 
000,000 persons. First importance 
would be given to reduction of fire 
utility, glass, and ceiling liavards 
these buildings. 
Improvements in structure: making 
up a portion of Hartford, Con.. would 


provide protection for an addi ional 3 
per cent of the area’s populativ». FCDA 
says. A survey of 64 block. in the 
commercial and_ industrial tion ol 


Hartford preceded this calcu’ ition. 
Measures which would lead ‘> grea!" 

safety for those seeking coer 0" 

blasts and flying fragments im: \ude: 


Separation of boilers, furn ves, and 
fuel storage tanks from shelier a! 
by construction of masonry Ww: ls. 

Removal of suspended ce! > © 

sectiolls 


tures, and ornaments in shelte 
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and elimination of large, concentrated 
load- on floors above. 

Replacement of glass panels in doors 
and transoms near shelter areas and 
substitution of non-shattering mate- 
rials. 

Strengthening of the floor directly 
above the shelter, adding of supports, 
and building or improving of exits. 

“Improvement of Shelter Areas’ 
cludes instructions and drawings in- 
tended to assist architects and engineers 
in reducing structural weaknesses. The 
manual is on sale at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 15 cents per copy. 


> 


in- 


Radioactivity Report 


ADIOACTIVITY has caused no 

visible damage to the health of 
1100 workers in uranium mines and 
mills in four Western states, Public 
Health Service reported after the em- 
ployes underwent a thorough physical 
examination. 

These findings are of an interim 
nature, for Public Health Service, the 
Colorado State Department of Public 
Health. and other agencies are con- 








tnuing a project, begun im 1950, re- 
quiring periodic re-examination of 
miners and millers and _ continued 
checks on working conditions. 

During the study, investigators have 
recommended elimination of a number 
of potential health hazards, such as 
excessive dust and inadequate ventila- 
tion. Industry already has taken action 
to implement many of these recom- 
mendations, 


War Damage 
AY \ITING the attention of the new 


Congress which will convene next 
year is the well-seasoned question of 
war vamage legislation. 

Ha ing heard what Sen. J. Allen 
Freay, Delaware Democrat, called a 
“mytiad of arguments” for and against 
lour specific war-damage bills and re- 
lated issues. Frear’s Banking subcom- 
mittee now has a wealth of data to use 
as background for legislation. How- 
ever, the only notable action taken, 
occurring just prior to adjournment of 
the 52nd Congress, was issuance of the 
MW a Damage Declaration of 1952.” 
This document, introduced on the 


a : ; : 
Senate floor by Frear, is primarily an 
oe of his own view that the 
7overnment must take a “fair share” 


of responsibility for damage resulting 
from war, so long as indemnities are 
consistent with the ability to pay. He 
asked that the policy statement (S. J. 
Res. 171) be issued, Frear said, to give 


U) 


. 








parties affected an opportunity to study 
it before the next Congress meets. 

No attempt was made in this declara- 
tion to specify the extent to which the 


Government might “realistically” be 
called on to bear the cost of war dam- 
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age. “The possible range of this obliga- 
tion,” the resolution stated, varies from 
zero in the event of no war-caused dam- 
age to a monetary sum beyond the 
ability of Federal finances to bear. . . .” 

It was pointed out, however, that the 
occurrence of war damage “would be a 
result of the conduct of foreign policy 
by the Government of the United States 
of America.” 

The document concluded by declar- 
ing an intention to recognize a U. S. 
obligation “to assit in repairing war- 
caused damage,” while postponing a 
commitment on the scope of the obliga- 
tion. 

S. J. Res. 171 was referred by, the 
Senate to its Banking Committee. 








POSITION WANTED 


Experienced copywriter 
seeks position with sin- 
gle-line company. Com- 
mands unlimited supply 
of superlatives. Has own 
fountain pen and diction- 
ary; willing to start at 
rock bottom. 








(It broke our heart to let this 
fellow go but he forgot to 
tell you that Zurich provides 
complete Group Coverage.) 


Before this monumental oversight results in a grave situa- 


tion we hasten to inform, ZURICH GROUP PROGRAMS 


include: 


LIFE INSURANCE BENEFITS 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS 
HOSPITAL EXPENSE BENEFITS 
SURGICAL EXPENSE BENEFITS 
MEDICAL EXPENSE BENEFITS 
POLIO EXPENSE BENEFITS 





jase O11» 


TDik Psa Paul leas? 





A IURICH- 
JAMERICA 








ALL STATUTORY BENEFITS 


(New York, New Jersey, California) 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Investment Channels 


HE types of investments in which 
life insurance companies may invest 
their funds is limited by the Canadian 
and British Insurance Companies Act of 
the Government of Canada. Briefly, the 
companies may invest in the following: 
1. The government obligations of 
Canada, the British Commonwealth, the 
United States, or any other country in 
which the company is carrying on 
business. 
2. The obligations of any municipal 
corporation in any such countries. 
3. Obligations accured by Canadian 
Federal or provincial subsidy. 
4. Revenue bonds issued by a public 
authority to provide services. 


5. Obligations issued or guaranteed 
by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 

6. Bonds and debentures of a corpo- 
ration secured by a mortgage on its 
fixed assets. 

7. Equipment trust certificates of 
railway companies in Canada and the 
United States. 

8. Unsecured debentures of a corpo- 
ration that has a prescribed dividend 
payment record for either preferred or 
common stock over the previous five 
years. 

9. Preferred shares of a corporation 
upon which regular dividends have been 
paid for the last five years or a dividend 
of at least 4 per cent upon its common 
shares. 


DISCUSS AGENCY MATTERS 





General Agency Department officers and some of the discussion leaders 
line up during a recent conference of John Hancock general agents at 
Osterville, Mass. Shown, left to right, are George Vinsonhaler, 2nd vice- 
president; Ferrel M. Bean, general agent; Laurence Morrison. Research 
Consultant, LIAMA; Lloyd J. Lynch, general agent; R. Radcliffe Massey, 
vice-president. 
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10. Common shares where a dividend 
of at least 4 per cent has been paid for 
the preceding seven years. Companies 
may not own more than 30 per cent of 
common shares issued or 30 per cent oj 
the total shares of any company and 
may not hold more than 15 per cent of 
assets in commgn stocks. Also, a com. 
pany may not invest in its own shares 
nor in those of any other insurance 
company. 

1]. First mortgages on real estate jn 
any country in which the company op. 
erates but not in excess of 60 per cent 
of the value of such real estate. 

12. Real estate for production of in. 
come leased to a corporation whose 
debentures or stocks would qualify as 
above, but no one parcel of real estate 
can exceed 1% or 1 per cent of total as- 
sets of the company, and total of such 
investments cannot exceed 5 per cent 
of total assets. 

13. There is a provision permitting 
investments not otherwise authorized up 
to a total of 3 per cent of total assets. 

14. No investment may be made in 
bonds or debentures on which principal 
or interest is in default. 


First Billion Hardest 
N MAY the Manufacturers Life 


passed the one and a half billion 
dollars of insurance in force. It took 
sixty years to reach the first billion dol- 
lars and only five years to attain the 





next half billion. The Manufacturers 
Life has offices in thirty countries. Ca®- 
ada leads with 43 per cent of its total 
business while United States comes next 
with 28 per cent. About 90 per cent 0 
the total business in force is ordinary 
business, the remainder being group 


and deferred annuities. 


Revising Provincial |.aw 
REVISION of provincial !aws co” 


ering contracts of insurance othe! 
than life is under way. At presetl 
statutory conditions are foun: only mn 
fire, automobile and accident «nd sick 
ness contracts. When some ye:'s 420 @ 
law case arose in which the court tried 
to write the statutory conditions of the 
fire insurance policy into an i ind ma: 
rine policy, the provincial superinte™ 
dents decided that statutory ¢ nditions 
should be enacted for all polic:s cove" 
ing damage to property. J 
A committee of the insura! indus 
try studying the proposed revision, has 
dations: 


made the following recommé 
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An Oceasion 


for Special Orchids 


This year marks the 25th Anniversary 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers. Thus, the orchid—and our sin- 
cere congratulations. For over those 
twenty-five years the job done by the 
College to establish the present profes- 
sional status of the life insurance agent 
is common knowledge among us all. 
And along with this goes, of course, 


another important thing—an ever-in- 


creasing confidence on the part of the 
public in what we in the life insurance 
field can provide. 

Orchids, too, to the 270 Northwest- 
ern Mutual Agents who, by long and 
arduous study and intelligent applica- 
tion, have earned the coveted C.L.U. 
designation. And this, by the way, is a 
Company performance of which we 


ourselves are unusually proud. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


The Career Company 


MILWAUKEE, 


WISCONSIN 
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That eight fire insurance statutory con- 
ditions be retained, that 12 be trans- 
ferred to the substantive law, including 
those dealing with fraud, that seven 
should be printed on the “proof of loss” 
form. It was sugggested that some 
should be thrown out, such as those 
dealing with putting ashes in wooden 
boxes. 

It was suggested also that conditions 
regarding the peril of fire generally 
should apply to all property insurance 
contracts. 

The committee 


urged that there 


should be the greatest degree of free- 
dom possible in insurance contracts, 
consistent with the protection of the 


the sad story of the 
amily 


CAREFUL 


public. Object of the law revision is to 
reduce the number of lawsuits not in- 
crease them, to simplify and clarify the 
insurance law and policy forms. 


No Insurance No License 
PARSELY populated Yukon has 


passed a new law which provides 
that drivers will have to obtain automo- 
bile insurance before they are granted 
a license to drive. Yukon, which is out- 
side any province, is governed by a 
Council composed of members appoint- 
ed by the Federal Government and 
members elected by the people. 








You can be as careful as can be — yet 

Oe lose a pretty penny in a burglary. Even 

10 locks won’t stop a clever thief. The protection all 
families should have is an L. & L. Residence and Out- 


side Theft Policy. 


THE London & Lancashire 


LANCASHIRE 
GROUP 
at 2 COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


(Fire Department) e 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM. 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Appointments 


American Automobile Insurance Co 
—J. B. Humphrey, branch manager 
Toronto. 

Canada Life Assurance Co.—John W 
Rintoul, personnel manager. 

Independent Automobile Underwrit 
ers Club—W. C. Copeland (Lumber 
men’s Mutual) president; Malco 
Chapman, vice-president; Marshall 8 
Dawson, secrétary. 

Canadian Insurance Accountants As 
sociation—J. O. Kimpton (Eagle Star) 
president; H. D. Grieve (General Acci 
dent) vice-president. 

Fire Underwriters’ Investigation Bu 
reau—D. J. Dunlop (Atlas) president 
Norman G. Bethune, first vice-presi 
dent; C. G. Angas, second vice-presi 
dent; J. W. Ensinch, manager; M. J 
Morganti, secretary. 

Great-West Life Assurance Co—J 
F. Morrison, F.S.A., Assistant Genera 
Manager and actuary, formerly unde 
writing executive; A. E. Loadman, 
A. Cannon, associate actuaries; Georg 
I. Powell, manager of sales promotior 
and services; Rex H. Anderson, Super 
visor, St. Louis. 


Retirement 
Frank D. MacCharles, A.M., F.S.A. 


retires as general manager and actuary 
of the Great-West Life Assurance Co 
after 41 years of service with the com 
pany. 


TOKEN OF TRIBUTE 
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Paul V. McNutt, . 
American International Underwrite 
presents silver bowl and _ piatter 

Albert Ullman on his 60th an«:vers 
in marine insurance, Americe™ Int 
national owns Ullman Marine Agen 


general counse 
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